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GLOSSARY 


abhanga - (literally, unbroken or inviolable) a particular metrical 
composition used by poets of the bhakti school. 


Babaséheb - (literally, father-master) the affectionate and respectful 
Tickname given to B. R. Ambedkar around 1930 and used widely 
by his followers and other Maharashtrians. 


Daluta - grain assigned to villege servants. A public village servant 
entitled to beluta is called a baluted&r. Each village 
traditionally had tvelve balutedars. 


bhakti - devotional religion. In Maharashtra, chiefly the cult of 
Vithoba centered in Pandhapur. 


~ engaging in the rites of a religious vow. Used in the 
Mahar movement to mean conversion from Hinduism to Buddhisa. 


JBtd = the endogamous caste unit, i.e. Mahar, Cambhar, Chitpevan 
Brahman. Within some Jatie, small endogamous unite, called 
porate. exist, generally within a specific territory, i.e. 

Mahar. 


1akh - 100,000 


mabirvaga - the living quarters of the Mahar caste in a village. 

Mahera - variant of Mabir, 

Moar - variant of Matffr used in British writings. 

Muhar - variant of MabEr used in British writings. 

pancait - (usually spelled panchayat in English) - the designated 
arbiters, usually five in number, of a village or caste dispute. 

pagth - sect or cult. 
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Parvarl - a synonym for Mahir, generally used for Mahirs in the army. 
sangha - group or organization. Also used for the body of Buddhist 
Dhikkhus cr monks. 
sanskritization - a term initiated by M. N. Srinivas (see p. 8) 


to indicate the practice of a lover caste following higher 
geste custom or Fitual in an attenyt to claim higher status. 


be 
carte - ‘(atterany, truth-grasp) a term initiated by Mohandas 
~K, Gandhi for non-violent protest demonstrations. Taken up 


by those in the Mahar movenent os a nane for attempts to _ 
gain temple entry and vater rights. 


Swaray - self-rule, national independence. 


varpa - the traditional four-fold division of peoples into Brahman 
(priest,) Kshatriya (ruler and soldier,) Vaishys (merchant) 
and Shudra (servant of all others.) The system is called 
chaturvarna (four ) or varnashrama dharma (duties of 
the stages of varpa. 


_watan - « hereditary estate or office. One vho holds such « 
hereditary estate or office is called a vatandir. The village 
pati. (headman), kujkarnt (accountant) snd Rebke  (shrertey 
village servant) vere traditionally vatandiri 


W&rkeri - a man vho performs periodical pilgrimages, used for members 
of the bhakti sect centered around the God Vithobs, 


‘A NOTE ON NOMENCLATURE 


Many terms have been used for India's Untouchables. There hes 
also been much debate over vho is untouchable. The criteria generally 
used are these: one vhose touch pollutes, who is debarred from the 
inner temple, vho may not use the same vater supply the general 
populace uses. In each village, vho is and vho is not untouchable is 
clear. On all-India terms, there is problem of designation. Changes 
in classifications also occur ar different criteria ere applied. For 
instance, the Rajbhanshis of Bengal vere not counted as Depressed 
Classes in 1931, but they are numbered among Scheduled Castes today. 
The Iravas of Travancore vere considered Untouchable in 1931, they are 
not today. It should be understood thet the word Untouchable does not 
designate a single, unified sinilerly-treated group of people and that 
caste names for an endogamous group in a specific area are best used. 
With this understanding, the folloving synonyas for Untouchable may 
aia the reader. 

‘QchUt - untouchable (Hindi) 

Ad-Dbarm - pre-religious, meaning pre-Aryan, used in the North, 

Adi-Andhra - pre-Andhren, meaning those people living in Andhra 

before the arrival of the cultivator and Brahman castes, but 
not including tribal peoples. 
Adi-Dravida - pre-Dravidian, meaning those people living in Madras 


before the arrival of the cultivator and Brahman castes, but 
Aet including tribal peoples. 
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aptyaja - last-born; outside the varga categories. 
aspyishya - untouchable (Marathi and Sanskrit). 
avarpa - without varge, outside the varna categories. 


Backvard Classes - a governmental term used both for non- 
Untouchable castes vhich are economically and educationally 
backward and as a general term for these castes together 
with the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes. 


Depressed Classes - the common popular and governmental term 
for Untouchables, used widely until the mid-30's. 


Exterior Castes - castes outside the varpa categories. 


Harijan - "People of God," a term originated by Mohandas K. 
Gandhi as « substitute for the harsh term, Untouchable; 
used by Gandhi, Congressmen and some Untouchables from 
1933 on; now used semi-officially. 


Oppressed Classes - an early English term for Untouchable, 
Outcaste - a term popularly and inaccurately used for Untouchable. 


Panchama - "fifth,” meaning those outside the four-fold varne 
itegories, 


Feriah - a term borrowed from a Tamil Untouchable caste name end 


nerally applied to Untouchables. 


Scheduled Castes - those castes placed on a government schedule in 
1935 to qualify for special political, educational and 
economic rights as members of castes traditionally deprived 
of such opportunities. Not to be confused vith Scheduled 
Tribes, a similar listing of groups of aboriginal peoples 
still living in a tribal organization. 


Suppressed Classes - a synonym used in Fnglish vriting for 
Untouchable. 


A NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 
Marathi words, terms from Sanskrit and Pali, book titles in 
Marathi and the authors’ names used in Marathi references have been 


given the simplest possible transliteration: 


long e = @ (the inherent short a, when not pro- 
long 4 = I nounced, is omitted in transliteration) 
longu = & 
sands = a 
retroflex 
letters = db, 4. OTe Fe gh 
anusvar = . 
vorw =v, W, or 0, depending upon pronunciation 


and usage 


Inconsistencies occur when custom and usage vary from the 
diacritical system used. Thus: 


cAmbhar is written Chambhar, since it sppears that 
way most often in English, but 

Cokhime]z, a name not yet familiar to English speakers, 
is given its correct transliteration. 


In general, an individual's preference or common English 
us. dictates the vay names are spelled in the text. However, 
in bibliographic references, the transliteration system is used. 
Thus: 


C4. Bh. Khairmode is used in bibliographic references; 
C.B. Khairmoday is used when referring to the 
individual. 


PREFACE AND ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 

My initial intention to write a political biography of Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar was gradually changed during my period of research in India 
to an attempt to record the factors in Mahar and Maharashtrian history 
which produced Dr. Ambedkar, and to discover the way in which he in 
turn changed the history of his caste, in other words, to concentrate 
on the movement rather than the man. This new perspective demanded 
@ study not only of the written record, but of such that was not 
officially recorded and of the life of the still vital movement in 
which the Mahars, now for the most part Buddhists, are involved. My 
debt to those who shared their current life and their memories with 
me is great. I have recorded the names of those essential to ay 
study in the bibliography, although the length of that list has caused 
me to omit a number whose kindness was much appreciated. 

My study as it now appears is the result of contact with the 
living participants of the history I have recorded. For this reason 
I must acknowledge my sources in the same place that I record ay 
intentions. From the long list of those I interviewed, I should lift 
out several names for special comment: D.R. and Kashi Mahesker, 

B.R. Tayade, S.Y. Waghmare, P.C. Samudre, U.R. Amrao and Shantabai 
Kamb: 


for their assistance in interviews and travel and their sustain- 


ed friendship; S.D. Gaikwad in Bombay for his conducted tours of 


Ambedkarian places and his aid in securing materials; C.B. Kheirmoday 


uu 


lit 
for sharing not only his collected materials in the Bombay University 
Library but also his experiences; V.W. Moon, then in Bramhapuri, whose 
collection of Vidarbha materials added a nev dimension to my thesis; 
Dr. V.E. Moray, who read and commented helpfully on « near-final 
draft of my thesis in London; Dadasaheb Gaikwad in Nasik who alloved 
me to read all Dr. Anbedkar's correspondence with him during the vital 
years of the movement and who won my enduring respect; Dr. Savita 
Ambedkar and Yeshvant Ambedkar, who graciously gave me permission to 


use the files of Dr. Ambedkar's papers now in the Administrator 


General's Office in Bonbay; M.N. Panchbhai in Nagpur, who made sure 
that I saw and heard as much of the life and history of the Mahar and 


Buddhist movement in Nagpur as vas humanly possible. Needless to say, 


all these men and vomen are not responsible for my interpretation of 
the history of the movement vhich has been at the core of their lives. 
I must also acknowledge gratefully the cooperation of officials 


and librarians at the Deccan Coll Post Graduate and Research 


Institute and the Gokhale Institute of Economics and Politics in 
Poona; at the Administrator General's Office, the Government of 


Bombay Archives, the Bombay University Library and the Times of Indie 


library in Bombay; at the National Archives and the office of the 


Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in New Delhi; 
at the National Library in Calcutta (and to A-N. and P.N. Sapru for 
their permission to consult the Sapru papers there) and the Masha 

Bodhi library in Calcutta; at the India Office Library and the British 
Museum in London; and in the United States, at the Library of Congress, 


the New York Public Library, the libraries of the University of Penn 


Brees 
sylvania and Columbia University, and the Ames Library at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota 

Miss Mildred Drescher, now of Grand Rapids, Michigan, added 
to my knowledge both with material and with an American perspective 
of Dr. Ambedkar and the movement in Bombay in the late 1930's and 
early 1940's. My typist, Mrs. Darlene Bishop, has handled this 
unfamiliar material with speed and efficiency. I am also grateful 


to my advisor, Dr. Holden Furber, for his constant and cheerful 


support. 


Eleanor Zelliot 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
1969 : 
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ISTRODUCTION 


Betveen 1890 and 1956, the Mahar caste of Maharashtra 
experienced @ political avakening, a development of unity, and a push 
for equal rights vith higher castes vhich mark the caste out as unique 
among Untouchable groups. The Mahar uniqueness does not lie in the 
nature of their response to 19th and 20th century political and economic 
forces in India; other lov castes used political means to gain status, 
developed caste unity and asserted their rights on the social scene, 
‘The Mahar accomplishment is in tne totality of their movenent. The 
political avakening not only involved the Mahars in political processes, 
but also produced a series of political parties an‘ a leader of all- 
India fame. The development of unity tied the village Mahar to his 
town brother so that mass action unprecedented among Untouchables vas 
possible. The push for rights vas not an effort to move up a notch in 
the social system but a leap for the top, an attempt aided not by 
traditional methods of social betterment but by modern means. 

Now, tventy years after Independence, in a day vhen many of 
India's Untouchables have experienced the benefits of an egalitarian 
goverment policy, the institutions raised up by the Maher movenent 
stand alone as efforts made by an Untouchable caste itself for its on 
welfare. The All India Republican Party, the Buddhist conversion 
movement, the schools and colleges of the People's Education Society 


all include others than Aahars but vere created by the energy and 


a- 
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ambition of the Mahar movement. There are parallel institutions in 
other segments of Indian society, but there is no other Untouchable 


caste with @ similar record of accomplishment. 


‘The vhy and hov of the Mahar movement go back beyond the year 
1890, the year vhich saw the beginning of articulate protest among the 
Mahars. The movement continues beyond 1956, the year of the death of 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, unquestioned leader of the Mahars during the thirty 
most productive years of the movement. Documentation of modern Mahar 
caste history from its ovn sources, however, begins in 1890, and the 
chief institutions and directions of the caste vere set before 
Ambedkar's death in 1956. This study attempts to record Mahar history 
as far as possible from its ovn documents. The life of the elite in 
Maharashtra, the burgeoning nationaliem in Indian thought, the changing 
policies of the British goverment are all part of common knowledge. 
The history of a dynamic low caste movement vithin the lerger picture 
ie a necessary addition to Indian history. 

‘The first Mahar document heralding a nev movenent tovard higher 
status vas noted in the Bombay nevspaper, Ipdu Prakdsh, in Nay, 1690.) 
The paper reported that "the disadvantaged are raising their voice,” 
and quoted as evidence « protest addressed to the leaders of Hindu 
society by Gopal Baba Walangkar, « retired Maher army officer. In 
language "Vvigorous...tho’ not always correct," Walangkar listed the 
disadvantages of the Untouchables: difficulty in getting educetion, 


(pilgrims' and travellers’ guest houses,) 


exclusion from dharmshali 


1ipau Prakish (Bombay, May 5, 1690), p. &. 
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discrimination while travelling, bans on participation in trade, social 
stigma even vhen army service pay might allow them to better their 
condition, revulsion toward them because of their handling of dead 
cattle. Walangkar suggested no specific remedy. The long process of 
petitioning for Justice, hovever, had begun. 

Within a year of Walengkar's appeal, Bhimrao Ramji Asbedker, 
the guiding force of the Mahar movement from his manhood to his death, 
was born in an army family related to Walangkar's. The fact that doth 
Walangkar, the boldest of 19th century Mahar leaders, and Ambedkar, by 
far the most important of 20th century Mahar figures, came from an aray 
‘background offers the first clue to the Mahar dynamic. Both men vere 
freed from the traditional subservient role of the village Mahar. Both 
were part of a non-traditional elite produced by social and economic 
set in motion vhen British domination extended over the 


‘The traditional role of the Mahar caste vas that of village 
servant. Every village, almost vithout exception, in the Harathi- 
speaking area of vest central India, had its Mah&rvige (Meher quarters.) 
Mahars hed no especial skill or craft, but performed necessary duties 
for the village as vatchnen, wall-menders, street-sveepers, removers 


of cattle carcasses, caretakers of the burning ground, servants of any 


passing goverment official. Grain and gifts in kind from the village, 
the produce from the plot of land that was his by virtue of his 
hereditary village service, and remuneration from field labor formed 
the Mahar income. Mahar service vas essential for the village; his 


status vas lov, his work menial, but his place vas secure. With the 


he 
coming of the British and the spread of new vays of administration and 
communication, the Mahar place in the village grev less important. 
Concomitant with the diminishing of his village duties, however, vere 
nev opportunities in road and bridge building, on the railroad lines, 
in the mills and ammunition factories, and, especially important, in 
the Indian armies of the British. These vere all occupations that 
freed the Mahar from his usual subservient role. It was from the 
educated members of this non-traditional “‘ahar group that new leadership 
arose. Their following came from those Mahars vhose identity no longer 
was tied to a traditional village role. 

The movement's beginning rests on economic change. Its 
direction reflects the social and political forces that shaped 
Maharashtrian life in the 19th and 20th centuries. The life of the 
Mahar leader, B. R. Ambedkar, was shaped by these forces, and he, in 
turn, was able to use the energies released by political changes to 
further Mahar progress. Born in 1891, almost at the moment of public 
protest of Mahar disabilities, Ambedkar was influenced by all the 
factors, outside and inside his caste, which brought forvard the new 
ambitions of the Mahars. Free from the traditional village role, his 
early life vas spent among educated ex-army men, imbued vith the pride 
of soldiers and acquainted with a more sophisticated Hinduism than that 
found in the village. His life was spent in urban centers, and he only 
once or twice visited the isolated Ratnagiri village in the hills 
below Bombay City where his distant relatives still live, The Hindu 
reform movement begun in Maharashtra in the middle of the 19th century 


was almost from the beginning concerned about the education of the 
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lover classes, and Anbedkar's extraordinary education vas made possible 
by caste Hindu teachers and princes pricked into action by the 
intellectual goad of reform. The “on-Brahman movement of the dominant 
agriculturist caste, the Marathas, also touched him. He claimed 
inspiration from Jotiba Phule, the Non-Brahman activist who first 
formed institutions to protest the pover of the Brahmans and the need 
for equality among all castes. 

In the tventieth century, another force vas added to those 
already influencing the Mahar movement. Nationalist agitation, in 
vhich Untouchables had little interest and no part, von from the 
British a series of political reforms beginning in 1909. The 
comnissions vhich toured India preparatory to the granting of the 
reforms, hovever, provided the lover castes vith a platform for the 
expression of grievances they had never had before, and the reforms 
themselves granted Untouchables from 1919 on ever-increasing repre- 
sentation in goverment. More important perhaps than a voice in 
legieiatures vas the political importance bestoved on Untouchables 
by virtue of their numbers. In an increasingly democratizing nation 
whose majority and minority, Hindus and Muslins, vere in seemingly 
permanent conflict, that sixth of the nation vhich vas outside the 
orthodox society of both began to feel its political veight. 

By the end of the second decade of the nev century, Ambedkar 
vas ready to assume leadership, and his opportunities vere far greater 
than Walangkar's. He stepped vith apparent ease into a dual role of 
uniting and reforming his ovn caste and acting as spokesman for all 


Untouchables to Goverment. The years betveen Welangkar's 
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unsophisticated but vigorous petition of 1890 and Ambedkar’s lengthy, 
professional demand for political representation before the Franchise 
Commission in 1919 had seen some grovth in organization end consider- 
able initiative in educational progress in scattered areas of Mahe- 
rashtra. Other Untouchable castes in India had gone farther in sone 
ways than hed the Mahars. The Iravas of Tranvancore under the leader- 
ship of Sri Barayana Guru hed developed by 1903 a system of temples 
and schools parallel to those of caste Hindus to further their 
advancement. The Adi-Dravides of Madras had taken greater advantage 
of the opportunities offered by Christian missions than hed the Mahars 
in vestern India.> ‘The Namasudras of Bengal had established a central 
caste organization in Calcutta by 1912." 
In contrast, the Mahars had hed several conferences, but had 
developed no all-inclusive caste organization. A fev schools, 
particularly in the Berar area, had been opened on Mahar initiative, 
but most of their educational opportunities cane from the efforts of 


caste Hindu reform societies and Christian missions. ievertheless 


por the Irava movement, see A. Aiyappan, Iravas eri Culture 
Change (Madras: Superintendent, Government Press, 19k4); "Svemi 
jarayana and His Movement” in Census of India, 1931, Vol. XVIII, 
Travancore, Part I - Reports (Trivandrum; Superintendent, Government 
Press, 1932), pp- 353-354; and Stephen Fuchs, “Among the seit 
Rebellious Prophets (Bombay, London: Asia Publishing House, 1965), 
Pp. 260-275. 


yor the earliest Christian-centered book on the Untouchables 
of the south see T. B. Pandian, Slaves of the Soil in Southern India 
(amsterdam, 1899). 


“Jonn H. Broomfield, Elite Conflict in a Plural Soci 


Tventieth Certury al (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Fress, 1: + P- 158. See also "camasudra” in Cecsus of 
India, 1931, Vol. V, Bengal and Sikkim, Part I - Report (Calcutta: 


Central Publishing Branch, 1933), pp- 528-529. 
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there vas ferment in many parts of Maharashtra, efforts at social and 
religious change already in process or soon to come to light among 
Mahars in Boubay and Poona, at Satara in the south and in the Nasik 
area and Khendesh in the north, in many parts of Berar and the agpur 
territory in the east. All vere seemingly unrelated, but were based 
on the leadership of those who vere in contact either vith the British 
or with caste Hindu reformers, and whose means of support came from 
other than traditional caste duties in the village. A group which 
could understand Ambedkar's modern idiom waited to be gathered. 

Given the Mahar near-vorship of "Babasaheb” Ambedkar, a name 
given him in affection and respect, it is not difficult to overstate 
his part in the Mahar movement. He came to dominate the movement in 
all its phases - social, religious and political - with such apparent 
ease that other factors in its development may be overlooked. It is 
clear, hovever, that the history of the caste as a vhole after the 
mid-1920's must be written with Ambedkar as the central figure, and 
that its development in @ modernizing and non-Hindu vay vas due to him. 
It was Ambedkar's genius that he vas able to speak both to the aspira- 
tions of his own caste and, because of his vestern education and his 
dedication to the democratic process in the solution of social problems, 
to those in suthcrity. The Mahar response to nev social and political 
opportunities began to differ from thet of other Untouchable castes 
under Anbedker's leadership. 

In-the first phase of the Anbedkarian era among the Hshars, 
from 1919 to 1935, the bench marks of the movement show an inter- 


mixture of internal achievements with the granting from on high of new 


- 
Fights and privileges in the social and political spheres. In order to 
shov more clearly the sdvancenent of each type of reform, the develop- 
ment of change within the caste structure during this period in its 
history has been treated separately from its struggles for political 
objectiv 


Chronologically, the episodes vhich mark sone step tovard 
unity and effective social protest cannot be separated from political 
achievements. In this period, the caste formed its first large-scale 
organization, established a series of nevspapers in various parts of 
Maharashtra, opened a number of hotels, held satyagrahas for vater 
rights and temple entry. At the same time, Mahar representatives 
appeared before all the governmenta) reform bodies: the Southborough 


Committee on Franchi: the Simon Comission, the Starte Comittee, the 


Round Table Conferences, the Franchise Comittee of 1932. They also 
Degan the legislative representation vhich the Southborough Commission 
alloved them on the provincial council. As internal caste history 
explains and underlies these political activities, it is given first 
consideration in this study. 

Both phases of reform reached a new stage in 2935. For the 
Mabars as « caste, that year marks their final effort to secure higher 
status vithin the Hindu scale of castes. All group efforts at san- 


skritization,> defined here as the attempt not only to emulate higher 


OM. U. Srinivas' useful concept of sanskritization as emlation 
of the Brahman rites and custccs vas first expressed in his Religion 
‘and Society Among the Coorgs of South Iniia (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1952). He somewhat expanded the definition of the term and indicated 
that the process was a necessary step toward Westernization in "A Note 
oa Sanskritization and Westernization” in Caste in Yotern Indie and 
Other Essays (Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 1962). she concept is 
‘extended to include the eculation of cther castes than Erahman and to 
take into consideration the doninant caste of the ares in Social Change 
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caste ritual practices but also as the attempt to claim the religious 
right of temple entry, came to a halt. The processes of modernization, 
including both efforts to form institutions within the non-traditional 
social and political sphere and attempts to emulate the westernized 
elite in that non-traditional vorld, which had gone hand in hand with 
earlier sanskritization, now dominated the Mahar. Ambedkar's announce- 
ment in 1935 that he would leave Hinduism brought to an end the temple 
entry movement and all other group efforts to rise in the Hindu hier- 
archy. 

Om the political side, the year 1935 marked the granting of 
full scale representation of Untouchables on all political bodies and 
@ governmental reform that broadened the base of pover within the 
legislative councils. The Mahars now turned from presentation of 
grievances, pleas for representation and nominal participation in 
the political process to the formation of a political party. 

New chapters in this study begin after the vatershed of 1935, 
end the separation of internal changes and political activity has been 
maintained. One chapter traces the background of the rejection of 
Hinduism and the acceptance of Buddhism in 1956 by Ambedkar and the 
majority of the Mahar caste; the other documents the course of the 
three political parties founded by Ambedkar and supported en masse by 
the Mahars. Although the Buddhist conversion movement and the political 


activities of the final political party, the Republican Party, contime 


in Modern India (Berkeley and Los Angeles; University of California 

Press, 1966). In this last essay, Professor Srinivas notes a phenomenon 
which applies to the Mehar movenent, that “mobility may also occur vith- 
out Sanskritization.” (p. 7) 
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unchecked after 1956, this study comes to a close with the death of 
Dr. Ambedkar in December of that year. In the conclusion, a brief 
attempt is made to evaluate the current condition of the Mahar caste, 
nov largely Buddhists, within the larger picture of the status of the 
Untouchable in contemporary India and according to the degree of 
fulfillment of Ambedkar's aims. 

Although Ambedkar dominates this study, it is not meant to 
be his political biography. A full delineation of his life vould 
consider more thoroughly his role among Untouchables other than Mabars. 
More important, Ambedkar's service as statesman and administrator, not 
as Untouchable spokesman, in the 1940's and early 1950's vould be 
dealt with in much more detail. Nor is this an attempt to record the 
history of Untouchables as a vhole. It has been limited to the story 
of the Mahar caste and its leader, leaving other matters aside in 
order to focus on the caste which produced Babasaheb Ambedkar and 
vhich folloved him most closely. 


CHAPTER I Z 
O 
‘THE MAHAR BACKGROUED 


‘The Mahar movement must be seen in the context of the history 
and culture of the state of Maharashtra. The term, Maharashtra, has 
been used for a thousand years to designate the Marathi-speaking, vest 
central area of the Indian sub-continent, although the modern state of 
that name vas given official recognition only in 1960. There are 
variations in dialect and social structure within the state, but the 
over-all unity of a common culture and shared history is greater than 
these distinctions. 

An area of 118,717 square miles, Maharashtra's chief geographic 
divisions are the Konkan, a three hundred mile coastal strip between 
the Sahyairi Mountains (vestern ghats) and the Arabian sea, and the 
Desh, a large lava plateau stretching from the ghats to the east. 
These tvo natural areas vere increased to four by the forces of 
history. The Konken and the vestern portions of the Desh vere 
Ancluded in the old Bombay Presidency. The eastern areas, called 
Vidarbha in Marathi, formed Berar and part of the Central Provinces 
under the British. The southeastern portion of the state, known as 
Marathvada, was included in the former princely state of Hyderabad. 

The ares of Maharashtra forms a bridge betveen north and south 


India, and its language ant -“)ture reflect elements of both the Aryan 


-u- 
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north and the Dravidian south. The Marathi language! derives its 
alphabet and general structure from a Senskrit base, but the 
Maharashtrian caste structure is more closely allied to that of its 
southern neighbors. As in the south, the chief divisions of caste 
groups are in three tiers, Brahnan, Non-Brahman and Untouchable, 
rather than in the traditional four-fold varpa divisions of Brahman, 
Kehatriya, Vaishya and Shudra, vith Untouchables forming a fifth or 
avarpa group. In Maharashtra, the Brahnan castes form a small elite 
of four percent of the population. The numerically dominant caste of 
the area is the Maratha complex,” an agriculturist group forming over 
thirty percent of the total population, and in the southern districts 
as much as seventy percent. At the bottom of the social structure are 
tribal groups and Untouchable castes, comprising a fifth of the 
population. The Mahar caste, vith nine percent of the population, 1s 


Imnere seen to be Dravidian elements in Marathi, but these 
have not yet been thoroughly studied. Marathi in the border areas 
takes on coloring from the adjacent language — Gujarati in the 
north, Hindi in the east, Kannada in the south. The language spoken 
in the Konkan ie called Konkani, and vhether it is a dialect of 
Marathi or a distinct language is « debatable issue. 


27me Maratha complex includes castes formerly knovn as Kunbi. 
Political consciousness in this century has unified formerly endogamous 
Groups so that the mass of Marathas consider themselves one community. 
Whether the Marathas vere Kshatriya (warriors) or Shudra (servants) in 
the varna system vas in the past an important issue. The Maratha king, 
Shivaji, von with some difficulty the right to be crowned according to 
Kshatriya rites, and a number of aristocratic ‘aratha fanilies vere 
acknovledged Kehatriya. Brahmans generally held the Marathas to be 
Shudra. The term "Non-Brahman” has been of more importance in this 
century than the varga issue of Kshatriya or Shudra. 

A study of the various important Maratha families or clens 
may be found in V. S. Shrivastayya, Zlements Amongst The Marathas 
icon D. K. Shrivastayya for Aitihasik Gaurav Granthe Mala, 
952. 
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the largest community in the third tier.> : 

Although these three groups — Brahman, ‘ion-Brahman or Maratha, 
and Untouchable — are basic to Maharashtrian social structure, other 
commmities, some of them non-Marathi-spesking, are of importance in 
the state. A thin layer of “advanced castes,” chiefly Kayastha or 
writer groups, lies Just beneath the Brahman strata. Close to the 
Brahmans in educational and social status, they have at times figured 
as Hon-Brahman leaders. The vacuum left by the lack of Maharashtrian 
Vaishya groups has been filled by Gujarati and Hindi-speaking merchant 


communities." 


Muslims, numbering some ten percent of the total 
population, contribute both merchant and artisan groups to the total 
complex. Jains, a little over one percent of the population, include 
both Marathi-speaking agriculturists vho are akin to the Marathas in 
status and Gujarati and Hindi-speaking merchant communities. The 
Christian community, numbering like the Jains « little more than one 
percent, is also split into tvo distinct groups -- converts of all 
classes from Goa, and converts, chiefly from lover castes, from the 
Maharashtra area. Some of these groups, by aid or example, have 
affected the Mahar movenent, but in the village the Brahman - 
Non-Brahman - Untouchable split determines the Mahar's outlook. 


Stere vere various pot jits (literally, stomach castes, or 
endogamous groups) among the Mahars, perticulerly in the Konkan end 
Vidarbha. Like the Merathas, the Mahars nov think of themselves as 
one community, although in some areas marriage may be preferred among 
wenbers of the same pot Jat. 


‘particularly in the urban areas, Parsis, Jain and Marvart 
merchants, and the KhoJa and Bhora Muslin groups ere influential and 
wealthy communities. Of these groups, only the Parsis, vith their 
charitable organizations, have been of a marginal importance to the 
Mahar movement. 
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Although Mahars 4i4 not serve as history makers until this century, 
they shared in the movements vhich shaped Maharashtrian culture. 
‘The bhakti movement vhich produced much of Maharashtra’s literature 
and is still the most popular religious force in the area began in the 
13th century. Among its poet-saints vas Cokhamela, a 1sth century 
Mahar devotee, and Mahars along vith other castes have travelled 
through the centuries to the center of the cult, Pandharpur in southern 
Maharashtra.> The Maratha kingdom created in the 17th century by 
Shivaji etill serves as the focal point for Maharashtrian pride.© 
Mahars served as vatchmen and soldiers in this period and may have had 
some part in the movement of Maharashtrian peoples during the Maratha 
expansion. The rule of the Peshvas, the prime ministers to vhom central 
pover passed after Shivaji's death, still found the Mahars as soldiers 
of the empire, but Mahars‘ chief memory of the Brahmanic Peshva period 
is one of degredation. The image of the Mahar forced to carry @ jer 
for his spittle so that it might not pollute the ground and to sveep 
the earth behind him so thet his footprints vould be obliterated is 


ror a study of the bhakti movement in Maharashtra, see G. A. 
Deleury, The Cult of Vithoba (Poona: Deccan College Postgraduate and 
Research Institute, 1960). The importance of this movement to the 
Mahars vill be discussed at a later point in this chapter. 


Smvaratha” may refer either to the caste or to a Mahareshtrian 
entity, as in "Maratha Brahman” or "Maratha kingdoa.” 

Useful histories in English of the Maratha empire are M. G. 
Ranade's pioneering work, Rise of the Maratha Pover (first published 
4m 1900 in Bombay by Punelekar and Company; most recent edition: 
Delhi: Pudlications Division of the Ministry of Information and Broad- 
casting, 1961), which links bhakti unity with the rise of empire; Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar's Shivaji and His Times (Calcutta: M. C. Sarkar, 1920); 
Govind Sakharam Sardesai's lew History of the “arathas (3 vols. Bombay: 
Phoenix Publications, 1946-48); and Charles A. Kincaid's History of the 
Maratha people. 2nd ed. (London: Oxford University Press, 1931). 
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still strong in the Hahar mind.’ For the Mahar, the coming of British 
over vas not a defest but an opportunity. 

The early British presence in India did not challenge the far- 
flung Maratha empire; the British came to Bombay in 1662 during the 
time of Shivaji's rule, but not until 1774 aid they mediate in the 
affairs of a Maratha empire broken by vars against the Afghans and by 
internal conflict. By 1818, hovever, the British ruled the vestern 
Desh and the Konkan directly, except for a few Princely States, 
ineluding Kolhapur, vhere Shivaji's line maintained the semblance of 
a kingdom. By 1854 they ruled Vidarbha as vell. When the British 
instituted their vestern armies, they recruited Mahars from the Konkan, 
or Ratnagiri, area, and vhatever the Mahar commitment to the Maratha 

Hl sais deen, Ratnagiri Mehars battled the Peshva's forces on the 
British side. 

‘The 19th century development of Maharashtra under the British® 
touched the Mahar in several vays: the changing village structure 
disrupted his traditional duties in the village; the mills and public 
works began to absorb even more of his excess labor than had the army; 
and the vave of social reform vaich began in the last half of the 19th 


century created a body of caste Hindus concerned about his condition. 


Ty have found no source for this supposition of strictures 
during Peshva rule, although it is common folklore among Mahars. 
Untouchables in other areas also carry this legend of degradation, 
in a different historical context, but alvays before British rule. 


8 ror aiscussions of the effect of British rule, see Kenneth 
Balihatchet, Social Policy a=i Social Change in Western India, 1817 - 
1830, (London: Oxford Univer ‘ity Press, 1957) and inder Kumar, 
Western India in the Nineteenth Century (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, and London: Soutledge and Kegan Paul, 1968. 
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At the same time as the beginnings of social reform on the part of the 
Brahmans, the vast bulk of the Maratha community began to stir tovard 
© protest against Brahmanical religious and administrative pover. The 
Non-Brahman movement began in an organized vay about 1670, struggled 
for actual political control of the area during the 1930's and 1940's, 
and emerged triumphant in a Congress Party vhich still dominates 
Maharashtra. Although Mahars vere no part of its thrust, they 
benefited by the stirring of ideals of equality and education for ell 
and by the specific efforts of Non-Brahman as vell as Brahman reforners. 

Of these four main currents of Maharashtrian history, — the 
Dhektd cult, the Maratha expansion, British rule, and the Non-Brahman 


movement ,? 


- three profoundly affected the Mahar. The bhakti cult 
gave the Mahar a culture hero and a place in the mid-stream of 
Maharashtrian devotional religion; British rule both disrupted his 
village role and gave him opportunities for advancement; the Hon- 
Brahman movenent helped to push him into the political limelight. The 
Mahar movement did not occur in e vacuum. The focus of the folloving 
pages, hovever, vill be on the Mahar caste, alloving them front and 
center of the stege and relegating more conventional history to the 


wings. 


The Traditional Mahar Role 
AMarath! proverb, jethe guo, tethe mahUrvagx, illustrates both 


My paper, "Cokhamela, a lith century Mahar Saint-Poet,” (ditto, 
University of Minnesota, 1968), discusses the first of these movements 
in relationship to the Mahar more thoroughly than I am able to do in my 
thesis. A neglect of non-elite group history makes it difficult to 
refer in detail to the effect of British rule on low caste groups, or to 
the relationship of the Non-Brahman and the Maher movenents. 
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the pervasiveress of the Mahar caste and its low status in the caste 
hierarchy. Literally, it means "Wherever there is a village, there is 
a aga."2° In reality, it carries the same import as the English 
Proverb, “There's a black sheep in every flock."22 the anthropologist 
Iravati Karve reports another proverb vhich stresses the identification 
of the Mahar with all areas of Maharashtra. On the eastern edge of 
Vidarbha, where Hindi speakers are found among Marathi speakers, a 
Mahar proudly told her, “Wherever you find Mahars, there is Mahe- 
rashtra."22 

Census figures bear out the legend of Mahar ubiquity. Alone 
among Untouchable castes, Mahars are found in every district of 
Maharashtra. Second in size only to the Maratha caste, the Mehars 
constitute from five percent of the population in the coastal areas 
to almost tventy percent in eastern districts of the state. While 
analogous Untouchable castes, particularly the Mala in Andhra terri- 
tority and the Holeya in Mysore, were often included vith Mahars in 
census figures, it is fairly clear that the Marathi-speaking Mahars 
have an identity only with the s1 


e of Maharashtra. 
‘The Mahars, with nine percent of the population, greatly 


10the makArvizE, the living quarters of the Mahars, is 
alvays seperate from the village proper, usually lying to the east 
of the village. 


Ulexander Robertson, The Mahar Folk, (Calcutta: Y.M.C.A. 
Publishing Fouse ac¢ Cxford University Press, 1938), p. 1. In 
Marathi Proverbs, (Cxford: Clarendon Press, 1899), p. 243, the 
Rev. A. Manvaring gives the meaning of this proverb as "Nothing 
is perfect in this life.” 


12tyavatl Earve, Paripurti, 4th ed. (Poona: Deshmukh & Co., 
1959). 
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outnumber the other important Untouchable groups. Chambhara, a 
leather-vorking caste similar to the Chamars of the north, and Mangs, 
Dasket and rope makers and village musicians, together with Mahars 
bring the total Untouchable population percentage to tvelve.3 within 
these castes vere smaller endogamous groups, often found only in @ 
Particular area. Sone hierarchical status vithin the caste itself has 
been recorded. Of the Mahar pot Jats (endogamous groupings), the 
Somavanshi of the Ratnagiri and vestern Desh areas seem to have been 
the most numerous and the social superiors of other Mahars. Fifty- 
three separate units of Mahars in the Bonbay Presidency vere recorded 
in the 1911 census." there is little literature on the subject, 
however, and almost no reference to pot jats in the writings of the 
Mahars themselves. The relationship of the Mahar to the Mang, his 
ritual inferior, and to the Chambhar, his superior, as vell as to 
other castes ranked above all three groups has been more important in 
Mahar history than the internal divisions of the Mahars. 

The established place of the Mahar in the village community 


13in the 1961 Census, Chanbhers, Mahars, and Mangs account for 
90% of the Scheduled Caste population: fifty-four small castes, many 
of them non-Marathi speaking, account for 10%. 1961 figures for the 
three groups are: 


Mahar 782,008 
Mang T2T ,006 
Chambhar 491,326 


Buddhist (former Mahars) 2,789,914 
which together with other Scheduled Castes total 5,016,828, or 12.70% 
of the Maharashtra population of 39,553,718. Census of India, 1961, 
Vol. X, Maharashtra. Part V-A, Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
in Maharashtra - Tables (Delhi: Manager of Publications, 1964), 
PP 32. 


census of India, 1911. Vol. II. Bombay. Part I - Report 
(Bombay: Government of Central Press, 1912), p. 287. 
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was as one of tvelve balutedars, village servants whose duty vas to 


the village, not to a single landlord, and vhose recompense (baluta, 
grain or gifts in kind) came from the village as a vhole. The number 
and composition of the balutedars varied from place to place in 
Maharashtra but the Mahar vas alvays included.2> In contrast to most 
of the other balutedirs, Mang, Chambhar, Sonar (goldsmith), Suter 
(carpenter), Loher (ironsmith), Kumbhar (potter), Joshi (astrologer), 
Parit (washerman), etc., the Mahar vas also entitled to watan, a fixed 
amount of land that remained in the possession of the Mahar who 
inherited the baluted%r position. Other vatandrs included the 
village officials: the Patil (headman, usually a Maratha), the 
Kulkarni (the accountant, usually a Brahman, called in Viderbhe the 
Patvari), the Caugula (assistant to the Patil). The Mahars’ holding 
of vatan brought no high status, but its existence indicates a close 
tie to a particular village and a recognition of the necessity of 
Mahar work.26 


A5varying lists of balutedirs may be found in J. T. Molesvorth's 
A Dicti » Murathee and English (Bombay: Bombay Education Society's 
Press, Tea; Selections from the Minutes and Other Official Writ: 
of the Honourable Mount-Stuart Elphinstone, G. W. Forrest (Ed.) 
(london: R. Bentley, 1664) p. 21; A. C. Lyall, Gazetteer for the 
ed Districts, Commonly Called Berar (Bombay: Education 
1870), p. 206; A. R. Kulkarni's "Village Life in the 
Deccan in the Seventeenth Century” in Indian Economic and Social History 
Review (IV (1)), pp. 38-52; and Shankarrao Kharat's volume of short 
B&r® Balutedar (Poona: Thokal Prakasan, 1959), which contains 
@ story for each of tvelve balutedirs. 


6yerola Mann, the pioneering agricultural officer (and 
sociologist) of the Poona area, in his study of Jategaon Budruk village 
defines the Mahars as "a class of village servants vho are alvays 
provided with land, as they form an absolutely necessary part of the 
village organisation." Harold H. Mann and N. V. Kenitkar, Land and 
Labour in a Deccan Village (Study io. 2, Bombay: Oxford University 
Press, 1921), p. 32. From Harold Mann also comes an indication of the 
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The Maher's incose in the form of baluta vas supplemented ty 
Vhat he could grov on his vatan land and ty a host of perquisites 
knovn as the "fifty-two rights.""7 there is no record of all the 
legendary fifty-tvo rights, but they included the hides of the dead 
cove of the village, the clothes of the corpse in the burning ghat, 
the privilege of begging left-over food from door to door, and such 
ritual-releted gifts as "money throm into her platter vhen a Mahar 
woman comes to vave a lemp around the head of the bride or bridegroom's 
mother."28 those Mahars vhose inheritance did not include the 
Daluted&r title probably labored on others’ lands. 

‘The post of the Mahar as an “inferior villege servant,” the 
term coined by the British in dealing vith balutedEr matters, vas of 
long standing. Alexander Robertson, a Scottish missionary vho vorked 
for years anong the Mahars of Vidarbha, reports seeing a copy of « 
charter dated 1129 A.D., listing duties end dues of the Mahar and the 
inter-relationships with other baluted—irs, attested to by Patils and 


mount of vatan Land held by the Mahar. He records an account of land 
records for 1770 in a village near Poona vhich notes the village Mahars 
re assigne2 28 acres, the village Patel 42; other inBms (vatan lend) 
go to temples and individuals by name. The Mahars held the same amount 
of vatan land in 1917. There were ten families of Mahars in the vil- 
lage, certain of them holding the balutedar post in rotation. Harold H. 
Mann, in collaboration vith D. R, V. Kanitker and V. 
A. Tamhane, Land and Labour in » (University of Bonbay 
Economic Series 0. 1, Bombay: Oxford University Press, 1917), p- 35-37. 


17a. £, Enthoven in Tribes and Castes of Bombay, Vol. IT 
(Bombay: Central Government Press, 1922), pp- 415-017, recorts the 
legend of 52 rights but found only twenty among the Mahars of Bombay 
Presidency. Alexander Robertson in The Mahar Folk, pp- 27-29, also 
found tventy of the 52 rights current in the Central Provinces, but edde 
that the Government has substituted a monthly vage in cash in Berar. 


lWenthoven, Tribes and Castes of Bombay, p. h1T. 
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Kulkarnis of ilasik, Junnar, Khed, Poona, Pandharpur, Beder and 


Paithan.29 


There is one indication that the balutedirs, including the 
Mehars, may have sat as e panchayat to decide village affairs“? but « 
general reviev of their duties indicates a useful, not poverful, 
position in the village. 

‘The Mahar palutedr's duties included acting as villege vatch- 
man, arbitrating in boundary disputes, serving as guide and messenger 
to government servants, calling landowners to pay revenue, escorting 
the government treasury, tracking thieves, repairing the caugi (village 
hall) and village vall, sveeping the village roads, carrying messages 
(particularly those of deaths) to other villages, removing the car- 
casses of dead cattle from the village, bringing fuel to the burning 


grouna.22 


WRovertson, The Mahar Folk, p. 26. The towns listed cover a 
large part of that area of Maharashtra known as the Desh. 


20,, S, Altekar, in Ristory of Village Communities (Madras: 
Oxfora University Press, 1927), p- he notes thas the at the panchayat con 
sisted of the Patil, the Kulkarni and all the village servants including 
Mahars and Mange. "Thus the Judgment of the village Panchayat in Babaji 
Javaji ve. Babaji Baji delivered in A.D. 1673 1s signed by tventy-three 
patels, ten chaugdlas, four goldsmiths, one carpenter, one potter, two 
shoemakers, six mahars and one mang." His reference is V. K. Rajvade, 
Aitihasixa Lekhasamgraha, xvi. p. 55- 


2lthe most complete records of Mahar duties may be found in 
R. N. Gooddine, "Report on the Village Communities of the Deccan” in 
Selections from Records of Boabay Government, No. IV, (Bombay: Educa- 
tion Society's Press, 1852), pp. 13-14, and Coats 1823 study of 
Lonikand, quoted in G. S. Ghurye, After o Century and a er - 
Lontkand Then and Nov (Bombay: Popular Book Depot, 1960), pp. xxxv - 
xxxvii. Sone of the duties of the Maher are immortalized in legend. 
the 1ith century Mahar saint was aided in dragging out cattle 
by the God Vitoba himself, vas born in a miraculous vay vhile 
his parents vere on an errand for the Patil, and died mending the 
village vall. In another legend, the God Krishna took the form of a 
Mahar in order to carry the treasury of the village Mangalvedhe to the 
governor at Bedar. See C. A. Kincaid's interpretation of Mahipeti's 
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‘The Mahar also hed fixed duties in religious and ritual matters, 
including, in some villages, the kindling of the first Holi festival 
fire in the village, from vhich other fires vere 1it,°* and caring for 
the shrine and the palanquin of the villege goddess of pestilence, 
Mariai, vhich vere kept in the Mah&rv&gK.*3 Small services at the tine 
of wedding celebrations and other rituals vere also the duty of the 
Mahar. These duties vere performed in the context of the Mahar's 
untouchability; his touch vas polluting, and in some areas his shadow, 
and he did not come into direct contact with a caste Hindu or enter « 
caste Hindu home. The village school, temple, and vell vere outside 
the boundary of his life. Some restrictions in clothing, ornaments, 
metal household vares and the observance of ceremonies vere enforced. 
He vas marked off from higher castes by his clothing, vhich usually 
included a stick (Kitni)*" ana a blanket (Kipb]S) across his shoulder; 


Bhaktavijaya in Tales of the Saints of Pandharpur (Bombay and Madras: 
Humphrey Milford for Oxford University Press, 1919), pp. 111-115. 


22Roberteon, The Mahar Folk, p. 23. See also G. 8. Ghurye, 
After a Century and er - Lonikand Then and Now (Bombay: Popular 
Book Depot, Tol pp See 


23yeriai is the smallpox or cholera goddess. The 1631 Marathi- 
English dictionary defines mari as epidemic disease or pestilence. Ki 
means mother. The propitiation of this goddess at the time of a - 
pox or cholera epidemic was an important function in which all the 
village took part. Ghurye reports that in Lonikand a cart dedicated 
to Mariai arrived from a vestern direction in the season of Ashadha 
(beginning of the monsoon). The Mahars of Lonikand went to Wagholi to 
receive it, drew the cart to Lonikand, and sent word to the Mahars of 
the eastern villege of Perne to come to receive it. After a Century 


and Quarter, p. 69. 


2kone of the many names used for Mahars is Kajhivale (men 
with a stick). inthoven, Tribes and Castes of Bombay, p- 1. 
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by the greeting, johr, he used for higher caste men; and ty the 
suffix, nik, attached to his first name. 

‘The Mahar role in the village vas specifically inferior, and 
yet all his duties did not connote untouchability. He did not perform 
the sanitation vork identified with the Bhangi of the north; indeed 
Such vork today is done in Maharashtra by imported Bhangis or Gujarati 
eveeper castes. His handling of dead cattle, hovever, vas reason 
enough to mark him as Untouchable. And after the manner of Untouch- 
ables all over India, he ate the carrion beef of the carcasses vhich 
vere his charge. Some of his duties seem to include a degree of 
authority, f.e. the judging of boundary disputes, but there is no 
legal evidence indicating the actual degree of Mahar pover.?> 

‘The Maher balutedir duties, concomitant though they vere with 
untouchability, gave the Maher a videly-held reputation for cleverness 
and, as Elphinstone put it, “early habits of inquisitiveness and 
observation."2© ‘Tne concept of the inferior yet responsible and all- 
knoving servant is common to many cultures, but the position of the . 
‘Mahar occasionally goes beyond this. C. B. Agarval notes, "In cases of 
[lend] disputes, his decision vas villingly accepted by both the 
parties. The Maher, therefore, played the part of a witness end « 


25yoan Mencher has noted thet Untouchables in Madras are also 
Judges of boundary disputes, but in the actual instances she has seen, 
the duty is a symbolic one of valking the boundary under some 
official's direction. (Conversation November 1967). 


2%uountstuart Elphinstone, Rep- 
from the Paishva (Calcutta: Government 


the Territories 
ette Press, 1621), p. ST. 
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Judge simitaneously."*7 This is a recent Judgment, and may reflect a 
desire to imbue the traditional Maher position vith more respectability 
than the Mahar actually had. A mid-nineteenth century British descrip- 
tion does not carry the veight of the effort to legitimize past 
tradition, however, and its conclusion is probebly an accurate estinate 
of the Hshar's place: 


The Muhar is emphatically called the village eye. He is the 
watchman and guardian of the village, and the living chronicle of 
its concerns. His situation or his curiosity makes him acquainted 
with everybody's affairs, and his evidence is required in every 
dispute. Should tvo cultivators quarrel respecting the boundaries 
of their fields, the Muhar's evidence ought to decide it; and 
should a similar quarrel happen between tvo villages, the Muhars 
are alvays the chief actors in it, and to their decision alone it 
is sometimes referred. The Muhar's duties are so numerous that 
complete enumeration of them vould be tiresome; - in short, 

Munar is to the village what a peon is to a Government office. 


‘The Mahars vere so numerous and so widespread in Maharashtrian 
society that the caste name literally stood as a synonym for Untouch- 
able. A poem written in the late 19th century reveals both the 
consciousness of the Mahar plight that was opening up in some members 
of the elite, and the use of the concept Mahar to comote the end 
Product of social injustice: 

‘The First Question Of The Untouchable Boy 
The children of untouchables, 
ee gay, playing on the roadside— 
A Brahmin caze from far 
to the simple kids vhat should he say: 
"O you brats of Mahars, move avay, 


be gone! What are you playing at, you louts? 
Run and give vay to the Brahaia! 


2Tc. B. Agarval, Zhe Harijans in Rebellion (Bombay: 
Taraporevala Sons and Co., 1934), p- 6T- 


28cooddine, “Report on the Village Communities..." p- 13- 
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The boys fled—who vould dare stay! 

One smonget them did; 

the wicked Brahmin brandishea his club and shouted, 
"Ass! thy shadov must not fall on me, 

get thee gone, or else this "sveet present"!' 

The kia too slunk homevards, 

musing— 

"What if my shadow fell on him, 

vhat's so vrong about it?* 


‘At home he asked the question of his mother. 

The poor mother said: 

‘We are lov and they ere high, 

when you see them, you had better step aside.’ 

She said so—simply. 

How should she knov 

that highness in this vorld is built 

on sin and glory 

on the degradation of others! 

3 September 1888°9 
‘The Mahar place, and that of other Untouchable castes, is also 

revealed in Maratha folklore. The Marathi proverb is so pointed that 
any caste, including the Brahman, can be characterized disparagingly 
vith @ few vell-chosen vords. Nevertheless, those sayings involving 
Mahars consistently underline their inferior, despised position. 
Kanada kaptt, telapgt cor, Gpi abi harEnkhor - "the Kanarese is a 
cheat, the Telugu is a thief, and the Mahar is an eater of forb!dden 


fooa” -7° succinctly puts both non-Maharashtrians and lov castes out- 
gide the pale. Mah&raci Ai, caybh&r ghevd carries the meaning of “what's 


29xrishnaji Keshav Danle, known as Keshaveut. Translated by 
Prabharkar Machve in his short biography, Keshavsut (New Delhi: 
Sahitya Akademi, 1966), pp. 45-b6. 7 


30poberteon, The Mahar Folk, p. 22. The proverb also illus- 
trates the usual practice of considering people from outside one's own 
linguistic area as a language group, vithout reference to caste, 
i.e. Kanarese, Telugu, but noting the exact caste of any person 
speaking one's own language. 
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that to me” although its literal transletion is the crude, "Let the 
Chambher take the Mahar's mother." Meh&r melX, ma] geld, means "The 
Mahar is dead, the dirt is gone.” Koybge bakre dhan nahit: mahlr mang 
Jt nEhit - "Hens and goats are not vealth, Mahars and Mangs ere not 
castes” -3! puts their status in terms of « set of rural values. The 
1831 Marathi-English dictionary defines mah&rk&vl— as a black and 
daring species of crov, "so called because, like the Mahar, it 
frequents cemeteries and is foul and nauseating.” In the same 
dictionary, maharki means the office and rights of the village Mahar, 
or "any mean or low drudgery” and is used with the seme meaning today. 
The only proverb vhich allovs the Mahar a rebuttal to this disparage- 
ment concerns his duty of providing the fuel for the pyre of the 
corpse. "Get out,” says the Brahman to the Mehar. "One day,” replies 
the Mahar, "I shall bring your covdung cakes."32 


Religious Role and the Outlet 


Ont ion 


Although the villege Mahar had essential functions in the 
performance of ritual on social occasions, his own religion bore little 
semblance to that of the Brahmanic traiition. One Gazetteer of the 
late 19th century reports that Mahars observed their caste ritual with 
great seriousness, only to be laughed at by other castes.2> The gods 
worshipped included not only the village pestilence goddess, Mariai, 


3Robertson, The Mahar Folk, p- 3- 
32obertson, The Mahar Folk, p- 23. 


33central Provinces District Gazetters, Chanda District, Vol. A, 
compiled by U. F. Begbie and A. E. ielson (Allahabad: 1909), p. 117. 
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but an assortment peculiar to the Mahar alone, or at least to the lover 
orders. An 1894 Mahar document lists the objects of Mahar vorship in 
this vay: 

[our] Goa's names: Satvi, Jarvai, Mesei 

Vetal, Mhasa, Bahiri, Bhadvi, Mariel; 

We do not know Brahma, Visnu, Mshes, 

Kriena, Rukhmai, Ramsita, Lakenan.3* 
The gode vorshipped by the Mahars vere mother goddesses, demon gods, 
or purely Maharashtrian objects of vorship, unrelated to the Hindu 
trinity of Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva. In Khandesh and Vidarbha, five 
stones representing a local legend about five brave brothers served 
as ritual centers.2> The 19th century Gazetteers report a bevildering 
variety of religious practices, often prevalent in a limited geographic 
ares. 

‘There vere Mahar sannyasis, called gosSvis, vho joined the 

lover orders of religious mendicants. Mahar holy men within the bhakti 
tradition vere vorshipped by other castes in some areas of Maharashtra.2© 


34Poem in the style of Tukaram by Pandit Kondiram, attached to 
Gopal Baba Walangkar's 1894 petition. (Handwritten copy ip the 
Khairmoday Collection of Ambedkar materials, Boubay University Library.) 
‘The poem is a bitter criticism of Mahar religious practices and the 
restrictions visited upon them, evidently written by a Mahar holy man. 
It concludes "Burn the Brahmanical Scriptures. This is the warning of 
penais Kondiren.” (Translated from the Marathi vith the help of Pramod 
Kale. 


35tmis vas reported to me by several Yahars. One staunch 
Buddhist in Nagpur keeps five stones in a cupboard in his home as a 
reninder of the Mahar degraded past. 


36me Gazetteer of Khandesh notes "In sone cases Mher Sadus vho 
worship Vitroba have been worshipped by other Hindus.” etteer of 
Bombay, Vol. XII. xhandesh. James M. Camptell, W. Ramsay, John Pollen 
(ocutriers). (Bombay, 1550), p. 119. In Poona, the samadhi of Gopal 
Svami Yagavkar, a Mahar holy man vho vas also a paynaster in the British 
Army in the 19th century, serves today as a center of vorship for Mehars 
and other castes as vell. 
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The traditional religious leadership of the community, hovever, seems 
to have been superceded in the modern period by the first educated 
generation of Mahars, and its exact function is not clear. What is 
clear is that the Mahar relationship to Brahmanical religion vas almost 
nil, that the Mahar part in village ritual vas carefully controlled and 
restricted, and that Mahar holy men offered no pathvay to the community 
out of the confinenents of their traditional village role. Religious 
groups which offered spiritual if not social equality drev Mahars into 
their membership, although it is not possible to date this movement, 
except for entry into the Christian church. A good many Mahars in the 
Amraoti and Bhandara area joined the Mah&mubh&va, a Hindu sect tradi- 


tionally founded by Chakradha Svami eat the end of the 13th century, and 
century later in disfavor with other Hindus because it vas “unsound 
on the question of caste. . .It is at least certain that they vere 
anti-Brahmanical."3? The Mahanubhavas retained to a large degree their 
former caste associations but vere somevhat set apart from other Hindus 
by belief and ritual practices. Other Mahars Joined the Kabir or 
Ramananda papths or sects, although the only references for this are 

C. B. Khairmode's statement on the attractions of these sects for the 


38 ana 0 


army-Mahars, vho had already broken their village connections, 
1909 statement in the Chanda district Gazeteer of the Central Provinces, 


an area in which Mahars had more economic freedom than in the Desh, 


37r, U.P. Raeside, "A Bibliographical Index of Mahanubheva 
Works in Marathi.” Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies (London: University of London, Vol. XXIII, Part 3, 1: ° 
p. bos. 


38cangadev Bhavanrao Khairmoge, DX. BhImrao Ranji Agbegker, . 
Vol. I, (Bombay: Y. B. Ambedkar, 1952), p. 9. 
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Which noted: "They [the Mahars] are not unintelligent, and a good many 
of the cultivators and weavers have abandoned castes and joined 
Kabirpanth."29 Participation in the most important panth, of the 
Marathi-speaking area, that of the Wirkarls or the Pandherpur sect, 
will be discussed later, since this group offers a vell documented and 
important segnent of Mahar history. 

The early records of the Christian Church in Maherashtra also 
offer evidence that Mahara grasped the opportunities available to 
Detter their status. In his Minute on Education of March, 1624, 
Elphinstone noted: "It 18 observed that the missionaries find the 
lovest castes the best pupils.""0 A review of fifty years of history 
of the Anerican Marathi Mission, vorking chiefly in the Ahnadnagar 
area, by a Maharashtrian Brahman convert noted that “the great body of 
our Christians are from the Mahar caste." The Mission had begun its 
main vork in 1832 in the city of Ahmadnagar with @ Poor House, to vhich 
chiefly Mshars cane, and from this group the first converts energed. 
"Moreover, the Missionaries generally had servants of the Mahar caste, 
to vhom they vere accustomed regularly to read the scriptures and 
Breach. Another reason is that, vhen a high caste man becomes @ 
Christian his relatives expel hia from his caste. The Mahars and 
Mangs, ‘on the contrary, by becoming Christians, are not degraded, but 


are rather elevatea."*2 


39chanda District Gazetteer, p. 117. 


Ori phinstone, "Minute on Education, March 162h, 


Selections... 
P. 105. 


“Agey. R. V. Modak, "History of the Native Churches” Memorial 
re of the American Marathi Mission (1813 - 1861 (Bombay: Education 
of the Apericen Marathi Hission 
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‘The evidence suggests that Mahars who had to some degree 
gained economic or social status through occupations outside the 
traditional role attempted to adopt religious practices more 
sophisticated than customary Mshar ritual. Conversion to 
Christianity in areas vhere vestern missions vere strong also 
served as @ vay out for the Mahar. Conversion, hovever, vas 
limited to a minority, and never attained the proportions of the 


mass movements in the south of India."2 


i9th Century Change in the Mahar 
Village Role 


Interesting and complex as the Maher's village position and 
his role in Maharashtrian society was, there is little in his village 
role, the Maher caste organization, or the scattered efforts to Join 
an unorthodox religious group to serve as ground for a unified Mahar 
movement. Their position did give them contact, although at a remove, 
vith caste Hindus and government officials. The system of carrying 
messages and tracking thefts to the neighboring villages might have 


1882), pp. 18, 26-27. Rev. Modak also notes 
that when a Mang family became converted in 1815, "the caste feeling of 
many of the Mahar Christians began to appear. For many years the con- 
flict with caste was continued. But...for the last few years caste 
feeling appears to have been entirely eradicated.” p. 17. 


\2mhe 1961 Census iists the number of Christians in Maharashtra 
as 560,594. Census of India. Paper ito. 1 of 1963. 1961 Census - 
Religion (Delhi: Manager of Publicatii 1963), p. 24. Not all of 
these vere Mahars. Since Goanese Christians living in Bombay ere 
included in this figure, it is possible that not even the majority vere 
former Mahars. 

See J. Waskom Pickett 's Christian Movements in India 
(lew York, Cincinnati: Abingdon, 1933) for a discussion of widespread 
Christian conversions. Bombay Province is not considered here as & 
major conversion area. 
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enabled a Mahar netvork of communication to be established, but how 
much these exchanges vere used for the carrying of ideas 1s & 
question."3 Mahar organization seems to have varied from place to 
place, with either a headman knovn as a patil or a mehtra or a 
hereditary arbitrator of disputes as the head of the caste group. 
Enthoven notes that "caste disputes are settled by the men of the 
* seplying a 
certain flexibility in the system, vhich if it did nothing to build 


village with or without the help of the hesdman,' 


@ movement for change, at least did not inhibit innovation. 

There vas much in the village situation, however, to inhibit 
@ movement among Mahars tovard upvard mobility and to make difficult 
any cooperative effort of the various Untouchable castes to better 
their situation. The Mangs and Mahars were traditional rivals. 
The Satara Gazetteer for 1865 notes the competitive spirit between 
these two castes which was common to the south, and possibly other 
areas, of Mabarashtra: "The Mhars and Mange are hereditary rivals 
each longing for the chance of ruining the other.""> The Chasbhare 


“Bpobert J. Miller stresses this idea. "With movement into 
such jobs [in the textile mills and on the railroad), the potential 
of the communications network between Mahars (message-running from 
village to village, contact vith other Mahar vatchmen) could provide 
an essential component of political organization.” "'They Will Hot 
Die Hindus': The Buddhist Conversion of Mahar Ex-Untouchables,” 
Asian Survey, Vol. VII, No. 9 (September 1967), pp. 637-644. 


\\enthoven, Tribes and Castes of Boubay, p. 40k. Meher caste 
organization seems to have been especially strong in the Nasik area 
and in Kolhapur. There is no clear picture of the vay in vhich this 
traditional leadership vas absorbed into the modern Mahar caste 
structure based on political pover. 


4s, 
Gazetteer of the Bonbay Presidency. Vol. XIX. Satara 
(Bombay: Government Central Press, 1605), p- 112. The Mahar-Mang 


emmity seems to have been based at least partially on differing 
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on the other hand seem to have already risen beyond competition or 
envy. Their leather vork alloved entrance into the boriers of trade 
and also easy entry into the tovns and cities. ‘vo indications 
that they vere closer to clean caste status than either Mehar or 
Mang exist; in addition to their assigned status as the highest of 
the Urtouchable castes, the present pattern of Maharashtrian villages 
indicate that the Chambhar homes are, and probably vere in the past, 
somevhat nearer those of caste Hindus than the homes of Mahars or 
Mangs. It 1s also indicative of higher status that "Mahar-Mang” 
vas more often used, both in proverbs and in the writings of such 
early reformers as Jotiba Phule in the mid 19th century, as synonyms 
for Untouchables, rather than "Mahar-Mang-Chanbhar." The implication 
of both 19th and 20th century caste histories is that the Mangs and 
Chmbhars had neither the mmbers nor the Mahar ambition to force 
change, Mangs because of their place below the Mahars ritually, their 
tradition of inter-caste competition, and their lack of an economic 
base, Chambhars because they vere ritually superior to Mabars and able 
to secure their imediate needs through economic channels. 

Many elements in traditional Mahar life hindered change. 
The Mahar position developed no craft or skill to carry over into 
urban or modern life. The perquisites of begged bread and the hides 
Of dead cattle with their connotations of dirty and forbidden food 
both vere under attack by reformers among the caste as early as the 


1890's, but may have been an economic necessity. The vatan lend tie 


attitudes tovard the pig, an aninal revered by the Hangs and scorned 
by the Mahars. Some Gazetteers specify that the Mahar duty did not 
inciude the removal of pig carcasses from the village. 
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held the balutedar Mahar to the village. The participation of Mahars 
in entertainment, including the travelling temush® groups vhich 
still play in Asharashtrian villages, might have served at least 
as a network for the transmission of nev ideas, but the status 
of the entertainer vas lov, his material vas often thought vulgar 
by the modernizing elite, and the participation of women both as 
actors and audience vas not in keeping with higher class morality. 

It was the absence of any naturally evolving path tovard more 
economic security in the changing vorld of the 19th century that 
caused many Mahars to break their connections with the traditional 
village role. Mang vork in basketry and rope making together vith 
egricultural labor sufficed to keep then at the low economic level 
at which they lived. Chanbhar leather vork vas still essential 
to agricultural, and moved easily into the shoe industry in towns 
and cities. For the Mahar, the esteblistment of peaceful conditions, 
changes in commmication and systems of lav, and the increase in 
numbers vhich came ebout under the British regime, took avay much of 
the viability of his place as an inferior but responsible village 
servant. He no longer carried the treasury, messages vere often sent 
by post, criminal cases and land disputes vere not settled by the 
village alone, the duties of vatchnan and repairer of the villege vall 
faded into insignificance. 

‘The Mahar vas both pushed and, except for the vaten tie, free 
to enter new occupations. Even in the late 18th century, the araies 
of the British had absorbed large nunbers from the economically 
backvard area of the Konken. In the 19th century, and especially 


3h 
tovard its end, the Mahar began to move into other nev areas. The 
railvay seemed to offer the earliest opportunity. The Khandesh 
Volume of the Bombay Gazetteer for 1880 verifies the importance 
of this outlet, and also offers comment on the social change such 
employment brought about. After defining the traditionel Maher 
asa “lazy,” "unthrifty,” “intelligent” village servant, the 
Gazetteer coments: 
Other Mhars earn their living as labourers or husbandmen, 

chanting Tukaram's verses, and selling fuel and gress. They 

make excellent railvay gang labourers and have gained almost 

@ monopoly of the unskilled railvay labour market. . . 

Of late betveen landholders and village Mhars complaints 

and feuds have grown very common. . . the railvay has done 

much for the Mhars. . .Some of them, gathering capital as petty 
contractors and moneylenders, show mich independence, and manage 
their business without the help of any high caste clerk, Of 
late too, they have begun to send their boys to school. 

The Kolhapur Gazetteer of 1886 notes another avenue of change - 
employment on roads and building: "Of late years regular employment 
in State public vorks has improved the condition of the Mhars and 
they are less in debt than Kunbis."“7 

The cities also began to absorb Maher labor, although at a 
less rapid rate than the higher castes. The Untouchable did not 
find employment in the Bombay mills as early as did other castes, ~ 
but tovard the end of the 19th century, sizeable numbers of Mehars 


vorked in the mills not only in Bombay but in the developing 


\nandesh Gazetteer, pp- 116, 119. 


“Toazetteer of y o 

Bombay. Vol. XXIV. Kolhapur. James M. 
Campbell (Compiler) (Bombay: Government Central Press, 1886), 
p- 3. 
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industries of Sholapur, Akola, and Nagpur also."® Late entrance plus 
factors of pollution kept them in the lover paid menial jobs and in 
the spinning rooms, but comparative figures in 1872 and 1921 show 
the significance of this outlet for their lebor. The percentage 
of mill hands in Bombay city vho vere Untouchables vas less than 
one percent in 1872, although in the city as a vhole, the proportion 
of Untouchables vas just under five percent. By 1921, the proportion 
of Untouchables in both city population and mill labor force vas 
near tvelve percent."9 other outlets in Bombay City for Untouchable 
lebor vere the conservancy or sanitation forces and dock iabor, 
although no 19th century figures are available to show how early 
these channels opened up. Mahars vorked on the docks at least by 
1933 and undoubtedly earlier. A 1941 study which reports 
conditions unchanged since 1933 and hence must reflect an earlier 
situation shows that Mahars were concentrated, by area as vell as 
caste, in specific jobs: shore labor (Satara Mahars), coal labourers 
(Satara, Poona, Sholapur Mahars, with Satara Mahars on colliers 
or steamers and Poona Mahars on shore), and on the dock railway 
the cohesion 


(Nasik and Ratnagiri Mahars.) This source stre: 
of Mahar labor: "Mahars work generally as Matari (bag carrying) 


\8mere are no 19th century sources of information on Mahar 
labor in the Sholapur and Nagpur mills. The weaving occupation of 
Mahars of the ‘agpur area, their large numbers, and the information 
available on reform vork anong Mahar mill labor in the early 20th 
century vould argue for entry into the iagpur mills at an earlier 
date and in larger nucbers than in Bombay. 


“SMorris David Morris. ‘The nergence of an Industrial Labor. 
Force in India: A Study of the Bombay Cotton Mills, 165-197. 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1965), 
Pe. The 
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labourers, and the unity amongst them is so strong that no outsider 
can come in to share their work. The main reasons attributed to 
this sort of unity are firstly the peculiar hard nature of their 
Work, and secondly the unique method of dividing their vages 
[through a muktidgm or foreman]."°° ‘The Hahars, hovever, dominated 
the docks to no greater extent than they did the mills. They formed 
twelve percent of the shore labor, while Marathas formed seventy-eight 
percent. Of the 2000 coal labourers, hovever, ninety-eight percent 
vere Mahars and two percent vere Muslims "vho have been vorking with 
the Hahars for a long time and are very much the Mehars in their mode 
of life and general behavior.">> 

Mshar labor in towns and in villages near factory-towns also 
shovs a movement which, although recorded in the early 20th century, 
may vell have begun much earlier. Harold Mann's 1916 study of 
Saswad, a town sixteen miles from Poona, offers @ picture of 
considerable mobility. Mahars constituted 59 households (288 
people) in a tovn of 6000, a proportion far below their village 
population percentage. Of this small group, however, some sixty 
percent of the households had one member avay from Saswad; twenty 
vere in Bombay, seven in Poona, six in lasik and four in other places. 
Of those avay from Saswad, nineteen vorked a2 masons, fifteen as 
labourers, tvo as butlers and one as a foreman. Of the sixty males 


left in Saswad (in contrast to 112 vomen), tventy-nine vere laborers, 


50nasikilal P. Cholia, Dock Labourers in Bonbay. (Bombay: 
Longmans, (Green and Co), 1941), p- Sh. 


Slcnolia, Dock Labourers in Bombay, pp. 60-61. 
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ten masons, one carpenter, two cle>ks, one "independent," and eight 
“charity” (gosavis or mendicants.) These figures indicate tventy- 
five percent vere in skilled vork, a larger percentage than the 
observers expected. Of those avay from the ton, forty-tvo had 
remitted money, and those vith vaten rights had not broken that 
connection. Seventeen boys and one girl out of 101 Mabar children 
Were at school; one boy vas in high school.>2 

‘two studies of villeges, both vithin twenty-five miles of 
Poona, vere also directed by Harold Mann. They sustain the picture 
he drev of the new Mahar in Sesvad. In Jategaon Budruk he noted the 
Mahars' necessary function in the village, but added thet men from 
some of the fourteen Mahar families had been going to Bonbay to vork 
for the last tventy, tventy-five years, vhich vould place the movenent 
around 1895.93 A study of Pimpla Saudagar, a village between Dapodi 
and Chinchvad (now an industrial area), shove tventy-four of the 
thirty Mahar males in the villege working in the snmunition factory 
of Kirkee in 1917.>* 

‘These studies stand alone as reliable source material. But 


one can surmise a tendency tovard movement and change of occupation 


52erold H. Mann, “The Mahars of a Deccan Village (Sasvad), 
Social Service Quarterly (Bombay), vol. II (io 1), reprinted in 
Harold H. Mann, The Social Framevork of Agriculture, Daniel Thorner 
(Ea.), (Bombay: Vora, 1967), pp. 73-Ol- 


53vann end Kanitkar, Land and Labour... Study 30. 2, p. 107. 


Swann, ete., Land and Labour..., Study Ho. 1, p- 

The ammunition factories seemed to be a Maher preserve. 
Unusually large and well-off colonies of Mahars at Kirkee, Dehu 
Road and Pulgeo, all near ammunition depots or factories, indicate 
as early arrival. 
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in many areas of Maharashtra. Harold Mann's 1917 and 1921 figures 
indicate an earlier trend tovard mobility but cannot be transferred 
vholesale to the 19th century. From these various notes on the 
economic situation, hovever, three generalizations can be made. First, 
Mahars hed no pollution bars which prevented them from doing dirty 
or heavy labor, and their lack of a single skill encouraged them 
to try various occupations. Second, they moved into occupations as @ 
caste on a regional basis, as did most castes, but their unity in 
at least tvo occupations, railvay gang vork and dock labour, seems to 
be more marked than that of other groups. Third, the change in 
occupation encouraged the Mahar tovard education, and also occasioned 
disputes in the village when his new ambition led him to challenge the 
old order. 

Two other occupational channels in the pre-Anbedkar days 
Prepared the Mahars for an upvard movement. One vas the British army, 
an avenue so important psychologically as well as economically that it 
will be considered separately. The other vas that of service in 
British homes, a limited avenue of escape from the traditional role, 
but one vhich led to the learning of English and the absorption of e 
different standard of life. This group produced at least one out- 
standing leader, Shivram Janba Kamble of Poona, end as late as the 
1920's, those Mahars who were "butler's sons" considered themselves 
superior to lads from the villege.°> 

The 1921 Census for Bombay Presidency best illustrates the 


55p. G. Jadhav, nov an official in the Indian Reilvay, 
remenbers his school days in Poona in the 1920's as a time vhen the 
Mahar "butler's sons” teased him for his village ways. At least one 
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fect that Mahars vere forced out of their traditional occupational 


role to a greater degree then vere the other Untouchable castes, 


Caste Working Tunbers in Percentage in 
force traditional traditional 
occupation occupation 
Chambhar 64 099 35,226 55% 
Mahar 290,871 37,988 13.05% 56 
Mang 65,284 21,678 225 


It 1s incorrect, hovever, to picture a widespread Mabar 
movement to cities and urban occupations. Census figures in the 
present day shov that the Mahar caste is less urbanized than the 
Chambhars, and that all Untouchables are less urbanized than 
Maharashtrians as a vhole.”? The significance of 19th century 
economic change in the Bombay Presidency lies in the fact that 
freedom fron the traditional role produced « group ready for 


education and dissatisfied vith their village status. From this 


Poona Mahar servant other than Kamble participated in the early 
Mahar movement, but contexporary Mahars and Buddhists are reluctant 
to speak of any connection with this earlier occupation. 


5®ceneus of India, 1921, Vol. VIII, Bombay Presi pease II. 
(Tables), (Bombay: Government Central Presi > 1922), Pp. 

figures for those fully and partly dependent upon traditiccal oa 
tions have been combined. Unfortunately, no definition is given for 
"traditional occupation,” which makes the statistics suggestive of 
change rather than definitive proof of change. 


STcurrent figures on urban percentages show: 


Total Scheduled Castes 21.80% 
Chambhar 26.27 
Mang 15.58 
Mahar 23.8 
Total Maharashtra pop. 26.22 


Census of India, 1961, Vol. X, 5-A, pp. 32-33. Unfortunately, no 
Yural-urban breakdown is given for Buddhists. 

The 1931 Census for Bombay Presidency does not give rural- 
urban breakdown by caste. 
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group came leaders able to communicate not only vith the nev Mahar 
but also with those retaining their village tie. 

In the Vidarbha area, another change took place in the 19th 
century which enabled the Mehars in those districts to equal or 
surpass their vestern Kinsmen in economic progress and ambition. 

The social structure of the eastern area already had alloved greater 
latitude to Mahar labor. Weaving and trading on a small scale vere 
the occupations of numbers of Mshars, a phenomenon perhaps made 
necessary by the greater percentage cf Mahars in the population and 
the consequent impossibility of all of them serving as villege 
Dalutedirs, The belutedsrs themselves, in addition, took part in 
the economic changes that came about in the cotton-growing areas. 
As the American Civil War cut off cotton supplies to England, a 
cotton boom in India forced @ cash economy on many eastern 
Maharashtrian areas.°° 

By the turn of the century, Maher village service had been 
put on a cash basis on the cotton-groving areas of Berar and the 
Central Provinces. A cess vas placed on crops for the vages of the 
village Kotv&l, vho vas invariably a Mahar, and the position vas made 
over to a single man, making illegal the practice of Mahar families 
serving in turn.”? 


58see Peter Harnety, "The American Civil War and the Export 
of Indian Cotton,” Assoc. for Asian Studies (March 1967), mimeo. 


59the Berar Land Revenue Code for 1928, compiled by K. V. 
Brahma (Amracti: K. V. Brahma, 1932), gives a nev cess for Jaglia 
(assistant to the headman) and Mahar service, tracing the history of 
cash payments back to a time after the American Civil War. See p. 
195-202, for the full legal arrangenent. 


a. 

The double advantage of several occupational opportunities 
and a regularized wage for a limited mmber of Mahars in the village 
Produced a recognized upvard movement in eastern Mahars. The 1899 
Hegpur Land Settlement Report noted this movement and made en accurate 
Prophecy: 


‘They [Mahars) turn their hands to anything and everything. 
Some have taken to carpentry, others to dyeing. But the great 
majority are cultivators and agricultural labour. ..Neverthele 
Mahars vill not remain for years dovn-trodden in this fashion, 
and are already pushing thenselves up from this state of 
degradation. In some places they have joined together to dig 
wells. They have in the city established a school of their own 
for their community. One now-a-days sometimes finds a Maher 
the most prosperous man in the village; he occasionally takes to 
trade and contracts; the Nagpur Patvari staff for a time hed 
at least one Mahar among its members. 

‘The rise of the Mahar will probably be one of the features 
of social change in this district during the next fifty or a 
hundred years. He at present lacks education and a sense of 
self respect, but these will come and the day may not be far 
distant vhen(s Mahar vill be found among the ranks of the native 
magistrates. 


While the army service and urban occupations of western Mehars 
produced @ group ambitious to change Mahar status and capable of 
sophisticated political leadership, economic changes in the east of 
Maharashtra also alloved the rise of village and city Mahars to a new 
level of activity. The disruption of traditional duties and the 
British-born nev occupational opportunities in the 19th century came 
in differing vays to eastern and western Mahars, but the total result 


vas to prepare the ground for « unified movement. 


Srerort of the Land Revenue Settlenent of the Nagpur District 
4m the Central Provinces, effected during the years 1690 - 1095, 
‘conpilea ty R. &. Craddock (iegpur, 1899), p. 28. The revised system 
of remuneration is described on pp. 222 - 22h. 


The Effect of the Social Reform 
Movement - Educational 


Opportunities 


‘vo streams of social reform, one anong Hon-Brahmans and one 
led by the Brahman elite, began to affect the Maharashtrian scene in 
the mid-nineteenth century. Both, somevhat slovly but to a greater 
degree than in any other area of India,°! touched the Untouchable 
masses. The Mahar freed from village service sought education. His 
ovn efforts plus the opportunities offered by social reformers alloved 
him to overcome the traditional barriers to learning. Social custom 
set up restri.(/ ous vhich vere not completely obliterated until the 
1940's, but some 9; ortunities vere available to the Mahar as early 
as the mid-l9th century. 

Mehars in the arsy and those near Christian mission schools, 
a small minority of the total commmity, may have had educational 
opportunities even earlier, but the first schools specifically for 
Untouchables vere opened in 1852 in Poona by a Non-Brehman social 


reformer. Jotiba Govindrao Phule 2 a menber of the agriculturist Mali 


61 thesis I have not been able to develop fully is thet the 
chief Maharashtrian social reform group, the Prarthana Semaj, 
contrast to both the Brahmo Samaj centered in Bengal and the Arya 
Samaj of Punjab, created an attitude tovard the Untouchable that vas 
conducive to the formation of a forceful movement among Untouchables 
themselves. The Brahmos conducted schools for the lover classes, but 
these rarely joined the Brahmo Samaj. (See Satis Chandra Chakravarti 
and Sarojendra Nath Ray (compilers), Brahmo Saraj, The Depressed 
Classes snd Untouchability. (Calcutta: Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, 1933.) 
The Arya Sana} concerned itself at first vith shuddhi (purification) 
of Untouchables, later with education. 


niet studies of Phule's life and influence, see Dnananjay 
Keer, Mahatma Jotirao Phooley (Bombay: Popular Prakashan, 1964) and 
tenet Shastri Joshi, "Jyotirao Fule, 1627-1890,” in Rationalists of 
Maharashtra (Calcutta: Indian Renaissance Institute, 1: je 


3. 
caste, is chiefly known as the earliest leader of the Non-Brahmen 
movement. He began the Satyashodak Samaj (Truth-Seeking Society) in 
1870 to try to stir the Non-Brehnan masses to self-respect and 
ambition. Even earlier, hovever, he established schools for tvo 
peglected groups, girls and the Depressed Classes. These schools 
vere short-lived, and although they educated several dozen Mahars, 
there seems to be no on-going influence from this early effort. 

Phule's approach to social problems was, hovever, to have an 
effect on later reformers. An educational authority writes, "As 
time passed on, it vas his teachings rather than that of any other 
conteporary, that began to dominate the scene in Maharashtra. "©3 
Within the Yon-Brahman movement itself, two other reformers also 


stressed education. The Maharaja of Kolhapur extended his educational 


efforts to Mahars as vell as his fellow Marathas in an effort to rai! 
other castes to a level of competition vith the Bratmans.°* Kolhepur's 
direct aid to the Mahar took the form of a hostel in 1909 and later 
financial support to Dr. B. R. Ambedkar during the early days of 
Ambedkar's movement. The proper successor of "Mahatma Phule” in 
educational matters, hovever, vas Bhaurao Patil, a Jain from the Satara 


3syeq Nurullah and J. P. Naik, History of Education in India 
(Bombay: Macmillan, 1951), p- 202. ‘This ie en excellent source for 
the stu4y of education in Maharashtra; particular attention is paid 
to reform movements and the progress of Untouchables. 


Shsce Annaji Babaji Lathe, Menoirs of E. #. Shri 
e » 2 vols. (Bombay: Tines of 


(1274-1922), an heir of the house of Shivaji and one of the leaders 
Of the Jon-Brahman movement. 


ane 

area, who began vork in the 1920's.°5 ‘The wide-spread net of educe- 
tional institutions he created in « remarkeble one-man effort changed 
the face of southern Maharashtra, providing education for thousands of 
Marathas and Mehars. 

A Maratha related not to the Hon-Brahman movenent but to the 
high caste Prarthana Samaj (Prayer Society), hovever, vas the chief 
instrument of the elitist reform movement in the service of the lover 


cast 


. Vithal Ramji Shinde's network of schools and hostels, 
mumbering thirty at the peak of the movement, vas begun in 1906. Their 
importance can be seen in 1916 educational statistics for Bombay city. 
Of 1600 Depressed Class children in school in Bombay City, nearly a 
third of that number, 500 children, were enrolled in Shinde’s Depressed 
Class Mission schoo1s.© 

‘These caste Hindu efforts in the early 20th century vere not 
#0 much charity done to the Untouchables as efforts to respond to 
Untouchables’ demands. Shinde himself indicated that his decision to 
vork in this area of social reform was made in response to initiative 
in the Mahar community. He recorded in a history of the Depressed 
Class Mission Society that he had earlier observed “interesting move- 
ments of self improvement” such as the Somavanshiya Semaj started in 
Poona by S. J. Kamble, the Mohapa Low Caste Association begun by 


6Sanjtivel V. Matthew's biography, Bhaurao Patil (Satara: 
Rayat Shikshan Sanstha, 1957. Foreword by D. R. Gadgil) gives a full 
account of Patil's educational activities. 


66-rne Depressed Classes in Bombay” (by a Depressed Class 
Mission vorker), in Social Service Quarterly, Vol. II, Ho. 1 (July, 
1916), pp. 35-41. The 1600 Depressed Class children in school 
represent over ten percent of the 13,500 Depressed Class school-age 
Population. 


ahs 

Kisan Fago of Nagpur, and the Sonavanshiya Hitachintak Mandali of 
Ahmednagar vhose leaders vere Shripatrao Thorat and Pandoba Dangle. 
Shinde felt that it vas necessary "for the Social Reform Association 
and the Prarthana Sema) of Bonbay to devise means to bring both these 
nev forces [1.e. the reform efforts of the caste Hindus and those of 
the Untouchables themselves] into a happy and nev cooperation."6T 

The egalitarian attitude of these reformers must be noted 
as vell as their actual institutions for education. It is possible 
that the vork of the reformers in creating « consciousness of injustice 
end a need for reform in the Maharashtrian mind vas more important than 
their actual institutions. Aside from Shinde's institutions, the 
Prarthane Samaj leaders did not create educational opportunities for 
the Untouchables. They did, hovever, allov Untouchables into the 
Samaj itse1¢™ and their intellectual influence vas to ald in creating 
conditions leading to radical reform. Early and strong condemnation 
of untouchability can be found in the writings of Prarthana Samaj 
leaders vho were also important political figures or scholars: 
Mahadev Govind Ranade, Gopal Krishna Gokhale, R. G. Bhandarkar. ©? 


The most. radical of the Brahman reformers vas Gopal Ganesh Agarkar, 


6Ty. R. Shinde, The Theistic Directory (Bombay: Depressed 
Class Mission, 1912), pp. 61-62. ‘There is no study in English of 
Shinde's life or vork. 


SBsninde, The Thetstic Directory, pp. 139-153, notes thet 
Semajes in the Byculla area of Bombay, Kolhapur and Satara either 
included Depressed Class members or vere composed of Mahars. 


9see Sir Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, "The Depressed Classes” 
in The Indian Review, Vol. XIV, 1913, pp. 482-485, and Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale, Treatment of Indians by the Boers and Treatment of the Lov 
Castes in India by Their Own Countrymen (London: Christian Literature 


Society, 1903.) 
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vhose influence seems to have penetrated every corner of Maharashtra,/° 
but who himself created no institutions. While the thinking of these 
reformers vas far in advance even of the nain body of the Prarthane 
Samaj (Shinde's Depressed Class Mission Society had to be founded 
outside the auspices of that body),’! it represented a caste Hindu 
attitude which led to cooperation with Untouchables, rather than 
service to Untouchables. Mohandas K. Gandhi noticed this in 1915 
during a meeting of the Servants of Indie Society in Poona. When he 
vas told of the program of the group in regard to Untouchables, he 
said, "I am afraid you will make Harijans rise in rebellion against 
society.” Hari Narayan Apte, a member of the Society, told him, "Yes, 
let there be a rebellion. That is just vhat I vant.*72 

The attitudes of caste Hindu reformers, both Brahman and Non- 
Brahman, led to en encouragenent of initiative enong Untouchables 
themselves. Schools had been started by Mahars in the Berar and 
Nagpur areas in the late 19th century. Zfforts in the Desh began « 


10g. K. Agarkar (1856-1895) vrote almost entirely in Marathi 
and is little known outside Maharashtra. Eis early death may have 
prevented the development of specific reform institutions. Hovever, 
the most radical of caste Hindu reformers in all parts of Maharashtra 
seem to be disciples of Agarker. 


Tlyithal Ramji Shinde resigned froe the Prarthana Samaj vhen 
Mission Society vas rot fully supported by its 
on itself is an outcrovth of his association 
See Sivanath Sastri, Eistory of the Brahmo Samaj, 

2 Vol. (Calcutta: Chatterji, 1911-12). 


T2yehadeo Desai, The Diary of Yatateo Desai (Ahmedabad: 
Sevajivan, 1953,) p. 522557 The te ncidext is reported at a later date 
by Gandhi secretary after a conversation with Ganchi. The Servants of 
India Society was founded by Gokhale in 1905. Although not e religious 
organization, it included Maharashtriens related intellectually to the 
Prarthana Samaj. 
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little later. By the time the Bonbay Government vas reedy to under- 
write full scale public education, hovever, Hehars vere ready to take 
full advantage of it. 

‘The British Government in Bombay in the 19th century had 
seemed somevhat less eager than caste Hindu reformers to provide for 
Untouchable education. As earlier noted, Governor Mountstuart 
Elphinstone had observed in 1624 that the lover castes made good 
students, but went on to warn against special encouragement to them. 
“They are not only the most despised, but among the least numerous of 
the great divisions of society, and it is to be feared thet if our 
system of education first took root among them, it vould never spread 
further."73 ‘Tis self-protective attitude vas maintained at least 
through the 1850's. In the middle of that decade, a Mahar boy in 
Dharvar applied to a government school for entrance. Refused 
admission, he appealed to the Education Department of Bombay Province 
in 1856 but vas rejected on the grounds that "it vould not be right 
for the sake of a single individual, the only Mahar vho had ever yet 
come forvard to beg for admission into a school attended only by pupils 
of caste, to farce him into association vith them, at the probable ~ 
risk of making the institution practically useless to the great mass 
of natives."7" A further petition vas made to the Government of India 


at Calcutta, which upheld the decision of the Department of Education, 


T3yountstuart Elphinstone, “sinute on Education” in 
Selections..., p. 105. 


Thwpeport of the Department of Public Instruction, Bombay, 
1856-57," quoted in surullah and Taik, History of Education.... 
Pp. 421-b22, 


kb. 
but added a caustic note that "the boy vould not have been refused 
admission to any Government School in the Presidency of Bengal.”?> 
Shortly after, the Court of Directors passed an order opening 
government schools to all classes, but "the opposition of the higher 
castes to the admission of [Untouchable] boys to a public school 
vas often so strong that, even vith the best will in the vorld, the 
Department could do very little in the matter.""5 Separate schools 
offered one kind of solution, and @ net-vork of such schools vas 
widespread in Madras, but in the Maharashtra area the number of 
separate schools vas never large. In 1882 there vere 16 special 
schools for Untouchables in Bombay Province with 564 pupils, and 
four in the Central Provinces with 121 pupils.’7 The situation 
improved somevhat tovard the end of the century, but government efforts 
were veak in comparison vith those of the more diligent reformers. In 
the last quarter of the 19th century, the Gaikvad of Baroda, vhose re- 
form in all matters vas remarkable, opened eighteen special schools for 
Untouchables in his ovn State.7® It was not until the 1920's thet 
Untouchable students in public schools could be numbered in the 
thousands, and by that time the Untouchable demand vas not for charity, 
but for free compulsory primary education for all children. 


Mahar efforts to become educated, which seemed to go hand in 


T5government of India letter Ko. 111, dated 23 January 1857, 
quoted in Murallah and Naik, History of Education..., p. 422. 


Té"report of the Department of Public Instruction,” quoted in 
Rurullah and caik, History of Education..., p. 422. 


TTiurullah and Naik, History of Education..., p. 423. 


T8urulieh and Naik, History of Zducation..., p- 589- 
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hand with their new economic opportunities, pushed them not only into 
government and private reformers’ schools, but brought them into a 
groving effort to provide schcols and hostels for themselves. The 
numbers affected, hovever, vere small. The percentage of Mahar 
literates did not reach over three percent until the 1930's. 

FAucation for potential leaders was, hovever, possible, an impulse 
toward education could be found in most areas of Maharashtra, and the 
attitudes of both Mahar reformers and caste Hindu reformers encouraged 


the attainment of education. 


The Legitimization of Ambition 
As Mahars began to produce a non-traditional group, as they 


entered into education and new occupations, a primary need vas the 
legitimization of their ambition, a myth or a legend vhich would 

give them a higher status in the varpa system, or vhich vould 

explain their fall to the despised place vhich they nov resented. 
Given their history and the Maharashtrian milieu, three explanations 
vere open to them: the claim of being pre-Aryan, former "Loris 

of the Land,” reduced to their present low stature by their conquerors; 
the claim of Kshatriya status, former varriors brought low by an 
ancient calamity; the claim of religious vorth in their llth century 
saint, Cokhamela, one of the beloved poets of the bhakti movement. 


All three possibilities vere rejected as viable justification for 


modernization in the Ambedkar period of leadership. The last tvo 
claims, hovever, of martial valor and religious worth, are of such 
importance to the Mahar élan even though they failed to suffice as the 


Kahar movement's legitimization, that they will be dealt with at length. 
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The possibility of building pride and status on the claim of 
being pre-Aryan vas attempted among the Mahars as early as 189h, 
when a petition to government for the reintroduction of Untouchable 
recruitment was dravn up in the nare of the Anarya Dosiparihar Mandali 


(the i 


-Aryan Group for Removal of Wrongs.) The idea of Mahars 

as forner “Lords of the Land” vas later also used by a Mshar leader, 
Kiaan Fagoji Bansode of Nagpur, to urge the lahars to greater self- 
respect and courage in seeking their religious and social rights. 
There vas some evidence in Mahar village duties for considering the 
Mahars as early inhabitants of Maharashtra -- the care of the village 
goddess Kariei, the arbitration of land disputes and the expectation 
that the Mahar vould be an authority on boundaries. Many writers, 
beth Indien and British, held that the Mahars vere an absorted tribal 
people, and a nunber, chiefly British, came to the conclusion that the 
very nace “aharashtra meant "country of the Mehars.""9 The concept of 
early inhabitation and racial separation from the dominant Hindu castes 


played a large part in the Untouchable movement in Madras and in the 


T,ieost all Indian and British authorities indicate that the 
Mahars vere pre-Aryan or tribal groups. The claim that the name 
Maharashtra is derived from "country of the !ahars” has also been put 
forvard ty a nurber of British authorities, but is denied by most 
Indian writers. C. A. Kincaid, in The preface of The Tale of the Tulsi 
Plant ani :ther Studies (Bombay: Times of India Office, 1908), states 
thet an e 
reference to “aharashtra as the country of the Mahars 
caused offense and he had withdravn it. He states thar 
convinced biz this etonology was linguistically incorrect. 

‘Two synonyms for Mehar recorded by Enthoven which mean "sons of 
the soil,” phucizutra and Dharnicheput, might also be used to bolster 
the original inhabitant concept, but these compete vith thirteen other 
terts vhich connote occupation or refer to lov status, and in then- 
selves they cannot be read to indicate previous overlordship of the 
lend. 
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Punjab, especially in the 1920's vhen Adi-Dravida (pre-Dravidien) for 
the southern Untouchable and Ad-Dharm (pre-Hindu) for the northern 
Untouchable were widely used by those groups in an effort to justify 
separate political representation.°° Any deep belief on the part of 
Mahars, hovever, vas kept from surfacing by Dr. Ambedkar, who denied 
that a racial difference marked off Untouchables.“ the concept of 
“Lords of the Land” or "First Inhabitants" may be retained in the 
comunity mind,°* put it was never alloved to serve either the social 
or political purposes of the community after Ambedkar assumed 


leadership. 


‘The Mahar Tredition 
‘The 1931 Census for the Central Provinces and Berar notes 
unofficially through a report from the Deputy Commissioner in 
Amraoti that Marathas, Telis and Malis in the district referred 
to themselves as Kshatriya Heratha, Kshatriya Teli and Kshatriya Mali, 


80rme name "Adi-Dravida” became a Census designation in 1931. 
In Punjab, 400,000 Untouchables, chiefly Cramars and Churas, registered 
themselves as "Ad-Dharm” in the 1931 Census in an organized effort to 
clain special status. 


S8louring the Simon Commission's tour in 1928, Dr. Ambedkar 
ansvered a direct question about his caste being pre-Aryan with “That 
is an opinion. I do not know.” Great Britain. Indian Statutory 
Commission. Vol. XVI. Selections from Memoranda and Oral Evidence by 
Won-Officials, Part I (London: H.N.S.0., 1930), p- 54. He later 
evolved @ theory of Untouchables as former Buddhists. See The 
Untouchables. (Who were they and why they became Untouchables). 

(Sev Delhi: Amrit Book Co., 1946). 


S2pasesahed Gaikvad, long time lieutenant of Dr. Anbedkar and 
current head of the original core of the Republican Party, in a recent 
nevs interview referred to his group as “the original people of 
Maharashtra,” (nahasesngyerit EG] sth&nik lok). MahBrSshtra Téies, 
(Bombay, September 15, 1967). 
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"and even, I am informed, in some cases [the Mahar calls himself] 
Xshatriya Hahar."©3 Sut such a claim is not recorded in official 

lists of claims to nev caste nanes anyvhere in the Maharashtra 

area, and for good reason. Such a clain had little prospect of 
success in Maharashtra, vhere the Marathas thenselv-s, men of 

higher status who had produced a Fing and a Kingdom, had to fight 

@ continual battle for recognition as varrior-caste. There is 

some suggestion that even the advanced castes, the Pathare Prabhu 

and Chandrasentya Kayastha Prabhu, had to content themselves vith the 
fact that in most Brahman minds they vere Shudras. The Walangker 
petition of 1894 from the "non-Aryan group in Dapoli,” however, added 
the somevhat inconsistent claim of forner Kshatriya-hood in the body 
of the petition. According to this, the three Untouchable castes of 
Parvari (Mahar), Moci (Chembhar) and Mang, vere at one time Kshatriya, 
but vere demoted ty the Peshva at the tine of the Mahadurgadevi famine 


in 1676 for eating whatever they could find to save their lives. 


The claim of forner Kshatriya status vas never a serious part 
of the Mahar ideology. Even in the pre-Anbedkarian days of the 
movement, petitioning governcent and pushing for education was the 
dominant note in its leaders’ minds and the Kshatriya model for 
emulation or the claim of Yshatriya status vas not stressed. 

Mahar military history, on the other hand, became a significant 
part of caste elan and mythology, and the hundred year period of Mahar 


recruitment into British aries ray vell have been the single most 


83census of India, 1921. Vol. XII, Central India and Berar. 
Part I - Report (“agpur: Goverrment Printing, C-P., 1933) p. 329. 
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important factor, aside from economic reasons, in producing the Mahar 
movenent. Mahar legends of military provess go back even further than 
the British period in their search for pride. 

In the days of Shivaji, the mid-seventeenth century, Mahar 
military service seems to have been, for the most part, an extension 
of their villege guard duties. “Chastrapati Shivaji employed the 
Kahars to watch the jungles at the foot of the hill forts, act as 
scouts, and kept [sic] the forts supplied with vood and toaaer. "84 
There 1s @ legend among the Hahars that they had special duties of 
guarding the palace of Shivaji's mother, Jijabai, at the foot of 
the capital fort saigad. A little later, in Peshva tines, these 
guard duties vere expanded into actual field combat. D. D. Gholep, 
the first Untouchable representative on the Bombay Legislative 
Council in 1921, recalled this service with pride: “Even the most 
tyrannical and Bralmanical Peshvas vere unquestioned enthusiasts 
in preserving and encouraging the martial spirit of the Mahars, 
vhose regiments served the Mahratta Expire no less patrictically than 
vhet the Tomes do for their fatherland."°> c. B. Agerval tells © 


Shajor General S. P. P. Thorat, The Zegimental History of 
the Mahar 4G Regiment (Dehra dun: The Ary Press) 1956), p. 3« 


85c. B. Agarwal, Harijans in Rebellion, (Bombay: Taraporevala 
and Sons, 1934), p. 69. 

One of the few solid bits of evidence substantiating the claim 
that the Peshva used Untouchable soldiers is that it was noted during 
the time of testimony to the Simcn Commission that there vas a 
Depressed Classes voter in the list of Sardars and Inamdars (holders of 
land by decree) whose jagir (land over which he has authority) was 
granted by the Peshva for services on the battlefield. Indian 
Statutory Coemission Vol. XVI, Selections fron and 
Evidence by non-Officials, Part I (London: H.M.S.0., 1930), p. 58- 


She 
story which seems to indicate that the factor of untouchability vas 
surmounted by military necessity: 

Shidnath Mahar came to Kharda and pitched his tent beside 

those of the Brahmins and the Mahrattas. ‘aturally the Sardars 
did not like it. The complaint ultimately reached the ear of 
Sawai Madhavrao. Hiroji Patankar, an old Mehratta Sardar, vas 
sitting next to the Peshva. The Peshva listened to the complaint 
and looked at Patankar. Patankar said, "This is not a dinner 
party. It is a party of varriors. There is no pollution or 
untouchability here.’ The Peshva gave his decision. The camp 
of the Mahars was to remain vhere it vas...In the battle of 
Wasai, Tuknath Mahar fought gloriously and vas amply avarded by 
the Peshva. The researches of Mr. Aba Chandorkar have definitely 
established that the uptouchables had many Pathaks or units of 
their ovn in the army. 

An official regimental history of the Mahar Machine Gun 
Regiment established during the Second World War emphasizes the 
part Mahars played in the early British armies. "Writing in the 
18th century, John Jacob could say, 'In the Bombay Army, the 
Brahmin stands shoulder to shoulder in the ranks, nay sleeps in 
the same tent vith his Purvaree [Mahar] fellow soldier and dreams 
not of any objection to this arrangement.’ The early Bombay Army 
of the 18th and 19th centuries was not predominantly composed of 
Marathas but of Mahars...It vas only after the British had obtained 
@ foothold in the Deccan by the Treaty of Bassein (1802) that large 
scale recruitment of the Marathas and the Deccani Muslims started. 
‘The old Bombay Army was composed chiefly of Marathas and Mahars or 


as they vere then called Parvaries, and they formed the backbone 


of the force. "67 


Sé.garval, Harijans in Rebellion, p. 68. 


STmorat, Regimental History..., p. 3-s. 
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The few available statistics on the caste composition of 
British militery units shov a significent number of Mahars 
enlisted. The earliest, a report of Bahirav Raghunath to Nana 
Phadnis, of the Peshva's Court, notes that Charles Warre Malet, 
an Englishman coming to Poona to serve as an envoy around 1790, 
moved up from bombay through the ghats accompanied by "six 
topivales [Englishnen] ... 35 horses, 200 guards, 100 servants, 
50 Kamathi porters, 75 palanquin men, 425 Mahar, 2 elephants, 
4 palanquins” and a Muslim dancing girl.°8 since servants and 
guards are listed separately, the function of the Mahars mst have 
been as a potential armed force. In the regular British army, the 
Mahars vere recruited heavily in the Marine Battalion and the 
Pioneers, In the 107th Pioneers (circa 1811), the list includes 
256 Parvaris ('shars), 30 Mochees (Chambhars), and 387 Marathes 
out of a total of 1064.59 4 figure from the later part of the 
century gives the number of Mahers in the army from Ratnagiri, the 
area from vhich most army Mahar families seem to have come: “In the 
Ratnagiri Gazette of 1880 it was stated:-'Lerge numbers [of Mehars) 
entered the army and have alvays proved obedient, hardy and brave 
soldiers. There are 2180 Ratnagiri Mahars on the army rolis.'"99 

A military monument at Koregaon, a village near Poona, serves 


as a focal point in the legend of Mahar heroism. The Koregeon pillar 


88. A. Kincaid, 
D. 5. Taraporevala and 


The Tale of the Tulsi Plant, 2nd. ed. (Bombay: 
> 1916), pp. 123-124. 


84. col. W. B. P. Tugvell, History of The Bombay Pioneers 
(London: Sidney Press, 1938), Appendix 2., p- 3173-375. 


rhorat, Regimental History, p. &. 
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commemorates the soldiers of the British army who fell during one of 
the decisive battles in 1516 against the Peshva of the Maratha Expire. 
A small number of soldiers, Fnglish and Indian, caught without food or 


vater, successfully defended the spot against the full force of the 


Peshva's army. Of the lg names of the 2nd/lst Regiment recorded on 
the pillar, 22 are Parvari (identifiable as Mahars by the n&&k ending), 
sixteen are Karatha, eight Rajput and other I:indu, tvo Muslim and one 
probably Indian Jevish.22 The Koregeon monument vas used as @ 


gathering place for Mahar meetings in the 1920's and 1930's, with the 


memorial to Mahar soldiers who had fought a victorious battle serving 
as inspiration for a more modern struggle. 

The recruitment of Mahars vas stopped with the abolition of 
the old Presidency armies, and from 1892 to 1895, various batallions 
eliminated Mahar recruits. Recruits from Untouchable castes vere no 
longer accepted as the army moved tovard a "martial race” concept of 
army organization. There may also have been a decline in enlistmente 
as Mahars entered the mills of Bombay which justified this change in 
recruitment policy. The blocking of the army road to progress for the 
Mahars was, hovever, bitterly resented. The first attempt to organize 
for some sort of political action came as a result of the closing of 
recruitment, and a plea for reinstatement vas e part of almost all 
Mahar petitions from the earliest days of the movement until a Mahar 


batallion vas established again in 1942. 


sir patrick Cadell, History of the Bombay Army (London: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1938), pp- 154-155. 

‘The cap badge of the Mahar Regiment from its founding in 19b2 
until independence bore a replica of the Koregaon memorial and the vord 
"Koregaon.” 
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The author of the first Mahar petition of grievances in 1890 

vas Gopal Baba Walangkar, a retired Ratnagiri army man. He also, 
since his retiresent from the army, had attempted to institute a 
movement among Mahars to encourage Meher holy men to replece 
Brahman jJoshis, astrologers whose establishment of auspicious 
wedding dates vas the only function performed by Brahmans for the 
Mahars, fe also established the first Untouchable nevspaper, 
Vita} Vidhvapsak, in 1888.9* Arter the closing of recruitment 
for Mehars and other Untouchables, Walangkar circulated a long 
petition repeating some of the grievances he had attempted to 
publicize earlier and asking for recruitment in army, police and 
civil administration. The memoirs of Vithal Ramji Shinde, the 
Maratha educator, tell sonething of Walangkar's efforts and their 
result: 

Up to this time, we have mentioned only that movement which 
the Touchables began for the Untouchables. But then the 
Untouchables thenselves began a movement for self-respect. 
Earlier, Untouchables vere recruited into the British army. This 
was stopped. About 1890-1891 new recruitment of Mahars and 
Chambhars ceased. Later, those already in service vere 
asked to leave. A fi ttempt to redress these grievances vas 
made with great persistence by pensioner Havaldar Gopalnek 
Viththalnek Walangkar of the village of Randul in Mahad Taluka, 
then an old ran. M. Jotiba Phule and Baba Padmaji and others 
guided and helped him. In the year 1895, at the time the Congress 
gathered in Poona, he started a movement. le did much work in 
Dapoli [Ratnagiri] District in the localities where the Untouchable 
caste Chanbhar and Mahar pensioners lived. But because of the 


newness of the movement it was not successful. He drev up a peti- 
tion to the Government, but the pensioners at that time did not 


Panpise, Dalit&ncl Vpattpatre (The Newspapers of the 
4 Classes) (Bombay: Bhausaheb Adsul, 1962). p- 9. As fer 
+ no copy of Walangkar's paper is extant. 
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even have the courage to sign the petition. The movement vas 
carried on further by Poona's Shivram Janba Kemble vith great 
persistence from 1903 - 1910. It is still going on. 


Walangkar's petition is a long, discursive document, followed 
by @ porm in the forthright bhakti style which castigates both 
Yahar religious practices and the Brahmans vho have held them to 
their low place. Although the petition is presented in the name 
of the Anarya Doshparihar Mandali (Non-Aryan Group for Removal of Wrongs) 


at Dapoli and contains a reference to the Untouchable castes as former 


hatriya, its main veight is to recall the bravery and usefulness of 
the Untouchable soldier and army attendant and to prove that no caste 
is pure or justified in curtailing the freedom of another. The British 
are reminded that in early times half the army came from so-called 


Untouchable cast: and that these castes did not change sides et the 


time of the Mutiny. Much of the petition seems addressed not to the 
British but to high caste Hindus. According to Walangkar, army 
education has caused the Untouchables to question the behavior, 
ideology and origin of the Hindus, and they have learned that high 
caste people from the South vere "Australian-semitic non-Aryans” and 
African Wegroes, that Chitpavan Brahmans were "Barbary Jevs,” that the 
high caste Marathas' forebears vere "Turks." To punish these people, 
God brought in foreigners to rule. An appeal (the 1890 statement given 


publicity in Indu Prak&sh,) “alangkar stated, had been made to the 


Hindus, asking what remedies in Hinduism there vere to remove the 


lowness of the Untouchables, but it was not answered. Walangkar then 


S3xermavir Viththel =&jT Shinde, MAjhy® Zghvagl ve Anubhav 
(My Hemories and Experiences] (roona: BL Andre, 1958), p. 21h. 
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threatened conversion: "We are about to adopt that religion of one 
God in vhich there is not high or lov.” The petition then stated that 
Untouchables do not vant the government to "go into the hands of 
villains,” and characterized Congress as "those who believe, according 
to their scriptures, they will get the government in their own hands.” 
The basic plea vas that Untouchables be recruited in army, police aud 
civil administration, with an undertone of request that the British, 
vhere they have authority such as in the army, should force equal 
treatnent.9* 

A subsequent petition sent by Shivram Janba Kemble and Poona 
Mahars involves another generation of leaders. The full admission of 
Mehars back into the army, and into police and civil administration as 
well according to Walangkar's plea, was achieved in the 1940's at the 
height of Ambedkar's pover. 

Although Walangkar's petition was so in advance of its time 
that his fellow pensioners at Depoli vould not sign it, he does not 
stand alone as an example of the army's influence. Associated vith 
the later movement of Shivram Janba Kamble vere Subhedar (Captein), 
Bahadur Gangaram Krishnajee and Subhedar R. S. Ghatge. An ex-arny 
man vas active in the saty&graha for vater rights heid in the Ratnagiri 
area in 1927. And in the Nagpur area, where the army connection does 
not seem to have been so strong, the martial image of the Mahar soldier 
was also raised as an example of proven vorth. 

Ambedkar himself, possibly because of the army background of 


94, hand-written copy of the petition in Marathi vhich had been 
in the pos: sion of Dr. Ambedkar is now in the Ambedkar collection of 
C. B. Khairmoday at the Bombay University Library. 
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his ovn family, gave almost sole credit for the Untouchables’ movement 
tovard higher status to the contact vith the army: 


Until the advent of the British, the Untouchables vere content 
to remain Untouchables. It vas a destiny preordained by the 
Hindu God and enforced by the Hindu State. As such there vas no 
escape from it. Fortunately or unfortunately, the East India 
Company needed soldiers for their army in India and it could find 
none but the Untouchables. The East India Company's army consisted 
at any rate in the early part of its history, of the Untouchables 
and although the Untouchables are now included among the non-martial 
classes and are therefore excluded from the Army, it is vith the 
help of an army composed of Untouchables that the British conquered 
India. In the army of the East India Company there prevailed the 
system of compulsory education for Indian soldiers and their 
children, both male and female. The education received by the 
Untouchables in the army vhile it vas open to them gave them one 
advantage which they never had before. It gave then a new vision 
and a nev value. They became conscious that the lov esteem in 
which they had been held was not an inescapable destiny but vas a 
stigma imposed on their personality by the cunning contrivances of 
the priest. They felt the shane 9f it as they never did before an 
were determined to get rid of it. 


Cokhemele and the Mahar 
Religious Past 


In addition to a legend of former land ovnership and the much 
cherished military past, the Mahar could have chosen from a third 
heritage for a traditional legitinization of his modern movenent. 

‘The bhakti movement beginning in the 13th century alloved Mabars to 
participate on @ plane of spiritual, if not social, equality, and out 


of that movement came a Mahar who is celebrated as one of the great 


95p. R. Ambedkar, What Congress and Gandhi Fave Done to the 
Untouchables 2nd. &4., (Bombay: Thacker and Co., Ltd., 1946), 
p- 189. 

For a record of the British use of Untouchables in the 
army, and the effect of that recruitment on the Untouchable 
community, see Stephen P. Cohen, "The Untouchable Soldier: Caste, 


Politics and the Indien Army,” Journal of Asian Studies, forthcoming. 
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medieval poet saints, Cokhanela. The Chamars of the United Provinces?® 
and the Chanbhars of Maharashtra’’ have used the name of their bhakti 
saint, Raidas or Rohidas, as an emblem of self-respect and religious 
vorth, The same impulse vas strong in the Mahars, but even this 
Promising channel vas blocked in favor of non-traditional vays. The 
heritage of the bhakti movement retained some importance for the Mahars, 
hovever, and also influenced the modern milieu of social reform in 
vhich the Mahar movement took shape. 

Cokhanela vas one of the poet-saints in the Pandharpur pan- 
theon, the group of devote: 


whose worship of the God Viththal 
(Vignoba or Vithu are also used as derivative forms) resulted in the 
still popular "Cult of Vithoba” and a great body of devotional poetry. 
Cokha the Mahar takes his place vith damdev, Eknath, Tukaram and other 
poet-saints vho not only carried the message of bhakti (religious 
devotion) throughout Maharashtra but formed the medieval literature of 
the Marathi language vith their songs. Founded by Jnanadev in the 
13th century, the bhakti cult produced its last great poet-saint, 
Tukeram, in the 17th century, but continues to be the strongest 
Yeligious sect in Maharashtra today. Centered around the main temple 


of Vithoba at Pandharpur, on the banks of the Bhima, the cult of 


see Bernard S. Cohn, "The Changing Status of a Depressed 
Caste,” in Village India: Studies in the Little Community, McKim 
Marriott, Ed. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955), pp. S4=79. 


She Chanbhars of Poona celebrate the birthday of Rohidas 
with @ procession. The connection of Marathi-speaking Chambhars 
vith the Hindi-speaking Chamar saint is an old one. C. A. Kincaid 
in his translation of the 18th century Bhaktavijaya relates the 
tale of the saint Rohidas who lived in Pandharpur as a devotee. 


Tales of the Saints of Pandharpur, pp. 94-95. 
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Vithoba drave to it numbers of devotees, called vErkari, vho make 
tvice yearly pilgrimages to Alandi, Pandharpur, and Deu, singing 
the songs of the poet-saints.2° 

Cokhamela lived near Pandharpur and vrote his devotional 
songs in the first part of the lith century. His samadhi (literally, 
plsce of immolation, but generally meaning memorial) is at the 
foot of the main gate of the temple of Vithoba in Pandharpur. 
Cokhamela's songs and the legends about him tell not only of devotion 
to God but also about the practice of untouchability in that time. 
Some of the legends are birth stories, but most are illustrative 
of the bhakti belief that anyone, no matter vhat his caste, could 
knov God through devotion. A story in Mahipati's Bhaktavijaya, 
(the Victory of the Bhakta) the classic account of the saints’ 
lives written about the middle of the 16th century, makes this tenet 
vivid: The God Vithoba himself one day took Cokhamela into his ~ 
temple so that he could vorship the image, but vhen the Brahmans 
found Cokha there, they drove him avay. In despair, Cokhamela 
crossed the river, but the God Vithal came to him there and ate with 
him. A Brahman, watching, heard Cokha taixing to an unseen guest, 
calling him Vithal and telling him the curds vere spilt. The Brahman 
in anger strode up and slapped Cokha's face, but when the Brahmen 


returned to the temple, he found curds spilt on the dress of the idol 


Bsee Trawati Karve, "On the Road: A Maharashtrian Pilgrimage” 
Journal of Asian Studies, Vol. XXII, fo. I (Fovember 1962), pp. 13-29. 
Father Deleury, author of The Cult of Vithoba, also writes about the 
Pilgrizage from experience. 
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Vithal, and the cheek of the image svollen.9? In this story, as in 
others, @ Brahuan is the villain, Cokhamela is the hero. Yet the 
point seems not to be that untouchability is wrong, but that even 
untouchability does not bar the way to God. 

Cokhamela's abhapgas (poems in a certain metre) are sung 
today, not only by pilgrims making their vay from Alandi to Pandharpur, 
Dut in devotional song programs over the radio. Many of the abhangas 
are pure devotional poetry; others are cries of despair over Cok- 
hamela's untouchability. One that may refer to the incident above is 
Abhange 5: 

Run, run, Vithu, don't come slovly. 
I am beaten by the Badve for some transgression: 
"How has the garland of Vithoba come to be around your neck?" 
They abuse me and curse me: "Why have you polluted the Goa?” 
I am your dog by the door; don't let me go without favor. 
© Lora of the wheel, you are the creator of our lives. 
I, Cokha, hands clapsed, beg you, 0 
Don't be angry vith my importuning.' 
In one of Cokhamela's abhapgas, he calls himself "of the inferior 
caste Mahar,” so born because he is a descendant of the Mile who 


2% 


reproached Krishna.°2 In another he calls to God, "Why have you 


Muehipati, Bhaktavijaya [The Victory of the Saints}, Vol. 1. 
Translated by Justin E. Abbott and Nahar R. Godbole. (Poona: 
H. R, Godbole, 1933) p. 377-384. 


100 copndme]E Adhagg GAthE [Collection of Cokhamela's Songs) 
Bombay: Balkrena Lakeman Pathak, 1950), p. 2. 

‘This abhang and the ones that follow vere first translated 
for me by Mr. B. S. Shinde of Poona. Later interpretations of 
Phrases by Mrs. Lalita Khanbadkone, Mrs. Shuba Fanse and Dr. Pramod 
Kele vere helpful in determining the final vording. 

‘The Badve vere the priests at Pandharpur vho cared for the 
image of Vithal. “Lord of the wheel” is @ synonym for Kirshna. 


10lppis is an obscure reference, not to the Nila of the 
Ramayana but probably to some Puranic story. 


he 

given me this birth if you had to give me birth at all? You have 
erred in giving me this birth; you have been unkind."1°? In some 
abhangas, Cokhamela scorns the concepts of purity and pollution: 
"In the company of the lov minded, God is polluted; you are trying 
to purify the God with water. He is not at all impure. The impurity 
is because you look with impure eyes."1°3 “me five elements are the 
only impurity; there is only one substance in the vorld. What is 
purity or impurity? The origin of pollution is also the origin of 
creation: In thé beginning and in the end, only pollution is to be 
found. io one knows anyone vho is born pure. Cokha says, in vonder, 
who is purer"l0e 

Other poet-saints, especially Hemdev, a tailor, and those of 
his household, sing of Cokhexcla. Janabai speaks of Cokhamela: 
"Chokha though a nameless outcaste stood a king among the saintly.”105 
Kamdev, vhose simple, passionate songs are perhaps second only to 
Tukeram's in popularity, seens to have been very close to Cokhanela, 
and is said to have brought Cokha's body after death to Pandharpur 
and buried it against the great door of the temple. Cokhamela died 


doing the Mahar vork of mending the village wall, but as Nandev tells 


102coxname]®, Abbanga 6. 


n. 
in this collection, thirty-one refer to 
untouchability, caste, impurity or ill-treatment, or use sone 
image such as begged food vhich is directly related to Mahar 
customs. The vast majority are concerned only with devotion. 


105popertson, The Maker Folk, p- 8&2. 
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this story in one of his poems, he praises his friend as if he vere 
his superior: 

My very life 1s Chokhoba. 

My being's root is he. 

TE chounoba to ne.268" “™* C8 

These songs and legends are part of the religious tradition 

of all castes, and most of the abhapgas and stories quoted above 
vould be knovn to any Maharashtrian, The Mahar, as an Untouchable, 
vas integrated into Maharashtrian life. His social position vas 
fixed, but in the bhakti cult he could attain spiritual freedom. 
Other bhakti legends illustrate these tvo points: the first 
that the Mahar had a place, although that place was low in the 
scale of social values, in Maharashtrian life; the second that 
true devotion rose above caste. The legend of Eknath end the Mahars 
is vell known. The folloving version is taken from a child's 
second standard Marathi reader: Eknath, a revered poet-saint, 
held a feast at his home for his fellow Brahmans, but vhen hungry 
Mahars came to his door before the guests arrived, he served the 
danquet to them, saying "It is true religion to feed the hungry.” 
The Brahmans vere angry at his action, and refused to come to the 
house of Eknath for second feast. Eknath then prayed to God. 
Coming avay from the God's house he set places and called to his 
ancestors in heaven to come to the feast. The Brahmans from 


heaven came and ate. The Brahmans vho had scorned Exnath saw 


1OGRovertson, The Mahar Folk, p. 83. 
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them and vere ashamed, and came to ask Eknath's pardon.2°7 
The total effect of the bhakti religious movenent centered 
ercund Pandharpur is still debated. io one doubts the value of 
its literature or ite spiritual emphasis, but its effect on the 
social system is a matter of controversy. M.G. Ranade, judge and 


reforner, held "It modified the strictness of the old spirit of 


caste exclusiveness. It raised the Shudra classes to @ position 
of spiritual pover and social importance almost equal to that of 
the Brahmans."2°8 Other historical opinion, probably sounder then 
Ranade's, holds that the bhakti movenent, in stressing individual 
piety, hardened social structure. Since the goal vas devotion and 
any man could reach it, there was no motive for social change, and 
no pressure to alleviate social injustice.1°9 But if the bhakti 
movement did not produce sociel reform in the days of the saint- 


poets, it has served for modern reformers as traditional undergirding- 


10Ty, K. Pathak, Sapt KathE [Stories of the Saints] (Poona: 
V. B. Karnik for Maharashtra Pradeshik Lokashikshan Samiti, no. 
‘The vord Harijan replaces Mahar in this modern child's version 
of the old story. The booklet also contains stories of 
Cokhamela and Jotirao Phule, the 19th century Mali reformer. 


108janadeo Govind Ranade, Rise of the Maratha Pover (Delhi: 
‘The Publications Division, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 
1961) p. 76. 


109~nother edition of Ranade's essay contains an introduction 
vhich refutes Ranade's view: "It must further be emphasized, 
as Prof. G. B. Sardar has done, that vhile the saints in Maharashtra 
released the people from the thraldom of rituals they did not raise a 
revolt against Chaturvarna and the Caste systen. Their revolt vas 
nore or less of a conceptual character, severly confined to the field 
of religious thinking.” R. V. Oturker, in the introduction to Rise of 
the Varatha Pover and Other Fesays by M. G. Panate and Gleanings from 
Varatha Chronicles by K. T. Telang (Bombay: University of Bombay, 
1960), pp- vi-vil. Ranade's essay vas first published in 1900. 
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for nev vestern standards of equality and justice. C. B. Agarvel, 


author of a moderate defense of the Untouchables’ struggle for higher 


status, Farijans in Rebellion, vrote: 


An impartial and unprejudiced study of the Shastric texts 
vould reveal that there is ample sanction for untouchability 
therein. (Dr. Moonje and Mehatma Gandhi to the contrary)...We 
stand not on the Shastras but on the principles of equality and 
huranity...0ne of the greatest reformers in Maharashtra was 
Dyaneshvar [Jnanadev]. According to the Shastras the Harijans 
vere debarred from hearing or reading the sacred Vedas...Dyanesvar 
opened the gates of Vedic spiritualism to the Hindu masses in- 
cluding the Harijans. In doing so, he put the Harijans under an 
eternal obligation...We have only to read the writing of Chokha 
Mela, the untouchable Saint and follover of Dyanesvar, to get an 
idea of the tremendous joy he felt...Certainly those persons whom 
Dyanesvar thought good enough to, share our spiritual heritage 
cannot be unvorthy of our touch. 


Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, vho together vith Ranade, Gokhale and 
Agarkar, formed the liberal Brahman attitude tovard social reform, 
shows the influence contact with a v&rkert Mahar had on him. Im 
his Presidential Address to the ninth Indian Social Conference, 
held in 1895, he said: 


‘The Mahars and Mangs on this side of the country and the 
pariahs on the other, vho form the lovest classes, have been 
entirely neglected. They are the outcasts of Hindu Society, 
and have been from the remotest times in a very degraded 
condition. The reference made to this fact by a Mahar Haridasa 
in his prefactory remarks, while perforning a kirtana at ay 
house « fev years ago, vas very touching. He said, ‘The Vedas 
and Sastras have cast us aside, but the Santas or saints of the 
middle ages have had compassion on us' ...and I believe from the 
opportunities I have had of observation, that the despised Mahar 
possesses a good deal of natural intelligence and is capable of 
being highly educated. So that to continue to keep him in 
ignorance is to deprive, the country of an apprecieble ancunt of 
intellectual resources. 


U%garval, Harijans in Rebellion, pp. 62-68. 


1112. G. Bhandarkar, Collected Works, Vol. II.Edited by “erayan 
Bapuji Utgikar (Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental Pesearch Institute, 
Government Oriental Series, 1928), p. 491. 
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The effect of the bhakt! movement on the Mahars thenselves 
is more difficult to assess. Some became warker] -- follovers of 
the Vithoba cult -- which involved the disciplines of abstaining 
from meat, vearing tulsi beads, making the tvice-yearly journeys 
to Alandi and Pandharpur. But the Untouchable varkaris undoubtedly 
vent to Pandharpur in their ovn caste groups, as pilgrims still do. 
And once in Pandharpur they could approach no nearer the image 
than the samadhT of Cokhamela at the foot of the main teaple 
gate. Aside from the virkarIs, the use of the name, Cokhamela, 
as a caste name! 2 indicates that in identifying thenselves vith 
the great saint, the Mahars felt they had raised their social 
position. In later days, Mahars vho had reached a certain standard 
of economic security and religious sophistication conceived of « 
temple of Cokhamela as a mark of their religious vorth, but the 
building of temples stopped vith the conversion to Buddhism. 

The fact that the Mahars had « saint from among their ovn mmbers 
vbo vas honored by all, hovever, continues to give some a pride in 
their past. Pull ecceptance of the bhakti heritage, hovever, vould 
have involved acceptance of the karma-dharme theory of re-birth 


U2,apedker vrote, "People have no mind to go into the indi- 
vidual merits of each Untouchable no matter hov meritorious he is. 
All Untouchables realize this. There is « general attempt to call 
themselves by sone name other than the ‘Untouchables’. The Chamars 
call themselves Reidas or Jatavas. The Dons call themselves Shilpekers. 
The Pariahs call thezselves Adi-Dravidas. The Mahars call thenselves 
Chokhamela or Soravanshi and the 2hangis call theeselves Balmikis. 
All of them if avay froa their localities would call themselves 
Christians." From an unpublished manuscript, “Untouchables «nd Change 
of Religion.” 

Several of the Gazetteers report that Mahars, especially is 
the Desh, called themselves “Cokbasela.” 
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according to merit. Some Mahars in the 20th century, devoted 
Warkaris, philosophically waited for a new birth to secure a nev 
status.23 the mood of most Mahar leaders, hovever, even before 
the time of Ambedkar, vas to accept Cokhamela's greatness without 
commitment to Cokha's belief in karma. For Ambedkar, hovever, 
the philosophical implications and the historical facts of the 
‘bhakti movement, combined vith the fact that if he went to 
Pandharpur, he could not enter the texple, meant that he put aside 
the possibility of invoking Cokhamela's name in the cause of progress. 
Pre-Anbedkar Leadership - Bansode 
and Kamble 

‘The veaving of these facts and legends of Mahar history into 
support for a modern movement and the methods of that movement in 
the first quarter of the 19th century is best shown by the lives 
of tvo leaders, Shivram Janba Kamble of Poona and Kisan Fagoji Bansode 
of itagpur. While the Mahars have been unusually conscientious in their 
preservation of documents, the richest sources centered around their 
leaders. While Kamble and Bansode are not typical Mahars of their 
period, their acknovledged leadership spoke for the highest ambitions 
of the Mahars in two major areas of Maharashtra. 

‘The petition for reinstated arry service attempted in 169% 


came into actuality sixteen years later, through the offices of « 


135. V. Ketkar, in The Eistory of Caste in India Vol. I 
(Ithaca, H. Y.: Taylor & Carpenter, 1529) per of meeting 
a Mahar varkari vho cheerfully observed all caste restrictions, 
confident that he vould be born a Erek=an in his next life. Ketkar 
adds that the Americans vould be better off if they hed teught karme- 
dharza to the Negro instead of Christianity, a coment that I read as 
sarcasn. 


-To- 
Poona Mahar. 7; 1yic *hare vas a spokesman, Shivram Janba Kemble, 
vho in contrast to Walangker ¥<> titerste ir English. There vas also 
more villingness in the caste it-1f to attempt an appeal to the 
British Government. The petition was more sophisticated than the 
earlier plea. The group sending it did not use "Non-Aryan” in its 


title, but rather called themselves simply "The Conference of the 


Deccan Mahars." Subhedar Bahadur Gangaram Krishnajee was President 
and Shivram Janba Kable, a butler in the Masonic Hall of Poona, 
vas Secretary. The petition asked for employment "in the lovest 
Grades of the Public Service, in the ranks of Police Sepoys and of 
Soldiers in the Indien Army." its appeal for consideration vas 
not on the basis of the Mahars’ having been demoted from Kshatriya- 
hood, but on the grounds of former service, English justice end human 
worth. "Our people have been employed in the Indian Army from the 
very commencement of the British Raj in our country, and they have 
risen to the highest positions by their valour and good conduct.” 
Several strong pleas on the grounds of British morality vere made, 
including this one: 

And it is most encouraging to know that the Honourable House 
of Commons, as constituted in these times, is composed, to some 
extent, of the representatives of the lover strata of English 
society, the workingmen, vho, only e quarter of a century ago, 


vere regarded as but Mehars and Paryas by the more educated and 
affluent classes of their nation. If the Brahmanical castes and 


llbthe petition is reproduced in The Life of Shivram Janbe 
Kamble, by H. N. Mavalkar (Poona: S. J. Kemble, 1930), pp- 142-157. 
The petition 1s in English, the biography in Marathi. 

This part of the appeal repeats the same request found in 
Walangkar's earlier petition. 
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the Muhamnedans have been given the rights of British 
citizenship, ve must be given the sameD > 


‘The petition held up to the British "the noble part which 
Japan has played in the elevation of its outcastes.” The fact 
that Mahars as Christian converts had atteined distinguished 
positions was folloved ty “The British Government could not mean 
that we should change our religion that we might enjoy our just 
and lavful rights as British subjects.” 

There seems to be no record of British response to the petition, 
but it circulated widely in India among Untouchables and reform 
groups. The pressures of var rather than the persuasion of the 
Mahars vere probably responsible for the Mshars being admitted 
into labour units during the First World War. Toward the end of 
the var they formed two small companies attached to the infantry 
and later the 111th Mahar battalion which was disbanded at the end 
of the var without having seen action. 

Xamble, the acknovledged leader of the Mahars in Poona for the 
first third of this century, vas active in other efforts to improve 
the lot of the Mahars. He began a Marathi nevspaper, Somvanshfya Mitra 
(Friend of the Somvanshiya, vhich represents both a sub-caste among 
the Mahars and “the race of the moon,” a major mythological division of 
Hindus) in Poona in 1909;126 vas active in the "anna fund” night school 
run by literate Mahars for the less vell educated; and vas a leader in 


the Parvati temple satyazraha conducted by Untouchables and a fev caste 


US;avalkar, Life of Shivran Janba Kemble, p. 1h. 


U6 valkar, p- 33- 
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Hindus in 1929. Kamble also addressed a number of letters and 
petitions to government officials and the newspapers from 190k to 
1930, attempting to bring Mahar grievances and Mahar rights to public 
attention. 


As Ambedkar began to come on the public scene in the 1920": 


Shivram Janba Kamble velcomed him as the educated leader he himself 
could not cleim to be. In 1926, as President of the Public Meeting 

of the Somvanshiya Anna Fund Society, he suggested that B. R. 

Ambedkar and Subhedar B.S. Ghatge be nominated as depressed class 
representatives to the Bombay Legislative Council.!17 the following 
year, both vere present at a meeting held at the foot of the 

Koregaon army memorial pillar, and a photograph shows a garlanded, 
vestern-dressed Ambedkar among a group of traditionally dressed 

men. oth vere present that year at a farevell meeting for Dr. 
Harold H. Mann, retiring Director of Agriculture in Bombay Presidency, 
vho had been consistently sympathetic with Depressed Class activities 
in Poona.8 1p 1930 Kamble agreed vith the All India Depressed Class 
Congress at Nagpur that Anbedkar ought to represent them at the Round 


Table Conference.29 A break with Ambedkar, probably over the 1937 


UTyevalker, p- 171. 


118xt the meeting, Harold Mann vas thanked for bis "yeoman 
service” for the uplift of the Mahars, beginning with help to a 
student given in 1908 and continuing through the establishment of 
the Government Hostel for the Depressed Classes in Poona in 1922. 
‘The address "humbly requested" Dr. Mann to look after Depressed 
Class interests and rights through some of his friends in Parliament. 
Harold Mann's correspondence vith Shivram Janba Karble continued after 
his return to England. The address is quoted in Javalkar's life of 
Kamble, pp. 112-113, in English. 


Uy evalker, Life of Shivram Janba Kemble, p. 175- 
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election nominations, took Kamble out of vhat vas by then Aubedkar's 
movement. 

Kamble's methods - conferences, petitions, organization for 
action, attempts to enter government on the basis of democratic 
rights - are siniler to Ambedkar's. His leadership, hovever, vas 
more a product of his contact vith the English, hovever, than of his 
Mahar associations or his connections vith caste Hindu reformers. 
In spite of the Parvati Satyagraha effort, a commitment to securing 


rights vithin Hinduism, he vas in some ways less in tune with the 


contemporary Indian spirit than Ambedkar. In 1930, vhen Anbedkar 
stated that independence for India was necessary and good, provided 
Untouchables had their rights within the new nation, Kamble formed 

an "Indien Hational Anti-Revolutionary Party” to vork against 

Gandhi's civil disobedience movement and to support British rule 

until "the complete removal of untouchability and the overthrow 

of the school of 'Chaturvarna’ [the classic four fold division of 
caste}" had been achieved.17° the Party barely survived its initial 
announcement, but Kamble's work among Poona Mahars formed a base for 
Ambedkar's later political efforts. 

The life of a Mahar reformer from the Vidarbha area illustrates 
the direction the Mahar movement was taking in that area before Ambed- 
kar's rise to leadership. Kisan Fagoji Bansode (1879-1946) vas born 
in Mopla, a town 24 miles from Nagpur. His family evidently had a 


small shop of some sort, a reflection of greater social freedom in 


120:xtract from the Bombay Chronicle, April 2, 1930, reprinted 
on the cover of H. =. valkar, The Life of Shivram Janba Kemble. 


The 
Vidarbha, vhere Mahars not infrequently vere veevers, peddlers 
and shopkeepers. He began school by sitting outside on the veranda, 
but his teacher, a Sonar (goldsmith) and a follover of Gopal 
Ganesh Agarkar, brought him inside, and he became the first 
Untouchable to sit with the other schoolchildren.!“ me tovn 
of Mopla evidently vas affected by the social reform movenent 
of the 1900's. A Sudharak Mandal (Reform Society) invited a 
Brahman to read Puranas ‘n Kisan Fago's house in 1908, and although 
the townspeople had thoughts of boycott, the Brahman status of the 
reformer prevented drastic action, and the trouble subsided. A 
Little later Kisan Fago started a press, and this ensbled hia 
to make a living as vell as print various nevspapers, brochures, 
and books related to the reform of untouchability. He aleo started 
@ Library in Mopla, receiving thirty trunks of books from caste 
Hindus interested in his efforts. 

Bansode's connections with caste Hindus vere strong. He 
and G. A. Gaval, @ Mahar of Amraoti, vent to vestern Maharashtra 
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to join the Prarthana Samaj in 1910. Bansode's biography of 


12ltmis reference to the influence of Agarkar is one of many 
I have found in various parts of Maharashtra. Information on the life 
of Bansode has been gathered from his son, Shanreo Bansode of Nagpur, 
and fron others intervieved in iiagpur and the tovn of Mopla. 


G. K. Gaval: vyakti SpY KErye (Life and Work) 
(Amracti: Prabhakar Pandurang Bhatkar, 1963), p. 25. Gavai vas a more 
highly educated man than Bangode and often vas the one chosen to 
testify to governzent commissions, but he does not seen to have had the 
Personal following of either Bansode or Kemble. He still lives in 
Amracti, vhere he is associated vith a hostel he began for the 
Depressed Classes, but he is not a leader in the current Mahar 
political movement. 
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Cokhamela, published by his own press in 1941, 1s dedicated to 
Vithel Ramji Shinde, the chief Prarthana Samaj educator working among 
the Untouchables. Bansode also had contacts with Hindu Mehasabha 
menbers, and although he opposed some of the Mahasabha's theories of 
caste, he seens to have been in close touch with their chief spokesman, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. Bansode preached against conversion to 
Christianity, trying instead to create both practical changes and 
theoretical declarations that would make the Untouchebles' place 
within Hinduism of a higher order. It is said that he tried to get 
the Mahasabha to resolve that all varpas vere equal. 

Bansode's activities touched Nahar life in many areas. He vas 
@ labor leader in the Empress Mills in Nagpur, vhere a large percentage 


of the workers vere Untouchabl: 


+ and published Mazdir Patrik 
(Workers* Hewspaper) from 1918 - 1922 to educate mill labor. He not 
only held conferences for Untouchables, but went from house to house 
in Mabirvigas, "preaching self respect among people who felt they vere 
being punished for previous sin."22" He also preached Mahar pride on 
the basis that they vere former rulers of the land. He founded « 
school for girls in 1907; his wife taught Untouchable wonen to 


ride bicycles and attempted to create bangle sellers from among 


123mhe connection between the Untouchables’ movenent and the 
Hindu Mahasabha is an interesting one. Many Mahasabha menbers, 
including Vinayak Danodarpant Savarkar, vere more liberal on matters 
of caste than non-Mahasabha orthodox Hindus, and a number engaged in 
reform vork. The basis for thear vork was probably an attempt to 
Prevent further conversions to Islam and Christianity. 


12berotation from S. V. Dahat of Kegpur, formerly of Bhandara 
istrict, an extremely able informant on the movement of the 1920's 
and 1930's. 
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them so that they vould not have to come in close contact with 
the Muslim bangle sellers then pursuing the trade. He created an 
anna fund to encourage Mahars to go into hotels and order tea. He 
made a number of trips to Pandharpur, trying to collect the ebhangas 
of Cokhamela, vhich vere then unpublished, and used this religious 
heritage, as vell as songs of his own, to preach a higher religion 
to the Untouchables. 

‘The aims of the various societies formed by Bansode, and the 
Fesolutions of the conferences over which he presided, provide 
insight into his own program for uplift and into the condition of 
the Mahar at that time. The Sanmerg Bodhak Nirashrit Samaj (Depressed 
Class Society shoving the right path) founded October 1, 1903, in 
Mopla, had as its program the removal of ignorance, "whereupon 
untouchability vould also be removed.” It urged Mahars, Mangs and 
Chambhars “not to become Christian and to obstruct conversion; not to 
eat what is not to be eaten, not to drink what is not to be drunk; to 
spread education; to acquire citizenship; to uplift their economic 
condition; to organize; and to create among caste Hindus @ feeling 
that the downtrodden should be raised up.” Ganesh Akaji Gavai, an 
Amraoti Mahar educated up to matriculation, was president of this 


Conference; Bansode the organizer.2> 


125, copy of the program of the Samaj is in the possession 
of Bansode's son, Shamrao Bansode. A hasty translation of it vas 
made with the help of M. R. Panchbhai of Nagpur vhile ve vere at 
the Zarsode home. A short life of Bansode by N. R. Shende contained 
in PradIp, a collection of Bansode's poetry (iagpur: Shemreo Bansode, 
1958), mentions the Samaj as an organization through vhich Bansode 
"for twenty years avakened the people of Maharashtra." p. 13. 
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A message to Untouchables from the Antyaja Samaj (Last-born, 
or Untouchable, Society) of Mopla in 1919 stresses some of these 
same admonitions, but lays even more emphasis on internal reform: 
"Even all Mahars do not dine together. The distinction betveen 
Ladvan and Bavni (sub-caste among the Mahars) should be done avay 
with. There should be religious processions. We should not eat 
meat, drink, or sell covs to butchers. We should not read booss 
of other religions. We should appoint a Hindu teacher and educate 
our children, We should not raise pigs —- caste Hindus hold us 
untouchable because of this. Our women should not go to taxashis. 
We should take part in religious observances."126 

‘The Mahera Sabha Bednur (Meher Conference at Badnur) passed 
the following resolutions under the presidency of Kisan Fagoji 
Bansode in June, 1924, about the time Ambedkar vas organizing his 
first association in Bombay: "We will not eat covs nor drag out 
carcasses. A fifty rupee fine vill be imposed for selling a live 
cov to a butcher. If the husband is alive, a wife may not have 
another husband without divorce. A man should not brush another's 
horse, nor touch cow dung. We should not feel any sense of 
untouchability after throving out the carcas of a dog or cat but 
take a bath aftervards. We should not accept the clothes of @ 
corpse. Dovry should be fixed at 16 - 20 rupees. We should not 
use bed vords in marriage ceremonies. We should use kh&di [hand- 


woven cloth.] We should educate our children. We should stop 


126, copy of the Antyaja Samaj's message is in the possession 


of Shamrao Bansode. 
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beg&r [forced labor.] The Kotwal [a village servant vith police 
duties] should get ten rupees per month. One man from the Depressed 
Classes should be taken on the Board of Assesszent and other 
municipal groups.”177 the resolutions of these conferences shov 
an attenpt to do avay vith practices unacceptable to the value 
system of high caste Hindus; to challenge prohibitions on Maher 
social freedom and obligations, such as begar, which vere required 
chiefly of Untouchables; to raise Mahar village servants’ vages; 
to enter representative governmental bodies; to vork with caste 
Hindus in securing sanction for more equal treatment. Almost 
equal parts of sanskritization and modernization are involved. 

Bansode's popular title was Guruvarya, (the best of gurus). 
A collection of his own pcetry vas published after his death by his 
son. Its cover contains a number of sketches which effectively 
convey his message: sketches of Mahatma Phule and Dr. Ambedkar, 
representing the caste Hindu reformer and the educated Untouchable 
leader; line dravings of an Untouchable, squatting, receiving water 
from a caste Hindu because he is forbidden to touch the well, end 
enother figure being turned avay from the tenple, illustrating the 
vrongs Untouchables mst not tolerate; and the figures of a voman 
learning to read, a man reading a nevspaper, and children going to 
School, symbolizing the nev generation and its ambition. A poem 


from this collection represents Bansode's religious message: 


12Tme resolutions of the Mshera Sabha, in Hindi, are in the 
possession of Shamrao Bansode. 
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Wny do you endure curses? 


Cokha vent into the temple resolutely. 
Why do you, ashamed, stay far off? 


You are the descendants of Cokha. 
ny do you fear to enter the temple? 


Brace yourself like a vrestler, COPS, 
Together let us conquer pollution. 


Bansode had a fairly close relationship vith Ambedker up 
until the conversion announcement of 1935, which he opposed. They 
may have met earlier, but it is certain that Kisan Fago brought 
Ambedkar to Nagpur about 1926 and introduced him in Indore, an 
area vith a large Mahar population near the Eapress Mills, as the 
leader of the Mehars. Hovever, an issue of Cokhime]&, one of 
Bansode's nevspapers, of February 27, 1936, devotes much of its space 
to criticism of Ambedkar's intent to convert. Bansode vas @ 
respected leader of the Mahars in Nagpur, but the message of 
Ambedkar vas stronger and Negpur became, then and later, one of 
the strongholds of the conversion movement. 

Much of Bansode's message of reform is similar to Ambedkar's, 
although addressed to Vidharba conditions. His vork differs in 
that he vas entirely comitted to Hinduism, and vorked closely with 
caste Hindus to try to secure comitments of help for the Mehars. 

The anti-Christian, anti-Muslim note in his preaching is quite 
strong, at least as far as conversion is concerned. Both Bansode 


and Kamble had considerable organizing ability. Neither had the 


128x1sen Phagusf Bansoj, Pradip, p. 48. Translated from the 
Marathi with the help of Lalita Khambadkone. 
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education which would enable them to conceive of a vay to secure 
political rights, although both sav that representation on public 
bodies was necessary to secure better conditions. By the mid-'30's, 
when Ambedkar's political movement vas fully launched, both vere, by 
Indian standards, old men, their work forming the foundation for 


Ambedkar's movement but superseded by his more effective approach. 


CHAPTER II 


DR. AXBEDKAR AcD THE XAHAR HOVEMENT, 


1917 - 1935 


Bhimrao Ramji Ambedkar first appeared as a public spokesman 
for the Untouchables in 1919. His testimony before the Franchise 
Committee in that year illustrates both the abilities which vere to 
make him the virtually unquestioned leader of the Mahar movement and 
the changing political atmosphere in India vhich allove1 an ‘intouchable 
leader to rise to prominence. Ambedkar's testimony vill be revieved 
in the folloving chapter, which traces the Mahar political movement 
vis-a-vis the British reforms from 1917 until the Government of India 
Act of 1935. Internal caste change and the rise of Ambedkar as a caste 
leader must first be examined. Hovever, the nature of Ambetkar's first 
appearance is of importance for an understanding of his later pover. 

It vas his ability to deal with the nev opportunities for public 
protest given Untouchables by the reforms which made it possible for 
him to overshadow the leadership of men like Kisan Fago Bansode and 
Shivram Janda Kanble, carrying the caste's unity and anbition to 
higher levels. 

Three aspects of the 1919 testimony, aside from its content, 
indicate the personal qualities of Dr. Ambedkar vhich entered into his 


rise to a unique place of leadership. First, Ambedkar spoke for no 
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Group. While G. A. Gavai testified in the Central Provinces on behalf 
of the Depressed India Association, a group which relied at least in 
its early days on Ion-Brahman and English direction, Ambedkar vas called 
in as the only college graduate among Bombay Province Untouchables, and 
spoke without organizational affiliation. He was entirely his own man, 
While he later created organizations which offered proof of mass support, 
he was never associated vith a group which he did not dominate. This 
quality of independence gave Ambedkar an aura of strength and dominance 
and a reputation for representing Untouchables single-mindedly, vithout 
subtle pressures from collaborators. 

Secondly, Ambedkar's testimony to the Franchise Commission vas 
lengthy, sophisticated in attitude and language, occasionally harsh in 
Judgment of high caste Hindus but never beyond the bounds of a lavyer's 
impassioned plea. He vas as articulate, as poised as any member of 
India's traditional elite. While he vas thoroughly identified with the 
Untouchables, he vas also the embodiment of their groving ambition to 
compete successfully in the vorld of the elite. 

In addition, Ambedkar's 1919 testimony vent beyond the presente 
tion of Untouchables' grievances and pleas for Untouchable represen- 
tation to discuss the basis of democratic government and the franchise 
arrangements for the entire Province. His testimony vas founded on @ 
belief that representative government vould rectify social injustice. 
While Untouchables in Madras, following the lead of the iion-Brahmans, 
refused to appear before the Franchise Comittee because of the ob- 
Jectionable statements of some of the Committee | Brahman members, 


Ambedkar confidently used this public platform to express his faith in 
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popular government as well as to make knovn the needs of Untouchables. 
Anbedkar's belief in the efficary of political reform lent optimism to 
to the Mahar movement. Confidence in the securing of social goals 
through political means acted as a spur to caste unity. 

It vas this independent, articulate, confident figure vhich vas 
able to dominate all the aspects of the emerging Mahar movement. The 
forces released within the Mahar caste by changes in treditional village 
structure combined with reforming factors in Maharashtrian life to 


Produce a man who personified the new Mahar aspirations. 


Ambedkar: Background for 
Leadership 


While Ambedkar vas by birth a member of the Mahar Untouchable 
community, his family had already risen above traditional Mahar village 
service by the route of the British army. His grandfather, Malojirev 
Sekpal, from the village of Ambadave in Ratnagiri District, had enlisted 
in the British army, as did his three sons. The youngest son, Ambedker's 
father, Ranji Sakpal, Joined the 106th Sappers and Miners at the age of 
18. He then married Bhimabai Murbadkar, the deughter of « Subhedar 
Major, vnich vas the highest non-commissioned rank an Indian could hold 
in the army. Descended on both sides for several generations from aray 
people, Ambedkar vas born in 1891 in Mahu (or Mhov, now in Madhys 
Pradesh,) vhere his father vas serving as headmaster of an army normal 


school. His grandfather and father vere literate, as were the vomen in 


lmy basic source for the facts of Ambedker's early life is the 
multivolume biography in Marathi, D&. Bhimréo Ranji Agbezkar, by CS. Bh. 
Rislnoje; chiefly Volume I. (Bombay: Sri Yeshvantrao Bhimrao Ambedker, 
1952. 
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the family as vell, and there vas no question but that Bhimrao, the 
fourteenth child, would be educated.” Retired from the army shortly 
after Bhimrao's birth, Ramji Sakpal vent to live in a comunity of 
Mahar army pensioners at Dapoli, in Ratnagiri District. The young 
Bhimrao began his education there, and continued it at Satara, vhere 
his father had secured employment as a store keeper vith the army, 
Here the family also lived with a group of army pensioners, chiefly 
from the Konkan or Ratnagiri region, and Ambedkar attended a Camp 
school. A Brahman teacher at this school gave Ambedkar the nae he 
was to use the rest of his life. The traditional family name, Sakpal 
(which is a totem name,) or a name derived from his ancestral village, 
Ambsdavekar, might well have been used according to the pattern de- 
veloped as Maharashtriens entered a vorld vhere last names vere 
required. But the teacher, who evidently loved the young Ambedker, 
although he did not touch him, gave the boy his own name, Ambedkar, 
and entered it in the school lists.> 

In 1900, Ambedkar entered the English School at Satara, sitting 
epert from the rest of the class. The family moved to Bombay in 190h, 
chiefly 90 the children could be vell educated, and Bhimrso Ambedkar 


2ambedkar, in an interview in 1947 with Satyabodh Hudliker 
(Havsyug, April 13, 1947, quoted in Khairmoge, Vol. I. p. 28) stated 
that all the vomen end children in his family could read. Khairmode 
clains that army children received compulsory education so that boys 
and girls reared in army femilies vere literate. Khairmoge, Vol. 1; 
pp. 12 - 13. 


3nairmoge, Vol. I; pp- 37 - 39. Ambedkar told the story of 
the Brahman teacher and the giving of the name first in the Navayug 
article of April 13, 1947. He added that the schoolteacher wrote him 
an affectionate letter at the time of the Round Table Conference. 


Khairmoge, Vol. I; p. 42. 
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matriculated in 1907. Ambedkar vas probably the second Mahar to pass 
the Bombay University matriculation, although some army Mahars, ssong 
then his father, had had equvalent education in arny schools. The 
community in which the family lived, Dabak chavl, held a celebration 
early in 1908 to mark the achievement. Among the caste Hindus who 
attended vere S. K. Bole, who later introduced a bill in the provincial 
legislative assembly to open all government supported public places to 
Untouchables, and a teacher, K. A. Kelusker. Kelusker presented the 
young Ambedkar with a copy of his new book, @ life of the Buddha, 

@ gift that has now entered the folklore of the Mahar caste as a 
prophecy." 

Shortly before his matriculation, Ambedkar vas married to 
Ramabai Walangkar, a girl of nine or ten from a Konkani Meher family.” 
Ber father vas a laborer, but family connections included army men. 
The early Mahar leader Gopal Baba Walangkar vas « relation of Ambedkar's 
young bride. In spite of the family background, Ramabai Ambedkar shared 
mone of Ambedkar's drive for education or higher status. Aside from 
bearing Ambedvar four children, of whom only one survived, she remains 
@ shadowy figure in the background of his increasingly unusual career. 


“keer, Dhananjay, Dr. Arbedkar, Life and Mission (Bombay: 
Popular Prakashan, 2nd ed., 1962), p. 19. Am article by K. A. 
Keluskar in Janat® KhBs Apk, 1933 (The People; special issue) 
(varathi), pp. 1-5 describes Keluskar's conversation with Bhimrao's 
father at the celebration and relates how he (Keluskar) subsequently 
took Bhimrao to the Gaikvad of Baroda to secure the Gaikvad'’s help 
in the boy's further education. Ko mention of the gift of a life 
of Euddha is made. 


Sine low marriage ages for Anbedkar and his bride, 14 and 9 
or 10, indicates a sanskritizing change from his father's and mother's 
ages at marriage, 19 and 13. 
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Encouraged by his father and several caste Hindu teachers, and 
with the help of a tventy-five rupee a month stipend from the Gaikwad 
of Paroda, Ambedkar attended Fiphinstone College.© He passed his B.A. 
exam in English and Persian, his caste precluding a choice of Sanskrit 
studies.7 After graduation, Ambedkar vent to Baroda to serve the 
Maharajah in payment for his educational stipend. Tine days later he 
returned to Bombay to see his ailing father just before he died. Dis- 
satisfied vith the treatment he had received in the Baroda government 
office and vith his living quarters (he had stayed in the office of 
the Arya Samaj because he could not find a suitable place to live), 
Ambedkar met the Gaikvad in Bombay and asked for help vith further 
education. Baroda had visited America and had sent his ovn son to 
vice in Baroda 


Harvard; he vas amenable to postponing Ambedkar's 
and to providing graduate study for him at Columbia.® 


Smne Huzur Order reads: "Mr. B. R. Anbedker, a Mahar student 
studying in the Elphinstone College in the Junior B.A. class, should 
be avarded one of the scholarships for Mahar students. If none is 
available a nev one of a reasonable amount should be created and given 
to ur. Anbedkar. Usual conditions as to service etc. should be put in 
the agreement to be entered into with Government by “ir. Ambedkar." 


Towenty years earlier, even a man of a high Son-Brahman caste, -- 
M. R. Jayakar of the Pathare Prabhu community, vas refused the study 
of Sanskrit at Elphinstone High School. Although the intervention of 
the school principal secured Jayaker's place in the Sanskrit class, 
Jayakar wrote later that the incident determined his attitude of support 
tovard lover caste uplift. Jayakar, Story of My Life, Vol. I (Bombay: 
Asia Publishing House, 1958), p. 13. 

Such prohibitions, hovever, vere soon lifted. The second Mehar 
college graduate, M. K. Jadhav, took his degree in Sanskrit from New 
Poona College in 1925. Satis Chandra Chakravarti and Sarojendra Nath 
Ray, cocpilers, Brahmo Samaj, the Depressed Classes and Untouchability 
(Calcutta” Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, 1933), p- 9- 


2 snairmode, Vol. I, pp. 62 - 6h. 
A Soviet history of India (V. V. Balabushevich and A. M. Duakov, 
ed., A Contezporary History of India (Academy of Sciences of the 
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‘The three years Ambedkar spent at Columbia, 1913 - 1916, 
avakened, in his ovn vords, his potential. Columbis vas in its golden 
age, and a list of Anbedkar’s professors reads like a catalog of early 
20th century American educators. Later, Ambedkar vrote, "The best 
friends I have had in my life vere some of my classmates at Columbia 
and my great professors, John Devey, James Shotvell, Evin Selignan 
and Janes Harvey Robinson."? Although it vas Edvin Selignan,!° 
Professor of Economics, with vhom Ambedkar kept in touch after he left 
Columbia and to vhom he sent students when he taught at Sydenham College 
in Bombay, John Devey seems to have had the greatest influence on 


Ambedkar. Devey's pragnatic philosophy, his theories of education and 


democracy seem to be reflected in much of Ambedker's later writing. 
While direct references to Devey are rare, his influence seens to have 
remained with Ambedkar. In 1954, Ambedkar wrote to a Mahar student then 
in London, asking him to go to the British Museum and copy out Devey's 


book on democracy, which vas out of print, for use in an essay on 


U.S.S.R.) (lew Delhi: Peoples Publishing House, 1964) states that 
Ambedkar vas the illegitimate son of the Gaikvad of Baroda. Since the 
book is inaccurate in most of its facts about Ambedkar, vho is written 
off as "the leader of the rich Bombay Untouchables,” it is hardly 
necessary to give weight to the story. The plane of respectability 
Ambedkar's family had painstakingly reached vould argue against such a 
iason with the Gaikvad. It is also not necessary to impute a personal 
interest to explain the Gaikwad's support. A number of promising young 
men and reformers received financial support outside the state of 
Baroda, including Jotiba Phule, Vittal Ramji Shinde and Bhaurao Patil. 
The Gaikvad's role as benefactor in Maharashtrian reform moverents and 
in its intellectual life has not yet been fully described. 


Scolumbia Alumni Revs, December 19, 1930 (New York: Columbia 
University), p- 12. 


10There are several letters from B. R. Ambedkar in the Selignan 
papers at Columbia University Library. 
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democracy Ambedkar vas preparing. 

Ambedkar's chief subject at Columbia vas Economics, but he took 
Several courses in Sociology, History, Politics and Philosophy end a 
year-long seminar in Anthropology with Alexander Goldenveiser. The 
Anthropology seminar resulted in Ambedker's first publication, "Castes 
in India, Their Mechanism, Genesis and Development,” which appeared in 
The Indian Antiguary for May 1917. The paper is interesting for tvo 
theses, one that Indie vas culturally homogeneous and the other that 
the basis of caste vas in the endogamy of the Brahmans, vhich ves 
sdopted in turn by lion-Brahman classes. These ideas ere important in 
view of Ambedkar's later battle for separate rights for the Untouch- 
ables, a struggle based not upon a claim of different race or culture, 
but upon the removal by special recognition of disabilities incurred 
ty Ssolation. In the paper, presented to the seminar in 1916, Aubedker 
wrote, "Ethnically all peoples are heterogenous. It is the unity of 
culture that is the basis of homogeneity. Taking this for granted, I 
venture to say that there is no country thet can rival the Indien 
peninsula with respect to the unity of its culture. It has not only a 
geographic unity, but it has over and above all a deeper and much more 
fundamental unity - an indubitable cultural unity that covers the land 


UtLetter from Dr. Ambedkar to V. B. Kadam, August 2h, 1954, in 
the Ambedkar papers nov vith the Administrator General, Maharashtra 
state. In his Annihilation of Caste, 3rd edition (Amritsar: Anbedker 
School of Thoughts, 1945), p. 15, Ambedkar quotes John Devey, "who vas 
wy teacher and to vhom I own so much:” "Every society gets encumbered 
vith what is trivial, vith dead vood from the past, and with vhat is 
positively perverse. As a society becomes more enlightened, it realizes 
that 1t 1s responsible not to conserve and transmit the vhole of its 
existing achievements, but only such as make for a better future society.” 
The speech which appeared later as Annihilation of Caste was written in 
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from end to end.” Substantiating his second thesis on the origin of 
caste, Ambedkar criticized those theories vhich emphasized color or 
Occupation and stressed that the genesis of caste vas in the Brahman 
practice of endogamy, vhich created castes in the other classes through 
the vorking of imitation and excommunication. Ambedkar's theories on 
the development of untouchability are found in much later vorks. In 
this early paper the explanation for caste divisions is centered not on 
"the conscious command of a Supreme Authority,” but on "an unconscious 
grovth in the life of a human society under peculiar circumstances.” 
A method of correction of caste inequality vas not attempted in the 
seminar paper, but the underlying supposition is that by conscious 
thought the "unconscious grovth” vould be seen as evil and unnecessary. 

Ambedkar's M.A. degree from Columbia vas conferred in June, 
1915; his Ph.D. degree vas not given until June, 1927, although he left 
New York in 1916, a circumstance probably caused by lack of funds to 
have his thesis published. The Evolution of Provincial Finance in 
British India was published by P. S. King and Co., London, in 1925 and, 
shortly after, the Ph.D. degree vas granted by Columbia University. 

Through the direct intervention of the Maharaj over the objec- 
tion of the Baroda Divan and Education Office Minister, Ambedkar 
received funds from the Baroda Education Department for a year of study 
im London.1* A letter from Edvin Seligman introduced him to Sidney 
Webb, among others, as "an excellent student and a nice fellow, moderate, 


broad and able,” and Ambedkar entered the London School of Economics ang 


12knairmode, I., pp- 77-78. 
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Political Science.}3 In November 1916 he vas admitted to Grey's Inn to 
study for the Bar. A request for an extension of time for his studies 
in England beyond the year granted vas refused ty Baroda, and Ambedkar 
returned in the summer of 1917 to Bombay. He vent to Baroda as mili- 
tary secretary to fulfill his pledge of a ten year period of service in 
return for the educational aid, but again found discrimination in the 
office and trouble with living arrangements. Forced to leave a Parsi 
Boarding House vhere he vas living under a Parsi name, and failing to 
get @ place in Baroda offered to him by a Brahman, Professor Joshi, 
but denied by Joshi's orthodox wife, Ambedkar returned to Boabay.1* 
After a year and a half of tutoring in Parsi families, at- 
tempting to run a Stock and Shares advising agency and teaching at 
Dharvar College, Ambedkar secured a tvo year appointment as a Professor 
at Syndenham College of Commerce in Bombay. An English comment on 
Ambedkar's character is found in a letter from Edvard Cannan, Professor 
of Political Economy in the University of London to Percy Anstey at 
Sydenham College, which contrasts two candidates for the job: “Both 
men are umusually good. I don't know anything about Ambedkar except 
that he came to do « thesis and attacked it and me in a vay vhich 


showed he had quite extraordinary practical ability...I rather vonder 


13qucted in Khairmoge, 1, p- 80. There is no record that 
Ambedkar met Sidney Webb. 


Abxnatrmoge, Vol- I, pp- 78-80. The Parsi Boarding House Story 
vas originally told in Blake Clark's article on Ambedkar, "The Victory 
of an Untouchable” in The Reader's Digest for March 1950. The story 
concerning Professor Joshi cones from the K. A. Kejuskar article in 
Janat& Khis Apk, 1933. The origin of the facts for both vriters would 
have been Ambedkar himself. Along vith these difficulties, Anbedkar 
probably had a strong feeling that his vork did not lie in Baroda. 
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if he is a pure India; his character is rather Scotch-American, though 
in appearance he is a fat Indian...Ambedkar vould do the Job well in 
his ovn interest, while Joshi vould do it for its own sake. I find it 
difficult to decide which of them vould be the better teacher. Ambed- 
kar vould get up all that vas required vith ease and put the trusting 
student safely through his examinations, but I should think Joshi vould 
be much more 'inspiring'."!> Ambedkar vas appointed November 10, 1918, 
and taught until March 1920, earning enough money to go back to London 
later that year to finish his study for the M.Sc. and D.Sc. at London 
and to complete his qualifications for the bar. 

During the three year interval betveen his first London experi- 
ence and his return to finish his degrees, Ambedkar entered into the 
life of his caste, although he did not begin organizational vork until 
his own education vas completed. He attended at least tvo large caste. 
conferences. He began Mikn&yak (The Leader of the Dumb), the first of 
several nevspapers in the Marathi language. He testified to the 
Franchise Commission. But his main energies vere spent on earning 
money to return to England. 

Another vestern Indian prince, Shahu Maharaj of Kolhepur, a 
Maratha by caste and one of the chief leaders of the Non-Brahman move- 


ment, gave support tovard Ambedkar's further education.2© Kolhapur 


Ucovernment File, Education Department, No. 65 - I-1918, pp- 
237-238. Bombay Archives. 


Wxnairmoge, Vol. I., p. 270. The Maharajah of Kolhapur also 
aided in founding Ambedkar's first nevspaper, MOknayak in 1920. 
Khairmoge, Vol. I. p. 260. For a full description of the life of 
Koihapur (1874-1922) and his work on behalf of Non-Brahmans, see A. B. 
Latthe, Memoirs of His Highness Shri Shahu Chhatrapati Maharaje of 
Kolhapur (Bombay: Times Press, 192h), Vol. I and II. 
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considered Ambedkar a representative of the Non-Brahmen cause in 
England and urged him to speak in this behalf. But in London, Ambedkar 
had little time for anything but finishing his M.Sc. with the thesis 
"Provincial Decentralisation of Imperial Finance in British India,” his 
D.Sc. vith a thesis on "The Problem of the Rupee,”2” ana completing his 
bar examination from Grey's Inn. Returning to India the second time, 
Ambedkar made no attempt to complete his term of services in Baroda's 
government, but earned his living as a lavyer and a teacher. He 
supplemented his lav earnings by posts first at Batliboi's Accountancy 
Training Institute from 1925 to 1928, and from 1928 until the mid- 
thirties at Goverment Lav College, then an evening school vith a 
part-time faculty. From his return to Bombay in 1923 om, Ambedkar 
began in earnest the dual vork of reform and organization of the Meher 
caste and representation on behalf of the Depressed Classes in general 
to government. 

‘This recital of Ambedkar's educational opportunities and 
teaching career seems to leave little room for discrimination against 
him of the grounds of caste. But although the door to educational 
advancement vas never closed in his face, there vere many reminders of 


his 


atus and pinpricke of indignity. Although he attended English 

school at Satara, he sat apart from the rest of the class. The barber 
in Satara vould not cut his hair; the cartmen vould not carry him. An 
incident is told of students’ objecting vhen Ambedkar used the black- 
board in a classroom because their tiffins vere behind the board, and 


Ambedkar himself remembered an inability to get water in his school 
Ss 


1Tpuplished in 1923 by P. S. King and Co., London. 
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days so vividly that he told the story during his conversion speech at 
Nagpur in 1956. In college, although he vanted to study Sanskrit, that 
was a prohibited language for him and he graduated vith Persian as the 
required language instead. The years in Nev York and London offered 
him opportunity to associate with Indian students of all castes and 
classes, but vhen Lala Lajpat Rai came to Nev York in 1914 and started 
the Home Rule League of America, Ambedkar refused to take part because 
Untouchables "vere the slaves of those vho looked for release from 
political slavery."28 the experience in Baroda, vhere it is said 
clerks and peons threv files on his desk from a distance, and other 
officers suggested that he be served in a corner by « Mahammedan 
servant at the Club, together vith the more serious difficulty of not 
finding a suitable place to live, evidently affected Ambedkar deeply. 
In telling of his service in Baroda tventy years later, he vept as he 
spoke of his tears of that time. Although his caste did not seem to 
interfere with his teaching in government or Parsi schools, it aid make 
his attempt to run his ovn business, the Stocks and Shares Agency, 
difficult. His Marathi biographer writes, "At first there vas much 
business, and then vhen the nevs spread that he vas @ Dhed [a deroga- 
tory name for Mahar) the Shetiyas and Bhatiyas [Gujarati business 
classes) quit coming."19 His lav career vas also probably somevhat 
restricted because of caste, although he did take cases for caste Hindus 


and other non-Depressed Classes groups. His home vas anong Mahars in 


18khairmoge, Vol. I. p. 71. My translation of an indirect 
quotation in Merathi. 


1mairmoge, Vol. I, p- 93- 
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Satara, in Dapoli, and in Bombay, until he defiantly moved in 1934 from 
© Bombay Improvement Trust Chavl in Parel to the largely Bralman Hindu 
Colony area of Dadar. 

Ambedkar vas temperamentally unable to disassociate himself 
from his caste, even vhen his living quarters and life style vere on 
enother plane from that of his caste fellovs. It is probably true that 
he could not have disassociated himself from them, even had he desired 
to. He could have lived a quiet life as a teacher, but any political 
activity vould have to have been as an Untouchable leader, given the 
context of Indian life. Had he entered Congress or one of the other 
movements, his value to that movement would have been the following he 


commanded, and that following inevitably was from the Depressed Classes. 


Ambedkar's Methods: The Conferences 
Ambedkar brought to his leadership of the Mahar movement an 
education unusual even for @ Brahman, a belief in the democratic 
Process, an independent, even arrogant temperanent, and a commitment 
ta the cause of the people vhose disabilities he in some measure shared 
by virtue of his birth. In the years before 1936, his methods for the 
modernizing of the Untouchables, the complementary side of his vork for 
political rights, utilized the methods established by earlier leaders: 
conferences, newspapers, organizations. He stressed modernization 
Yather than sanskritization more than did the earlier leaders, but even 
this strain can be found in the vork of Walangkar, Bansode, Kamble and 
others. Until the conversion conference and the formation of a politi- 
cal party in 1936, his chief vork vithin the Untouchable community vas 


in building caste unity and morale on the foundations of the earlier 
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movement. 

Ambedkar did bring a larger concept of the problem to this 
vork, hovever. Although he is known as @ Maher leader, he attempted 
to include all Untouchable castes in his movement. Although he 
stressed the social and religious handicaps of Untouchables, he vas 
conscious of the need for economic opportunities not only for the 
educated few but for the great mass of agricultural and industrial 
labor. Although he based his hope for improvement chiefly on changes 
in government, he gave almost equal attention during the early years 
to changes in caste practices and attitudes that vould allow Untouch- 
ables to enter vhatever nev opportunities became available to them. 

His program is best seen by looking at his methods for reaching the 
illiterate, scattered, often unanbitious group he vas determined to 
ata. 

Of the various methods of education, the conference seemed best 
suited both for spreading the message of the avakening of the Untouch- 
ables and for gathering mass support for public action. S. Natarajan, 
an astute historian of social reform, writes that "in 1930, by a process 
of repeated conferences the depressed classes vere led into the camp of 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkar."“0 This may be something of an exaggeration, but 
it is clear that thousands of Untouchables sav and heard Ambedkar et 
perhaps a dozen large and many snall conferences held in various areas 
of Maharashtra. 

The first conference, held long before Ambedkar's time, seens 


20s, Natarajan, A Century of Social Reform in Indie (Bombay: 
Asia Publishing House, 1962 (second ed.), p- 160. 
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to have been a Mahar caste conference in 1903 at Sasvad, a town twenty- 
five miles from Poona, with vhich Shivram Janba Kamble may have been 
connected. Further conferences, especially those planned by Ambedkar, 
were designed to include all Untouchables. Although the leadership 
and attenders seem to have been overvhelmingly Mahar, these conferences 
never assumed the exact nature of a caste conference. The names of the 
conferences and the content of conference resolutions vere invariably 
inclusive of as broad a geographic area and as great a number of 
Untouchable castes as possible. 

Just before his return to England in 1920, Ambedkar attended 
two conferences of Untouchables. The first vas held in Mangaon in 
Kolhapur State, with Anbedkar as President. The Maharaja of Kolhapur 
came to the conference and told the attenders, "You have found your 
Saviour in Ambedkar."21 An inter-caste dinner ended the conference, 
and the “aharaja ate with the conferees, a radical gesture at the 
time. Later in 1920, a conference of Depressed Classes vas held at 
Kegpur, with the Maharajah of Kolhapur in attendance as President. 
Ambedkar gave the major speech, and is said to have warned the Depressed 
Classes that some reforners vanted them to have political representation 
by nomination, not by election -- proof that the caste Hindu could not 
know the mind of the Untouchable nor lead him. At the inter-caste 
dinner vhich vas part of this conference also, Ambedkar persuaded all 
Mahar sub-castes, but not all Untouchable castes, to share a common 


meal.22 Documentation for these conferences is scanty; no contemporary 


2lkeer, Dr. Acbedkar, p. &2. 


?2keer, Dr. Arbedkar, p. 43. 
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record of the organizers, or the mmber of attenders, or the resolu- 
tions passed exists. it is possible that they, like several other 
conferences during the period just before the reforms, vere related to 
the iion-Brahman movement. Hovever, Ambedkar's biographer, Dhananjey 
Keer, calls the iegpur Conference "the first All-India Conference 
convened by Untouchables."23 

In 1924, a Provincial Depressed Classes Conference vas held at 
Barshi, in Sholapur District. It was at this conference that a resolu- 
tion to form a central organization for the task of the "amelioration 
and uplift".of the Depressed Classes vas formed. Shortly after, the 
Bahishkrit Hitakarini Sabha (literally, organization for the velfere of 
the excluded, but called in English, the Depressed Classes Institute) 
vas formed in Bombay, with Ambedkar as Chairman of the Council of 
Management. While the Institute vas structured to include caste Hindus 
and Untouchables from all castes and areas in Bombay province in 
specific terms and to establish various institutions, the process of 
holding conferences seemed to continue on an unorganized but vorkable 
basis of local effort. If the pattern followed today vas in evidence 
then, a loose structure prevailed among Mahars in each living quarter. 
Meetings vere initiated locally, and outside speakers vere called in to 
@rav crovds and present a more sophisticated message than local talent 
was able to do. Certainly the organization of the Bahihshkrit 
Hitekerini Sabha did not touch the Vidarbha area, and yct “abedker vas 
called there not infrequently to act as a leader. The Conference at 


Barshi was folloved a year later by one at ‘ipani, near Belgaum, 


23xeer, Dr. Ambedkar, p. 42. 
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nov in Mysore State. Another vas held at Mahad in Ratnagiri in 1927, 
and large groups assembled at Nagpur in 1930 and in Kempt in 1932. 
Other conferences vere undoubtedly held, but Ambedkar's speeches and 
some conference resolutions are available only for these.2* 

Anbedkar's addresses to these conferences are a mixture 
of explanation of the political scene, exhortation to organize and to 
press for rights, and occasional chastisenent for Untouchables con- 
tinuing to live in a degraded condition. In 192h at Barshi, Aubedker's 
address is generally conciliatory and optimistic in tone, and although 
he dvells on the poverty of India and the unfair treatment of the Un- 
touchable, he also procieins his Joy over the coming time of independ- 
ence and his faith that unity, moral living, and the vote will improve 
conditions.25 

At Mipani the following year, Ambedkar commented at length on 
the Vaikam satyfigraha being undertaken in Travancore by the Iravas and 
some caste Hindu reformers vith the personal support of Mahatma Gandhi 
for the use of a temple road. He hed noted briefly the year before 
that fear of the conversion of the Untouchables to Islan had prompted 
Brahman support of the satySgraha. His comments in 1925 shoved a 


certain appreciation of Mahatma Gandhi's efforts, but Ambedkar's 


2hscattered notes in Keer's biography of Dr. Ambedkar reveal 
that he vent often to meetings in the Desh and Konken areas. Later, 
when he travelled with the Starte Committee of 1928 and the Franchise 
Committee of 1932, informal conferences vere held vherever he happened 
to be. 


2Smere is a hand-written copy of Ambedkar's lengthy Marathi 
speech in the chairmodsycollection at the University of Bombay library. 
A note on it is addressed to S. M. Mate, a Brahman reformer of Poona, 
asking him to read it. 
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criticism that Gandhi did not enforce non-practice of untouchability 
and his rejection of the scriptures on vhich the Orthodox based their 
opposition vere forevarnings of a less optimistic and conciliatory 
attitude in the future: 


For us, the most important event in the country today is the 
Satyagraha at Vaikem...Most of you know what sort of debate is 
going on at Vaikam. The Untouchables of Vaikam insist that they 
should be alloved to use a road which is used by all the people 
and by animals as vell. are not much concerned with all the 
vacillation and compromise this protest has brought about. The 
fact to renenber is this - that even after a vhole year of 
protest, there is no result. It is true, of course, that some 
political leaders have changed their attitudes regarding the 
“satyagraha’ for it has been conclusively proved now that the 
argument of political before social is a vorthless one... 


Before Mahatma Gandhi, no politician in this country maintained 
that {t is necessary to remove social injustice here in order to 
do avay with tension and conflict, and that every Indian should 
consider it his sacred duty to do so. According to Mahatma 
Gandhi, social and political causes are not separate but are one 

and the sane, and therefore he goes around telling people that 
independence cannot be achieved without Hindu-Muslim unity and 
the removal of untouchability. 


Hovever, if one looks more closely one finds that there is a 
slight disharmony betveen Mahatma Gandhi and untouchability, Just 
as there is betveen Kasturba Gandhi and Lakshmi! For he does not 
insist on the removal of untouchability as much as he insists on 
the propagation of Khaddar or Hindu-Muslim unity. If he had he 
would have made the removal of untouchability a precondition for 
membership of the Congress as he made yarn spinning a precondition 
of voting in the perty. Well, be that es it may, vien one 1 

by everyone, even the sympathy shown by Mahatma Gandhi is 
Pt Bo little importance. 


Aubedkar vent on to note that the Orthodox Brahmans at Vaikam 
bad used scripture to justify their position to Gandhi. “This clearly 
indicates that either ve should burn all these scriptures to ashes or 
verify and examine the validity of their rules regarding untouchability 

+-and if ve ere ursble to prove their falseness or invalidity, ve are 


to suffer untouchability till the end of time!...Truly these scriptures 
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are an insult to people. The goverment should have confiscated then 
tong ago."26 

Two years later at a conference at Mehad, the threat of burning 
the scriptures turned to action, but only after an attempt to claim the 
Fight of using a public source of vater vas frustrated. The Mahad 
conferences cf 1927 are considered by Mahars to be the beginning of 
their unity and political avakening. There is enough documentation of 
those meetings to give something of the flavor and tactics of the move- 
ment and also to illustrate the caste Hindu connection with Untouchable 
activities in the 1920's. 

Mahad is a pleasant tovn in Kolaba district, south of Bombay, 
known for its copper and brass vare. It had a population of seven or 
eight thousand, of vhom less than 400 were Untouchables, a smaller 
proportion than the provincial average of ten - tvelve percent. At the 
edge of the town, surrounded by the homes of high caste Hindus, is 
Chowder tank, quite a distance from the homes of the Mahars beyond the 
tovn proper, slightly less far from the Chambhar quarters on the other 
Bide of Mahad. The Mahad Municipality, led by its chairman, Surendra- 
nath Tipnis, a man of the Chandraseniya Kayastha Prabhu (C.K.P.) 
caste,~’ had acted upon the Bole resolution of 1923 in the Bombay 


Legislative Council and declared its public places open to Untouchables, 


26mnairmode, Di. Apbegkar, Vol. II (Bombay: Bauddhjan 
Panchayat Samiti, 1955), pp. 117-118. 


2T:ach of the information which follows is from at interview in 
Mahad vith Surendranath Tipnis, vho is still associated vith the educa- 
tion vork begun by Ambedkar and was responsible for the development of 
the Dr. Ambedkar College of Arts, Science and Commerce in Mahad. See 
Keer, Dr. Anbedkar, pp. 68-70, 39-93, 97-108, for a long account of the 
Hahed satyagrehes. 
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a gesture not utilized by Untouchables both out of fear and because of 
@istence. Tipnis vas an acquaintance of Ambedkar and as @ follover of 
Agarkar vas a radical social reformer. He invited Ambedkar to hold a 
meeting of the Depressed Classes at Mahad. Arrangements at the tovn 
were made by Tipnis, another C.K.P. who vorked with Ambedkar, Anantrao 
Chitre of Bombay, and a vishar former military man, Subhedar Savadker of 
the Hehad area. A large field on the outskirts of Mahad belonging to a 
Nuslim vas secured as a conference site,“© and Savadkar vith a fellow 
Mahar traveled from villege to village in the area for tvo months before 
the conference to urge villagers to come. Contingents undoubtedly came 
from Bombay, and a group from Poona vas brought by ““on-Brahman sympa- 
thizers with the Mahar movenent.°9 Dhananjay Keer records that ten 
thousand Depressed Class people from almost all the districts of 
Maharashtra and Gujarat attended the Conference but this is probably an 
exaggeration.2° A Bombay nevspaper report records 1500 attenders, but 


whatever the figure, the numbers vere large enough to make the 


28,rmost all Depressed Class meetings vere held in Muslim 
buildings or on Muslim-ovned land, or in open public areas near the 
Mahar quarters. Occasionally a theater or a hall under Parsi auspices 
vas used. 


29x. M. Jedhe, a well-known iaratha leader in the Non-Brahman 
party, is said to have brought a group from Poona. In 1926, Ambedkar 
had successfully defended Jedhe and three others in the "Deshace 
Dushman” (Enemies of the Country) case. The family of a vell-known 
Brahman, Vishu Kirshna Shastri Chiplunkar, hed sued the author, printer, 
and the contributors of the preface (Jedhe) and forevord of Deshice 
Dushman, a book which criticized the late Chiplunkar es vell as « number 
of other Brahmans. As a result of this suit, there vas considerable 
cooperation between the Poona ion-Brahmans and Ambedker in the mid 
1920's. 


3xeer, Lr. Ambedkar, p. 69. Other estimates by sympathetic 
writers are even larger. — 
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conference and the ensuing satyagraha a legend throughout the Maher 
community. The conference began on March 19, 1927, in a pandal named 
after the local deity, Veereshvar. 

The subjects committee, meeting in the evening after Ambedkar's 
Presidential address, decided upon a march to Chowdar Tank the next day 
to establish the right of Untouchables to take water there. Mr. Tipnis 
states that this vas a spontaneous move, not one planned at the outset 
of the Conference. Accordingly, a long procession, which included 
caste Hindus associated with the conference as well as Untouchables, 
marched fron the field to the tank, and the leaders bent down and drank. 
Shortly after, a rumor spread through Mahad that the Untouchables vere 
going to enter the Veereshvar Temple, and at that cry, a rict broke 
out, with caste Hindu "rovdies”, according to the nevspaper report, 
attacking any Untouchable in sight. The Bombay Chronicle credits the 
Untouchables with dedication to non-violence, and although tventy were 
vounded, no full-scale battles ensued.* A police investigation vas 
held and five Hindus vere sentenced by the District Magistrate to four 


a but the Untouchable attenders at the Conference 


nonths imprisonment, 
also suffered as caste Hindus in the villages to vhich they returned 

meted out punishment.?? Support for the satyagraha came from a number 
of sources, anong them Veer Savarkar, the revolutionary vhose interest 


in the Depressed Classes may have stemmed from his desire for a stronger 


31, clipping from the Bombay Grroatele, | manana but circa March, 
1927, was inserted as evidence in Ambedkar's statement to the Indian 
Statutory Commission, Vol. XVI, pp. 37-47. 

32zeer, Dr. Ambedkar, p. 75. 


33See Bombay Chronicle item, Footnote 31. 
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Hinduism, but vhose support nevertheless vas bold and unorthodox.>* 
Revs that the Chowdar Tank had been purified after the Untouch- 
ables’ use of it brought plans for another conference at Mahad. On 
June 26, 1927, ap announcement appeared in Ambedkar's newspaper, 
Bahishkyit Bhirat, asking those members of the Depressed Classes vho 
wanted to wash out the stigma of pollution attached to their vhole 
class by the Mahad Hindus’ act of purification enlist themselves at the 
office of the Bahishkrit Hitekarini Sabhe.>> Shortly after, the Mahad 
Municipality revoked its 192k resolution opening the tank to the De- 
pressed Classes. The leaders of the Orthodox Hindus filed a suit 
against Ambedkar, S. N. Shivtarkar, Krishnaji S. Kadam and Ganya Malu 
Chambhar, the latter a leather shop ovner of Mahad, requesting a 
temporary injunction. Faced vith a request from the District Magistrate 
to postpone the struggle until the court case vas settled, Ambedkar 
opened the Conference on December 25, 1927. The first resolution ty 
the conference vas a declaration of human rights, repudiating the 
authority of Hindu scripture that taught social inequality. As @ 
symbol of rejection of the religious basis of untouchability, the 
slassic Hindu lav book, Manuamiti, vas burned ceremoniously at a pit 
dug in front of the pandal in full view of the conference. The burning 
of Nanusnpiti vas a radical move, resented even today by caste Hindus, 


and there is some suggestion that Ambedkar had to be persuaded to take 


3hzeer, Dr. Ambedkar, p. 78. Another member of the Hindu 
Mehasabha, P. >. (Bapurac) Joshi of Mahad, aided in the first conference 
there. In an interview, he told me that Ambedkar had been tco independ- 
ent @ leader, not willing to cooperate with those caste Hindus vho vere 
sympathetic. 


35xeer, Dr. Ambedkar, p- 89- 
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the step. In the months before the conference, he had read the 
Manusnyiti in Sanskrit vith a pandit and had asked a primary school 
teacher with a good hand to copy out those portions of it vhich dealt 
with punishment for the disobedient Shudra. The idea of burning 
Yanusmpiti is said to have been that of G. 7. Sehastrabuddhe, a 
Chitpavan Brahman closely associated vith Acbedkar for a number of 
years.36 

Although the mood of the second conference attenders vas to 
defy the injunction and take vater from the Chowdar tank, vhatever 
the cost, Ambedkar decided to fight in the courts rather than the 
streets, and spoke to the Conference on the morning of December 27, 
asking them to think tvice before striking a blov, not to antagonize 
the Government, and t> postpone but not give up the struggle.27 A 
symbolic procession marched through the streets of Mahad to the tank, 
but did not stop to take water. The court case vas finally decided by 
the Bombay High Court in 1937, in favor of Ambedkar, on the basis that 
the caste Hindus’ right to exclude Untouchables vas not based on 
immemorial custom.35 It is doubtful if the Mahars of Mahad now get 
water from Chowder tank, since their living quarters are far avay, but 


3%sehastrabuddhe 1s an interesting figure vho established 
cooperatives among Untouchable groups, participated in the Mahad 
satyagrahas, and as late as the 1940's aided in the editing of 
Anbedkar's paper, Janat&. It is S. . Tipnis’ belief that Ambedkar 
vould not have burnt the Manusmriti at that time if Sahastrabuddhe 
had not urged it. 


31keer, Dr. Ambedkar, pp- 103-104. 


3narhari Damodar Vaidya v. Bhimreo Ramji Ambedkar, All-India 
Reporter, 1938, Bombay, 146. 
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both the satymgrahs there and the result of the court case are con- 
sidered to be a great victory. 

Mahad is remembered for the satyEgrahs and the burning of 
Yas:e=siti. The Conference resolutions and the speeches of Ambedkar 
are equally interesting, for they shed light on the direction the 
Yabars vere taking. The first Mahad Conference passed resolutions 
eppeaiing both to caste Hindus and to the Government. The caste 
Eindus vere asked to help Untouchables secure their civic rights, 
to exploy them in services, to offer food to Untouchable students, 
end to bury their dead animals thenselves. The Goverment vas 
requested to prohibit the Untouchables by lev from eating carrion, 
to enforce prohibition, to provide Untouchables with free and 
conpulsory primary education, to give aid to Depressed Class hostels, 
ani to make the Bole Resolution a living reality.29 Either to avoid 
repetition or because the movement had become more self-reliant, the 
Fesolutions of the second Mahad Conference nine months later vere of a 
@ifferent nature. The conference's four resolutions included a decla- 
ation of human rights, a repudiation of Manusmyiti, a demand that Hindu 
Society be reduced to one class, and an advocation that the priestly 
yrofession be open to a11."° 

In speeches to various groups, Ambedkar stressed internal 
reform of the Depressed Classes. He told a group of vomen, “Never 


regard yourselves as Untouchables. Live a clean life. Dress yourself 


39Keer, Dr. Ambedkar, p. Tl. Requests asking Government to 
enact lavs prohibiting the eating of carrion vere made until the 
early 1930's. 


\Okeer, Dr. Ambedkar, pp- 100-101. 
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like the touchable ladies...Attend more to the cultivation of the mind 
and the spirit of self help...Do not feed your spouse and sons if they 
are drunkards. Send your children to schools. Education is as neces- 
sary for females as it is for males. If you know hov to read and 
write, there vould be much progress. As you are, so your children 
vill be. Mould their lives in a virtuous vay.""! According to Keer, 
the vonen's meeting numbered 3000 and vas the first of its kind in 
modern India. In addition to their separate meeting, vonen had joined 
in the parliamentary procedure of the main conference in the person of 
Mrs. Gungabai Savant, vho seconded the resolution on Manusnpiti.*2 

Ambedkar also gave @ separate speech in the Chambhar quarters 
at Mahad. Although at least one Chanbhar vas a leader in the 
conference, most of the Chambhars did not take part. Ambedker asked 
them whether they vanted "to live with self-respect or to live like 
pet animals in gilt cages."*3 The speech in the Chanbhar section of 
Mahad illustrates tvo things: Chambhars vere generally not active in 
Ambedkar's movement. Ambedkar did try to reach the Chambhar community, 
although if the Mahad speech is an exemple, not in the most tactful 
vay. The Chambhars, a much smaller and more urbanized group than the 
Mahars, had found their leather and shoe craftsmanship an economically 
viable trade in the modern era. They vere a more literate, vealthier 
group than the Mahars, and since their position vas already somevhat 


more advanced than that of the “ahars, they were not ready to join that 


\izeer, Dr. Ambedkar, p- 105- 


\2reer, Dr. Ambedkar, p. 10%. 


“3keer, Dr. Ambedkar, p. 10h. 
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caste in a radical movement. 


The Temple 


Entry Movement 


The Mahad conference expanded into action in a spontaneous 


gesture of defiance against restrictions on the use of water. In 
the same year, 1927, the first of three temple entry attempts vas 
made. Both events are indications that at least some Mahars had 
achieved the degree of unity and independence necessary to risk the 
social and economic boycott that followed overt defiance of customary 
restrictions. The basis of the temple entry attempts vas somevhat 
the same as that of the conference: a decision by local leaders in 
an urban area to call a mass meeting, cooperation from caste Hindu 
sympathizers, and inspiration from the presence or at least the 
blessing of Ambedkar. Amracti, Poona and Kasik were the sites of the 
temple entry movements; all three cities had seen earlier Mahar 
efforts to establish organizations or schools. The impetus for 
temple entry grev out of the Mahar movement, but the name used, 
"temple satyagraha,” and the technique of non-violent direct action 
came from the teaching of Mahatma Gandhi. Neither Gandhi nor his 
associates, hovever, vere involved with the Mehar efforts. 

Ambedkar's role in the satyagraha effort is ambiguous. Although 
he vas present in the initial stages of tvo temple entry satySgrahes 
and his name vas invoked in the third, he seems not to have been the 
instigator or the on-the-spot leader of any of the three. His distaste 
for the violence that accompanied a bold ptblic demonstration by 


Untouchables, his dilemma over his own relationship to Hinduism, and 
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his preference for education and parliamentary procedure over efforts 
to gain religiocs rights did not prevent him from approving the 
satySarehe attempts, but did keep him out of the front ranks of action. 
Here his leadership vas more symbolic than actual. Currents in the 
Mahar community not initiated by him ran their course, contributing in 
the end to his goals of unity and modernization. 

A amall city outside Bombay Province, Amracti in Berar, sav 


the first attempt at temple entry by Mahars.** 


The leaders of the 
movenent vere Dr. Panjabrao Deshmukh, an active participant in the 
Non-Brahman movement and a caste Hindu, and G. A. Gavai, a Mahar active 
in education and on the municipal council. Months of negotiation by 
these men with temple officials preceded a meeting of Untouchables held 
Kovember 13, 1927, in a theater in Anraoti."5 ‘The local committee 
invited Anbedkar to serve as President, but after his opening speech 
he vas called back to Bombay by nevs of his brother's death, and the 
Conference resolved to postpone the satyagraba for further negotiations. 
‘The attempt finally made to enter the temple was an abortive affair 
vithout sustained leadership and with no effect on temple policy. 


G. A. Gavai now states that no satySgraha took place at all, but two 


dbs. y. Ketkar, a perceptive comentator on sociel matters, 
called Anracti the “capital of social reforrers” in Maharashtra in his 
book, An Essay on Hinduism - History of Caste in India, Vol. II (London: 
Luzac and Co., 1911), p- 66. A possible reason is the cotton-based 
cash econony of the Berars, which loosened social structure in the 19th 
century. The baluta system hed given vay there to cash payments for 
village balutedirs as early as 1910. The area vas also the site of the 
first Mahar-initiated schools and hostels. 


“Sxeer, Dr. Anbedkar, pp. 95-97, gives a brief sketch of the 
Aeracti satyfzraha, which 1 have supplemented with interviews in 
saracti, 
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old men in the Amraoti Mahar community remember a march to the Amba 
Devi temple, several beatings, and a jail sentence or tvo for the 
satySgrahis. The Amracti satydgraha cannot go down as an achievement 
of the Untouchables because of its indecisive nature. It deserves to 
be remembered only because it indicates the interest and the intent of 
the Mahars. Even though it failed to reach any memorable climax, the 
Propaganda involved, the lengthy negotiations with temple officials, 
and the tvo years of consideration vhich vent into the effort made a 
mark on local people. 

The satyfgraha at Parvati in Poona in 1929 was @ more serious 
affair. The veteran Mahar leader, Shivram Janba Kemble, vas the 
President of the Satyagraha Comittee, assisted by the Maratha Kon- 
Brahman leader K. H. Jedhe, who represented the Sahyakmandal (co- 
operating group); tvo Mahars, R. Thorat and Subhedar R. S. Ghatge; 
and a K. G. Patade, who may be a Mang."© ‘vo Brahmans, N. V. Gadgil 
and S. M. Joshi,"” ana some other caste Hindus Joined the actual 
attempt at temple entry. While several hundred Untouchables gathered 
at the foot of the hill called Parvati, crowned by temples built during 


the time of the Peshva, a group of tvelve satytgraht 


including four 


\6yy informants are judging by the name that K. G. Patade may 
have been a Mang. It is claimed that Mange as vell as Mehars partici- 
pated in the satyagraha. A photograph of these five leaders appears in 
The Life of Shivram Janba Kanble and Brief History of the Poons Parvati 
Satyagraha by H. J. avalkar, opposite p. 56. Accounts of the Parvati 
‘satyagraha also appear in the Times of India, October 1, 1929, and the 
Evening ilevs (Bombay), October 16, 1929. 


“Ty. V. Gadgil gives a description of the Parvati satyBgrahe 
in his chapter on Ambedkar in KBhi Mot] Kani :‘ohra [Some Pearls, Some 
Gems] (Poona: Venus Book Stall, 1962), pp. 20h - 243. S, M. Joshi 
is the veteran Socialist leader. 
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owen, attempted to climb the long flight of steps leading up the hill 
to the main temple gate. They vere attacked by defending caste Hindus 
and several, including the Chambhar P. ". Rajbhoj who later worked with 
ambedkar, taken to the hospital. When the British Collector and the 
police arrived on the scene, they gave protection to e small group 
which climbed the steps to the now-closed door. A party of five sat 
before the door day and night, but the temple remained closed for four 
months and the satyagraha attempt gradually was abandoned. 

A report of the work done by the Anti-Untouchability Sub- 
Committee of the Indian National Congress for April - December, 1929, 
sheds light on the Parvati Satyagraha and on Congress attitudes tovard 
the movement. The committee, which included Pandit Malaviya and 
Jemanlal Bajaj, a Marvari businessman from Wardhe vho had built a 
temple for Untouchables in his home district, prefaced its report vith 
notice that about half a dozen temples had been opened to Untouchables, 
and vent on to express disapproval of the method of saty®graha employed 
in Poona: 

Sjt. Bhopatker, President, Poona Asprishyata Wivarek Mandal [the 
Poona Committee for the Prohibition of Untouchability] issued a 
closely reasoned appeal addressed to the trustees of the historical 
Parvati Terple of Poona exhorting them to open the doors of the 
famous temple to all Hindus including untouchables. Our appeals 
were vigorously supported by a number of leading caste Hindus and 
it seemed for a while to promise rich fruition when suddenly the 
movement of direct action under the title of ‘Temple Entry 
Satyagraha' was launched by certein leaders of the untouchable 
community in Poona to force an entry into the Parvati Temple... 
sudden self-consciousness has swept over the depressed classes in 
recent years...their leaders...are naturally impatient with the 
pace of reform...they attacked the caste Hindu leaders and vorkers, 
questioned their bonafides and attributed all their effort for the 
uplift of the untouchable to sheer jealousy of Mussalmans or 
Christians. In Bombay they openly talked of equality of status not 


only in all cut-door dealings but in the matter of inter-dining and 
inter-marriage. They endorsed the action of those who gave up Hindu 


an- 


Religion and embraced Islam as the most effective method of 
teaching a lesson to the Hindus. The 'Satyagraha' vhich the Bombay 
untouchable leaders proposed to resort to was naturally different 
from the well-known methods of Mahatma Gandhi inasmuch as they did 
not make too much of a fetish of non-violence. All these upset the 
Hindu population in Bombay and Poona almost entirely and an atmos— 
phere of increasing good-will that had prevailed was completely 
marred for the time being... 

Poona Satyagraha vas suspended for a fortnight on the leaders 
of the local Asprishyata Givarak Mandal and Messrs. Kelkar, Jaykar 
and Jamnalal Bajaj offering to meaiste with the trustees. They... 
unfortunately failed to persuade the latter under the atmosphere 
ef bitterness and distrust that prevailed. The 'Satyagraha' ves 
thereupon resumed and is still continuing, batches of untouchables, 
aided by some caste Hindu syrpathisers vho have cast in their lot 
vith the Satyagrahis from the start, daily visit the Parvati teaple 
and sit waiting at the foot of the stairs leading to the main gate 
of the temple which is kept closed and bolted since the commernce- 
ment of the Satyagraha. The Poona Satyagrahis have till now 
observed exemplary non-violence in spite of provocation and actual 
violence on one or two occasions on the part of caste Hindu op- 
ponents or by the guards especially appointed by the Trustees. 

‘The Committee had to work hard during these months of acute 
tension, The Brahman non-Brahzan bitterness already existing in 
Poona and the Deccan contributed to aggravate the tension. 


A long poem on the Parvati Satyagreha vritten in the style of 
the Marathi povige tells the story from the Maher vievpoint."9 It 

begins vith the traditional invocation to Ganpati and to the gods of 
the temples of Parvati, Shiva and Parvati, using their various names: 


Get up, come on, brothers, let us go to Parvati. We shall meet 
Shankar vith the banner of truth in our hands. 


The innocent Shankar, Sadashiv, avaits his devotees. He treats 
rich and poor with equality, he does not discriminate. 


\8rnatan National Congress. Report of the Work Done by the 
Anti-Untouchability Sub-Comittee, April - December, 1929. L. B. 
Bhopatkar, a Poona Brahman lavyer, is another example of the Mshasabha- 
Untouchable connection. He spoke in favor of the Mahad satyagraha 
(Keer, Dr. Ambedkar, p. 78) and ruch later vas supported by Ambedker in 
the 1937 elections. A story current in Poona, hovever, is that he had 
his house purified after Ambedkar visited it. 


\9samgekar, Tujshiran Laksh=an, ParvatIvartl SatyBgrabick 
Powéga. (Poona: Anant Vinayak Patvardhen and >. L. Jangekar, 1930.) 
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Holding to the protection of truth, let us go to Samba. Let us 
tell the grief of our minds to Mother Parvati. 


With the strength of our determination, ve will persuade Ganapati. 
Sound truth. 


The pow&gm continues to tell of the Maratha and Brahman sympathizers, 
the crouds and photographers watching, the attack of the orthodox 
and the injury of Rajbhoj, the arrival of the collector, and the 
compromise of some vith those vho wanted to restrain the movement. 
It ends with @ plea to Lord Shankar not to remain quiet, but to assist 
his children. Throughout the poem the name of Ambedkar is invoked, 
often together with the names of Shivaji Maharaj and Cokhamela. After 
the description of attempts to bring the saty&graha to a close, the 
poet varns, "Don't take advice from anyone but Ambedkar Saheb.” The 
impression left in the mind of the reader is that the aatySgrabia felt 
the Gods were on their side in their battle for rights, and thet 
Ambedkar had become an Olympian figure, as inspiring, as powerful, 
almost as remote, as Shivaji and Cokhamela. 

The Parvati Satyagraha faded out, some of its energy going into 
& more successful attempt to open tea shops to the Depressed Classes, 
and the temples vere safe from Untouchable vorshippers until 1947. The 
ection, the publicity and the unity achieved further strengthened the 
Mahar movement, although cooperation with other Untouchable castes and 
caste Hindus vas not lasting. On the other side of the coin, the 
failure of the satyagraha offered proof that religious rights could be 
von neither by protest nor negotiation, and the disapproval and inter- 
ference of Congress leaders vas a factor in the groving Mahar distrust 


of Gandhian and Congress attitudes tovard thes. 
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‘The largest and last of the temple entry attempts occurred in 
Nasik, on the Godavari River, one of the holiest pilgrimage cities in 
Maherashtra. Although B. K. Gaikvad of Hesik vas the chief instigator, 
Ambedkar did concern himself directly vith this satyigraha, sending 
@irectives to Gaikwad, organizing cooperation from Bombay people, and 
visitirg the satylgraha site. This temple entry attenpt, vhich began 
4n 1930 and ended only with Anbedkar's decision in 1935 to convert to 
another religion, vas more effectively planned and better sustained 
than the Parvati Satyagraha, almost entirely led by Mehars, and so 
timed that it added strength to Ambedkar's claim at the Round Table 
Conference in London that the Untouchables vere a separate entity from 
caste Hindus and should be so treated. 

The object of entry in Wasik vas the Kalaram temple. Here, 
according to legend, the principal characters of the Ratayans epic, 
Rama, Lakshmana and Sita, stopped during their exile from the court 
at Ayodhya, and the site accordingly became an important place of 
pilgrimage. Ambedkar participated in the planning of the sety&graha 
at Kalaram, but Gaikvad, a Mahar leader of Jasik vho had been active 
in the Mahed saty&graha, vas its chief organizer.°° The sstyigraba 
began on March 4, 1930, after much preliminary propaganda, with 10,000 


50pmbedkar wrote B. K. Gaikwad on February 20, 1930, the mouth 
before the Satyagraha began, thet he vas coming to Nasik to meet the 
Satyagraha Executive Comittee. "Your Satyagraha is a matter of great 
anxiety to me, particularly because oving to the other pressing engage- 
wents, I have not been able to devote myself to it.” 

During the second Pound Table Conference, Ambedkar vrote Gaikwad 
from London: "I feel quite ashamed of myself vhen I think I am so 
little helpful in a canpeign vhich if I have not started I heve been at 
least responsible for.” September 23, 1931. Letters in the possession 
of B. K. Geikvad. 
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Untouchables gathered at Nasik.> A Brahman vho had participated in 

the Parvati satySgraha, N. V. Gadgil, writing sympathetically about the 

Mahar movement, reports that Ambedkar told the first mass gathering: 
Your problems vill not be solved by temple entry. Politics, 
economics, education, religion — all are part of the problem. 
Today's satyagreha is a challenge to the Hindu mind. Are the 
Hindus ready to consider us men or not; we will discover this 
todey...We know that the god in the temple is of stone. Darsan 
and puja will not solve our problems. But ve “iy start out, and 
try to make a change in the minds of the Hindus. 

A month after the satyagraha began, the annual chariot proces- 
sion of the temple took place. Negotiations had won the right for 
Untouchables to participate in pulling the charict, but vhen the 
Procession began the Mahars found themselves unable to secure a hold 
on the ropes. They protested vigorously, and a rict ensued. The 
temple was closed, and the following five years vere marked by mass 
satytgrahas during the spring festival and smaller groups of saty&- 
grahis sitting before the temple throughout the year, except in the 
rainy season. At least one death, that of a caste Hindu boy, resulted 
from internittant battles. 

In the fall of 1931, the Commissioner of the Central Division 
asked Ambedkar to advise the Nasik people to stop the satyagraha, and 
Ambedkar wrote B. K. Gaikwad: 

T am going to tell him that ve cannot stop. We must not take our 
orders from the Government just as ve must not take them from the 
Orthodox Hindus. We have trusted the Government long enough to 
Femove untouchability. But it hes not lifted its finger to do 


anything in the matter and it has no right to ask us to stop. We 
must take the burden on our shoulders and do vbat ve can to free 


5lindian Annual Register, Vol. I, 1930, p- 28. 
S@caagi1, Kahl Mot? Kahi Mohraé, p. 219. 
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ourselves at any cost from this curse. If the Government does not 
[do anything] to help us it must not hamper us. There is no use 
telling us that we must not create ill feeling between different 
classes and communities. This appeal by Government should be 
addressed to all communities and not to us alone. It should 
especially be addressed to those communities vho are in the 

wrong and vho are sinning in the matter. You may publish a 
translation of this in handbilis.... 


In the summer of 1932, the Government entered into the fray 
again. The District Magistrate of Nasik prohibited Untouchables from 
bathing in the sacred pools of the temple until they obteined an order 
from a civil court entitling them to bathe there.>" Although the 
matter of a civil suit was certainly on Ambedkar's mind as an effort 
parallel vith the ongoing vater rights suit in Mahad,”> the Magis- 
trate’s order vas not turned into a case. The Hasik satyfcraba was 
videly publicized in India and England and offered excellent backing 
for Ambedker's claims that Untouchables vere separate from Hindus and 
that Congress basically opposed Untouchables’ progress. Although 

B. G. Kher of Bombay, @ prominent Congressman, actually participated in 
the satyagraha, the President of the District Conference of Congress in 
Wasik lent credence to Ambedkar's view by siding vith the orthodox 


S3petter from B. R. Ambedkar in London to B. K. Gaikwad. 
October 14, 1931. Letter in the possession of B. K. Gaikvad. 


S\tondon Times, June 7, 1932. 


SSpmbedkar states that a suit is being contemplated in the 
Appeal on behalf of the Depressed Classes Institute (London: November, 
1931), circulated at the time of the Round Table Conference. Ambedkar 
may have been waiting until the Mahad case vas settled to determine 
his tactics. The Mahad settlement vas in Ambedkar's favor, but vas 
Rot decided until 1937. By this time, the push for temple entry vas 
superceded by the announcement of conversion from Hinduism. See also 
page 126. 
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Hindus on the question of temple entry.°> 

One interpretation of the saty&graha effort is to assume that 
it vas designed to undervrite the pleas of Ambedkar in London for 
recognition of the suffering and the rights of the Depressed Classes.°7 
While the satylgraha and its ensuing publicity did come at an appropri- 
ate time to add veight to Ambedkar's vords at the Round Table Confer- 
ences, and vhile his interest in it admittedly vas not religious, it 
is safe to assume that the satygcraha had a life of its ovn, unrelated 
to possible political consequences. Mahars in the Nasik area had been 
deeply involved enough in Hinduism to propose a temple of their ovn at 
‘Trymbak, the source of the Godavari river vhich runs through Nasik, in 
1928. At an earlier date they had constructed a fine ghat on the river 
below the Kalaram temple and to one side of the ghate of other Hindus, 
and it vas on that sacred spot that they gathered not only for ritual 


but for satySgraha meetings. Given such evidence of devotion, it is 


probable that the vast majority of those who took part vere genuinely 
concerned to vorship at the temple. 
In 1934 Gaikwad asked Ambedkar's advice on the continuation of 


the satySgraha, and Ambedkar replied: 


It is very kind of you to have asked me for my views on the 
propriety of the Depressed Classes launching upon a sat 
et the Kala Ram temple in Nasik on the coming Ram liavim Day. I 


56xeer, 


STrelah Dushkin makes this point in her excellent thesis, The 
Policy of Indian fiational Congress Tovard the Depressed Classes - an 
Historical Study, unpublished M.A. thes: University of Pennsylvania, 
1957. Although Ambedkar made use of Nasik Satyagraha publicity in 
London, the control of the yBgraha vas in the hands of local Sesik 
leaders vho vere motivated more by social and religious than political 
considerations. 


Ambedkar, p. 159. 
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have no hesitation in saying that such a move would be quite 
uncalled for and should not merely be suspended but should be 
stopped altogether. This ray appear strange and surprising 
coming as 1t does from one vho vas the author of the Satyagraha. 
But I am [not] afraid to declare this change of front. I did 
not launch the temple entry movement because I vanted the 
Depressed Class to become worshippers of idols which they vere 
Prevented from vorshipping or because I believed that temple 
entry would make them equal members in and an integral part of 
the Hindu Society. So fer as this aspect of the case is con- 
cerned I vould advise the Depressed Class to insist upon « 
complete overhauling of Hindu Society and Hindu theology before 
they consent to become an integral part of Hindu Society. I 
started temple entry Satyagraha only because I felt that vas 
the best way of energising the Depressed Class and making then 
conscious of their position. As I believe I have achieved that 
therefore I have no more use for temple entry. I vant the 
Depressed Class to concentrate their energy and resources on 
politics and educatjgn and I hope that they vill realize the 
importance of both.: 


Even after Ambedkar's edvice to stop, the satytgraha lingered 
on into 1935. Temple entry was not achieved, but Nasik's rich pilgrim 
trade vas widely disrupted through at least part of the satyKerahe 
period. More important, the effort made an impact on the Mahar 
community down to the village level. The satyBgraha came to a close 
with Ambedkar's announcement in 1935 that he no longer considered 
himself a Hindu. It is no accident that his speech was made at Yeola, 
in Nasik District, vhere enormous effort had gone into a mass under- 


taking to breech the walls of Hindu orthodoxy. 


Ambedkar's Methods: lewspapers 
Co-existent with the holding of large and small conferences 
were other methods of modernizing the thinking of the Untouchable 


community, chiefly through nevspapers and organizations for service. 


S8retter from B. R. Ambedkar in Bombay to B. K. Gaikwad, 
March 3, 1934. Letter in the possession of B. K. 
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Again, Ambedkar vas not the originator of these methods, but developed 
them to a greater extent than had his predecessors, and used them in 
correlation vith the political struggle of the period. Anbedkar's 
establishing of a Marathi newspaper at the earliest possible date in 
his career, 1920, vas in keeping with Maharashtrian movement patterns 
in general. Hovever, his potential audience among Untouchables”? and 
caste Hindu sympathizers, vas small and his financial backing slight. 
Ambedkar's first two nevspapers, Miknfyak, begun in 1920, and Bahish— 
kpit Bharat (Excluded India), founded in 1927, had-ttife-spayof only 
a few years. Hie thiggs Janatit' (The People), besun in 1929, vas pub 
lished with more consistency until it vas superseded by Prabuddha 
Bh&rat (Avakened India) in 1955. 

“The first issue of Makndyak appeared on January 31, 1920. The 
editorials of that issue and thirteen subsequent issues vere vritten 


by Ambedkar, although the first Mahar to pass the university matricule- 
tion examination, P. N. Bhatker, was named eaitor. © Underneath the 
heading was a quatrain by the bhakti poet-saint Tukaram suggesting the 


source of the nevspaper's name: 


*9rccording to the 1921 Census, there vere 5,259 literate 
Mahars in the Central Division of Bombay Province, 288 of them literate 
in English. Census of India, 1921. Vol. VIII Bombay Presidency. 
Part II. Tables (Bombay: Government Central Press, 1922), p- 21- 


0p. NW. phatkar, according to Khairmode, had matriculated in 
1906, the first Mahar to achieve that degree of education, and had 
attended Ferguson College for tvo years. He vas married to « Serasvat 
Brahman vidow who ves associated with V. 2. Shinde. However, his vork 
vas not satisfactory, and the managing body of MGknlyak turned the 
charge of the paper over to D. D. Gholap. Mhairmoge, D&. Apbegker, 
Vol. I, p. 271-272. 
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Why should I feel shy? 

I have laid aside hesitation and opened ry mouth. 

Here, on earth, no notice is taken of a dumb creature; 

Ro real good can be secured by over-modesty.. 

In his first editorial, Ambedkar notes the nevspapers which 

discuss the issues of the Depressed Classes, and also those which 
had been published especially for the consideration of the problem 
of untouchability, Somvagshiya Mitr, Hindnagarik, Vita) Vidhvapsek, 
none of them then still published. The first of these vas Shivram 
Janba Kamble's paper, begun in 1909; the second was founded by 
Kisan Fago Bansode in Uagpur in 1910; the third was Gopal Baba 
Walangkar's early nevspaper published in 1888 in Poona. Ambedkar's 
knowledge of all these indicates a certain fund of information 
about the Mahar community's activities in earlier days and in other 
areas. In elegant bookish Marathi he then vent on to say that only 
knovledge can save people from believing in fate, and knowledge had 
to be paid for like expensive spices; both the Government and the 
high caste Hindus kept the doors of the temples of knovledge closed, 
but the Depressed Classes must strive for education. Other themes 
that Ambedkar often touched appear in this first editorial: the Hindu 
religion is like a tover, vith various castes as separate stories but 
no ladder between them. Brahmans think all others exist to serve thea, 
but the only good thing they have done is to collect knovledge and 
write religious books. And in their religion is @ paradox: high 
thoughts and low behavior. If there is to be independence, the vievs 


Sltranslated by J. Nelson Fraser and K. B. Marathi in The 
Poems of Tukarama, Vol. III (London: The Christian Literature 
Society for India, 1915), p- 35. The vord "over-modesty” (18j) 
might better be translated shyness or humility. 
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of the backvard classes must be represented, and these beckvard 
classes are nov avakened to this knovledge.©2 

A later editorial reveals the inner struggle of Ambedkar's 
attitude tovard Hinduism: vhether to correct it, forcing its social 
Practices to correspond vith its tenet of one soul, or attempt to 
by-pass it. He noted with approval the attenpt of the Somavanshiya 
Mrashrit fund to collect money for “a temple for the Mahar people 
vhere they could come and think about social vork for the society” 
but went on to say that "ve are not ready yet to give an ansver to 
the question of whether the Untouchables should have a temple of 
their ovn or vhether they should attempt to enter the Hindu people's 
temples according to their rights."63 

The papers vere also used to comment on various public 
figures' activities, to urge participation in conferences and the 
later satySgrahas, and to inform the Depressed Classes of vorld 
events. In the Maratha tradition, the language was often critical 
and sharp. It is difficult to know the effect of the early news- 
papers. Some older Mahars remember the paper being read in the village 
by a literate member of the community, but the conferences and the 
later travelling groups of singers and speakers must have been more 
effective in reaching the village Mahar. Copies of the earlier nevs- 


papers are rare; the issues of Jarat& vere carefully saved by several 


S2mnetrmoge, DE. Agbegkar, Yol. I, pp- 261-264. Mo copies of 
MGknlyak are available nov. The issues Mr. Fhairmoday vorked from 
Were eaten by white ants before he placed his material in the Bombay 
University Library. 


SSqneirmoge, D&. Agbegkar, Vol. I, p. 266. 
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Mahare conscious of their caste history. Other printed material for 
the period is rare, but the Parvati Satyagraha powAgk and the life 
of Shivram Janba Kamble, both appearing in 1930, and the literary 
efforts of Kisan Fago Bansode were indicators of the increasing 
evareness of the Mahars that both literacy and literature vere 
necessary for the place in society they hoped to achieve. 


Ambedkar's Methods: The Depressed 
Classes Institute 


Anbedkar's third method, that of a permanent organization, 
produced the Bahishkrit Hitakarini Sabha, vhich seems to have 
functioned chiefly in Bombay and in outlying schools and hostels 
from 1925 until sometime in the middle 1930's. Ambedkar's new 
spproach to the existing pattern of organizations vas to broaden the 
basis of the group to include all Untouchable castes and to extend 
the function of the organization to all areas of Depressed Class life. 
Previous groups seem to have been confined to the Mahar caste: the 


5% the Mahar Sevak Samaj®? the 


Servants of Somavanshi Society, 
Cokhamela Reform Society 66 and others. The Depressed India Associa- 


tion begun in 1919 in Nagpur may have included other castes, but the 


Shane Servants of Somvanshi Society may have been in existence 
in the early 20th century. By 1920, at least, it appealed for funds 
for a building. Whether it represented the Mahar sub-caste of Somvanshi 
or used the name (descent from the moun) in a broad Hindu context is not 
clear. 


65qne Mahar Sevak Samaj vas organized to plead for a second 
Maher batallion during World War I, vhen a labor batallion vas raised 
froa Untouchable recruits. 


66mne Cokhamela Reform Society, « Vidarbha group, held its 
second conference in 1923. The resolutions of this conference are in 
the possession of Vasant Moon. The Society seems to have been most 
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names of its leaders seem to be all Mahar or English and its function 
primarily political.©” other organizations vere chiefly concerned with 
the establishment of schools and hostels. 

‘The Bahishkrit Hitarkini Sabha, or Depressed Classes Institute, 
vas established in Bombay in 192k after the Conference of the Depressed 
Classes at Barshi had resolved to form a central organization to devote 
itself "to the task of their amelioration and uplift."©8 The constitu- 
tion of the Institute, vnich vas undoubtedly written by Ambedkar, made 
provision for representation on the governing body for all Bombay's 
geographic areas and Untouchable castes. "The Board of Trustees will 
at all tines include « menber or menbers of the Mahar, Chambhar, Mang 
and Dhed communities and shall be so constituted that it vould have 
four trustees from Konkan, tvo from Gujarat, tvo from Canerese and 
eight from other districts of Bombay Presidency.” The "upper classes" 
vere not excluded; "The Founders of the Sabha have been conscious that 
without their cooperation and sympathy it vould not be possible for the 
Depressed Classes to vork out their salvation." caste Hindus, sone 


interested in vorking vith caste Hindus to secure religious rights, 
although one resolution asks for tvo more menvers from the so-called 
Untouchables castes to be named to the Central Provinces Council. 


STynether this organization is related to the 1917 Depressed 
India Association founded in Poona is a question. The Nagpur 
Association began in 1919 with an English lawyer, G. P. Dick as its 
President. It established a Cokhamela Hostel in Nagpur in 1923, and 
also testified to the numerous Government commissions on reform. 


pepressed Classes Institute, Report for 1925, (Bombay: 
Depressed Class Institute, 1925). 


SSpehishkrit Hitakarini Sabha (Depressed Clesses Institute), 
Rules of Constitution. (Bombay: Depressed Classes Institute, ca. 
92h. 
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of them of considerable distinction in the Presidency, vere listed on 
the Institute's board: Dr. C. H. Setalvad, a Gujarati Brahman judge 
and meaber of the Liberal Party, vas President; Vice Presidents in- 
cluded Meyer Nissim, G. K. Nariman, Dr. V. P. Chavan, Dr. R. Pe 
Paranjpye and B. G. Kher from Parsi, Maratha and Brahman conmunities. 
‘The management of the Depressed Classes Institute, hovever, remained 
firmly in the hands of Untouchables with Ambedkar as Chairman of the 
Council of Management, S. H. Shivtarkar, a Chambhar, as General 
Secretary, and J. T. Jadhav as Treasurer. 

The office of the Bahishkrit Hitakerini Sebha was in Damodar 
Hall, a building owned by the Social Service League, very near the 
Bombay Improvement Trust Cement Chavl in which Ambedkar and his femily 
vere living in Parel. The aims and objects of the nev organization 
broke little new ground, but rather re-stated the methods for seeking 
improvement that vere current in the Mehar movement in the Desh end 
Vidharba at the time: (1) To promote the spread of education among 
the Depressed Classes by hostels or other means; (2) To promote the 
spread of culture among the Depressed Classes by opening libraries, 
social centres and classes or study circles; (3) To advance end improve 
the economic conditions of the Depressed Classes by starting industrial 
end agricultural schools; (4) To represent the grievances of the 
Depressed Classes. 

A report for 1925 indicates that steps had been made in three 
of the areas. A Vidyarthi Ashram (students' hostel) had been opened 
in Sholapur on January 1, 1925, and plans vere made for increasing its 


capacity from 15 to 25 because of the mmber of applications. The 
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Sabha also planned to take charge of the Jalgaon Hostel, then in 
existence but evidently mismanaged, on the invitation of a Mahar from 


that area, S. B. 


» and to open a hostel at Panvel for 15 boys of 
the Thana and Kolaba districts. The Bahishkrit Vidyarthi Samelan 
(Brotherhood of Depressed Class Students) vas begun to foster “love 
of learning and social service." In the area of culture, the Clarke 
Road Library and Reading Room vas opened in an area known as Mahar 
Colony in Byculla, a mill-vorkers section of Bombay, and "a great rush 
for books” was reported by the secretary. The reorganization of a 
Mahar Hockey Club about to be dissolved is the only other item in the 
first year report that could be classified under the promotion of the 
spread of culture. 

The only instance of the representation of grievances in this 
first year of the Bahishkrit Hitekarini Sabha's life 1s help to the 
Mahars of Deole and Manmad in Nasik District to secure redress of 
"iniquitous orders" by revenue officers in the matter of watans. The 
advancement and improvement of economic conditions by starting indus- 
trial and agricultural schools seems to have been an aim beyond the 
capacity of the Sabha. The only recorded activity in the field of 
economics by the Sabha is the taking over of three cooperative 
societies organized by G. U. Sahastrabuddhe, a Brahman closely 
associated with Ambedkar. There is no record of the cooperatives’ 
success or failure. 

The Bahishkrit Hitakerini Sabha operated during its first 
year on a budget of Rs. 3000. Its program for 1926 envisioned 
Rs. 20 - 25,000 income, probably dependent on a government grant. 
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This evidently was not realized, and the Sabha existed on contributions 
and such sources as recorded in the 1925 report: Rs. 646 from charity 
Performances and Rs. 480 from a municipal grant. Subsequent yearly 
reports are not available, but the Sabha did extend its hostel program 
by starting a boarding house for students at Ahmedabad. Tied in vith 
the vork of the Sabha vas Ambedkar's second nevspaper, Bahishkrit 
BhErat, vhich was published from April 1927 until 1929, vhen it folded 
for lack of funds. 

‘The next report available for the Sabha is an eppeal printed 
in London in 1931 which vas evidently distributed at the time of the 
Round Table Conference. It indicates a considerable shift of emphasis 
in the program of the Depressed Classes Institute. The impressive 
list of caste Hindu associates is gone and only Ambedkar's name as 
President is used. The appeal proclaims "The Depressed Classes 
Institute is an organization of the Depressed Classes which is 
conducted by members of the Depressed Classes in the interests of the 


Depressed Classes."7° 


‘The absence of emphasis on education is even 
more striking. Ho reference is made to hostels in the list of 
activities of the Institute. The first activity listed is “Propaganda,” 
and the publishing of Janat@, « Marathi nevspaper begun late in 1929 to 
replace the defunct Babishkyit Bhtrat, is the means by vhich the 
Depressed Classes "may be educated into a realization of their civic 
rights." 


The Sabha of 1931 also undertook, according to the appeal, a 


TOpppeal on behalf of the Depressed Classes Institute (London: 
1931). aa Se oe 
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civil rights campaign. "The complaints made to the Institute by 
members of the Depressed Classes regarding infringements of their 
rights are untold and the volume of the work done by the Institute in 
this connection is beyond description, cases in which Depressed Classes 
Were refused accommodation in a school, in a bus, ina ferry, or ina 
roadside inn.” The Institute also became involved in test cases, 
fighting “et enormous cost” a civil suit developing from the Mahad 
conference on the question of the rights of the Depressed Classes to 
public water courses. 

A test case on right of temple worship was under consideration, 
according to the 1931 document. It is probable that the Nesik satys- 
_graha vas to be used as this test case in the courts. Ambedker's 
preoccupation with the Round Table Conferences from 1930 to 1932 and 
his subsequent vork with the Franchise Commission may have kept him 
from developing a legal case. It is also possible that his growing 
disillusionment with the structure of Hinduism held him back from 
pouring his efforts into this battle. When temple entry legislation 
became part of the Indian scene, it was by fiat from the rulers of 


princely states, Kashmir and Travancore, over the temples in government 
control, or by enabling legislation passed during the Congress govern- 
ments of 1937-39, allowing temple trustees to open temples to all if 

they so wished. Mehars had lost at least one case regarding the use of 


temples in earlier days.7! Ambedkar may have been unable to find a 


Tipmbedkar states that a suit is being contemplated in the 
Appeal on behalf of the Depressed Classes Institute (London: Kovember, 
1931), circulated at the time of the Round Table Conference. Mahars 
hed sued for temple entry rights at earlier times. (See All India 
Report 1924, Nagpur 121 (1) for a 1922 case in Chanda District, quoted 
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legal loophole that wor. «i..w a judgment in his favor on the question 
of temple entry. 

In the matter of redress of grievances, the Institute main- 
tained a special establishment to make representations to Government on 
behalf of aggrieved members of the Depressed Classes. In the economic 
field, two efforts met with success. The Institute secured larger 
enlistment for Depressed Classes in the departments of government and 
also enlistment in a department vhich had been previously closed to 
them, the police. Application to the Government brought about « 
proviso which allowed Depressed Classes to share in the renting of 
Government vaste lands and as a result "quite « number of Depressed 
Class families, which vere earning their l/ving as agricultural 
labourers, have risen to the status of independent farmers." 

‘The appeal requests funds to the amount of 40,000 for three 
chief needs: an enlarged printing press for the use of Janat&, other 
propaganda literature, and book-vork or job-work vhich vould make the 


Press self-sufficient; a building for Institute headquarters; and funds 


for the salaries of full-time vorkers to carry on Institute activities. 
Te appeal notes that in the previous year (1930) over 1300 vas 
collected, all from princes, the Aga Khan and the Parsi Sir Covasji 
Jehangir. 

‘The reasons for the shift in the Sabha's interests from 1925 


to 1931 seem clear. It was Ambedkar's ovn orgenization, in spite of 


in Marc Galanter, compiler and editor, Legal Materials for the Study of 
Modern India, Part II: Lav and Caste from the Consolidation of the 
Modern Legal System to Independence, 1860-1947.) (mimeographed.) The 
Mahers' appeal vas that they as Shudres had « right to vorship all 
Hindu Gods, but the judge did not admit that right. 
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the elaborate constitutional provisions for caste Hindus, non-Mshar 
and territorially representative menbers of the Board. As such, it 
reflected his om career. The early exphasis on hostels and libraries, 
vhich could be (and vere) instituted locally, gave vay to emphasis on 
propaganda and the pursuit of civil rights as Ambedkar became immersed 
in a mass movement and as be increasingly tried to get legal redress 
and political representation as solutions to social disability. Ambed- 
kar gives a key to his thinking in a letter written from London to 
K. B. Jadhav on June 28, 1933, in ansver to an inquiry about holding 
an education conference. Ambedkar approved of the conference but 
added, "I must at the same time point out two things which I think are 
often forgotten - one is the relative importance to be attached to 
education end mass movement. I have noticed « tendency in you and your 
friends to belittle mass movement. I can of course never agree with 
that point of view. While I do not undervalue education I attach 
absolute importance to mass movement. Secondly, I cannot take any 
personal responsibility for education. I did take much responsibility 
in the beginning but I now think thet such responsibility cannot prop- 
erly belong to one vho has @ responsibility for the whole of the 


Province if not for the whole of India and for matters of general 
T2 


interest to the community as a vhole. 
The meager funds of the Bahishkrit Hitakarini Sabha vere eaten 
up by the newspaper and by court cases. While the stress on education 
remained in Ambedkar's message to his people, the actual founding of 
educational institutions was left in others’ hands after the Sabha’: 


Tyme letter is in the possession of B. K. Gaikvad of Nasik. 
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first fev years. When Ambedkar took up actual educational vork again, 
it vas to found a college in 195. The fact suggests thet there vere 
others prepared to carry on vork at a lover level, and the hostels 
founded by Mahars in almost every area of Maharashtra in the 1920's 
and 1930's, some shortlived, some still in existence, bear testimony 
to this. 

The disappearance of a list of vell-known caste Hindu 
associates from the Sabba's appeal suggests that the early group was 
never fully involved in the Sabha's work. Neither the autobiography 
of Setalvad nor that of Paranjpye mentions the Bahishkrit Hitekerini 
Sabha. The circle of Anbedkar's caste Hindu friends in the lete 
"20's and '30's, the caste Hindus who actually participated in 
styBgrahes and deaonstrations, the group vho planned a political 
party with Ambedkar in 1936 are, vith one exception, entirely different 
from the list of names in the 1925 report.’3 Ambedkar began vith « 
list of vell-knovn, socially liberal patrons, but this sort of support 
disappeared as he became more independent and as his progrem involved 
such radical acts as satytgraha for water and texple entry and such 
unorthodox behavior as the burning of the classic Hindu lav-book, the 
Mamusmpits. 

Within « fev years of Anbedkar's return from England, encther 
group of caste Hindus began to be associated with the Mahar movenent, 
men vho vere not public figures but vho vere in the radicsl reform 


T3me exception is B. G. Kher, a Brahman, vho although he vas 
never closely associated vith Ambedkar participated in the Jasik 
Satyagrahe in the early 1930's. her vas the Prise Vinister of 
Bombay in the Congress ministry of 1937-1939. 
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tradition of Maharashtra. One organization, corollary to the 
Behishkrit Hitakarini Sabha, vas established in the Dedar section of 
Bombay in the late 1920's, and Ambedkar vas asked to be its president. 
Called the Social Equality League or, in Marathi, the Samaj Sanste 
Sangh, the group stressed inter-caste activities. The League 
organized dinners, published « nevspeper and promoted such san- 
skritizing ceremonies as vedic veddings and the sacred thread ritual. 
Its leadera vere Deorso Naik, a Deshastha Brahman, and Bhaskarrao 
Kedrekar, a Bhandari. Shortly before his early death, Shridhar Balvent 
Tilak, the son of Lokmanya Tilak, joined them in Poona.7* Another 
Brahman, G. N. Sahastrabuddhe, perhaps the most radical of the group, 
attended conferences, organized cooperatives, and edited Anbedkar's 
nevspaper for a period of at least fifteen years. Reformist Brahmans, 
however, were not the backbone of Ambedkar's caste Hindu support. 
Several men from the Chandraseniya Kayastha Prabhu (C.K.P.) caste of 
writers, a group as highly educated as the Brahnans but vithout Brahman 
prestige, seened to give Ambedkar much of his intellectual companion 
ship through the 1920's and 1930's. M. V. Donde, principal of the 
R. MK. Bhate High School, a project of the Gokhale Education Society, 
vas host to a group vhich met regularly around Ambedkar to discuss 
politics and social change.’> They vere not in the limelight, but they 


ThInformation from an interview vith Deorao Naik of Bombay. 
Shridhar Balvant Tilak's participation in the Sangh's activities vas 
cut short by his death by suicide in 1928. Ambedkar blened his suicide 
on opposition from his father's Kesari circle to Tilek's progressive 
position. (Duniya, May 2, 1928.) 


TS. v. Donde's son, Arun Donde, gives the members of the Bhatt 
School circle as follovs: D. M. Jadhav, knovn as Madkebhua, en 
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gave Ambedkar a forum for discussion in a cay when few Mahars vere 
highly educated. They helped plan Anbedkar's first political perty; 
they became the key administrators in his later college level 
educational vork.7© The Mahars' most axbitious plans vere supported 
not by caste Hindu groups, but by individuals from the lover reaches 
of Maharashtra's elite. 

‘The Bahishkrit Hitekarini Sabha and its corollary organization 
with caste Hindu leadership, the Samaj Samata Sangh, are the most 
thoroughly documented of Ambedkar's organizations. There vere others, 
including various labor unions, which also seem to have been begun by 
Ambedkar and assisted by various mexbers of the caste Hindu group vhich 
Vorked with Ambedkar. The unions operated chiefly in Bombay, and their 
history, leadership and significance is not at all clear. The Bombay 
Textile Labour Union vas organized in the 1920's, possibly at the time 
of the great Bombay mill strike in 1929. During that period, it was 
in opposition to the Girni Kamgar Union (ill Laborers Union), and 
there is some evidence that Ambedker at this time attempted to force 


the larger union to undervrite equal treatment for Untouchables in the 


uneducated but poverful Mahar vho served as Anbedkar's companion-cum- 
bodyguard; K. V. Chitre, A. V. Chitre, Surendranath Tipnis, M. B. 
Samarth, D. V. Pradhan, all C.K.P., ost of vhom participated in Ambed- 
kar's educational institutions; B. R. ‘adrekar, a Bhandari; G. N. 
Sehastrabuddhe, a Brahman. Donde suffered caste boycott for three 
years in the early 1930's for inter-dining. Arun Donde is @ professor 
at Siddharth College, founded by Ambedkar in 1945. 


T6jeubers of the group vere active in Ambedkar's institutions, 
including the labor unions, and in plarning the political party of 
1936, but after the Scheduled Caste Feteration was formed in 1942, 
confined their help to educational institutions. All of those of the 
above list still living are active in the People's Education Society 
vhich controls Ambedkar's colleges, or the nevspaper he founded, 
Prabuddha Bharat. 
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mills by bringing in outside mill lebor.?? 


The Union continued through 
the 1930's with Ambedkar, the vell known labor leader H. H. Joshi, 

R, R. Bakhale and G. N. Sahastrabuddhe holding office at various times. 
Labor union history, however, does not mention Ambedkar's efforts. It 
ie probable that Untouchable labor constituted sufficient numbers to 
make separate unions possible, but not viable, organizations. 


The Mahars, Other Untouchables, and 
The Non-Brahmans 


The grovth of the Mahar movement, although at every turn it 
announced itself part of a broad group of Untouchables, failed to carry 
along vith it the other Untouchable castes of Maharashtra. It also, 
in its course between 1920 and 1935, cut itself off from the Non- 
Brahman movement vhose leaders, Jotirao Phule and the Maharaja of 
Kolhapur, had been instrumental in the mid 1450's and agein in the first 
two decades of this century in providing institutions of change for the 
Untouchables. Although from the beginning of Ambedkar's leadership 
until the Mahar Conference of 1936 the caste had never held « specific 
caste conference, the movement vas stamped vith the name Mahar. The 
isolation may have been ineviteble. Mangs and Chanbhars hed not 
experienced the loss of villege position in the same vay that Mahars 
had. Both castes had skills that continued to be used and, in the case 
of the leather-vorking Chambhars, grev in importance in the 20th 
century. Perhaps more important, a need for caste unity vas more 


TTs, D. iiehta reports, "It is claimed that B. R. Ambedkar... 
during the 1929 general strike undertook to supply strike breakers 
for a number of mills." The Cotton Millis of India, 1854-1954 (Bombay: 
Textile Association, 1954), p- 112. 
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intense at the Untouchable level than in the higher reaches of Indian 
society. An individual Mang or Chambhar might join vith Ambedkar, but 
Ambedkar the Mahar could not command the loyalty of either caste as a 
vhole. 
‘The Chambhar most closely associated with Anbedkar in the early 


78 ‘The two met when Ambedkar vas called 


period was S. N. Shivtarker. 
to aid in drafting a tribute to a Chambher cricketeer, P. Balu, who had 
achieved distinction in sports. The gesture of cooperation failed to 
win the allegiance of Balu to Ambedkar's movement, but Shivtarkar began 
to cooperate vholeheartedly in Ambedkar's organizations. He served as 
Secretary of the Bahishkrit Hitikarini Sabha, vorking closely vith 
Ambedkar from the 1920's until 1936. His departure from the movement 
at that time reflects again the division among Untouchable castes. 
Shivtarkar's primary disappointment vas that Ambedkar failed to allot 
enough seats to non-Mahars on the Independent Labour Party's ticket for 
the coming elections. Although Shivtarkar had been outcasted by his 
own community for eating vith other castes at a Samata Sangh dinner, 
his identification remained with his caste group. 

Even after thirty years of separation from the Mahar movement, 
Shivtarkar in 1965 remembered his period vith Ambedkar as the meaningful 
time of his life. "Ambedkar avoke all the Scheduled Castes, even those 
who didn't follow him" He adds, "Gandhi has teken advantage of all 
Ambedkar has done." The remark is obscure, but it might be read to 


Ambedkar's organizational men, Shivtarkar from 1925 to 1935, P. HN. 
Rajbhoj from 1942 to 1955. The following notes are from the interview. 
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mean that Congress benefits to the Scheduled Caste were given in 
Fesponse to Ambedkar's battle. It is possible to use Frederick 


Bailey's description of caste struggles in an Orissa village as a 


microcosm of the Maharashtrian situation. A group Bailey calle the 
Boad Outcastes conducted a temple entry movement in 1948. The 
Punishment decreed by the orthodox severed their ritual ties vith the 
village, and they built their om temple. They also began to move 

"out of the social structure of the village,” and the most radical 
group among the Boad Outcastes "are shoving the first signs of becoming 
@ separate village community.” Bailey reports that the Ganjam Outcastes 
and the Sweepers side with the clean castes in this struggle. “It pays 
them to do 20."79 

Another factor enters into the Maharashtrian situation. The 
Mehar group is six times as large as the Chanbher, five tines as large 
as the Mang. It not only dominated in personalities, but also in 
numbers. And the Mahar elan, the Mahar clannishness, noted specifically 
among the dock and railvay vorkers but applicable to the caste in 
general, made it difficult for other groups to associate with then 
except on Mshar terms. 

‘The isolation of the Mahars from the lon-Brahmsn movement may 
be explained in political as vell as social terms. The goals vere in 
general similar: freedom from Brahman domination, a part in the legis- 
atures and administration. But the Marathas had the numbers to secure 


their rights in a groving democracy by the political pover of their 


T9p. G. Bailey, Caste and the Economic Frontier (Manchester: 
Manchester University Press, 1957), pp- 211-22T- 
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votes, and through the 1920's and '30's this realization led them to an 
eventual domination of the Congress Party and hence political power. 
Their social goals as landowners and their religious ideology es a 
“clean caste” differed from those of the Mahars. The more radical 
Teligious actions of the Mahars alienated orthodox Marathas as vell as 
orthodox Brahmans. The villege situation, vhere Marathas vere beadmen 
and landowners, and the Mahars village servants and agricultural 
laborers, meant that even had unity been possible on the leadership 
level, it would have bad little meaning in the village. Nevertheless 
in the early days of the parliamentary reforms, Marathas vere active in 
encouraging Mahar political participation. The vork of individual Non- 
Brahmans, chiefly Vitel Ranji Shinde and Bhaurao Patil, vas of greet 
value in increasing the educational opportunities of the Depressed 
Classes. And both Non-Brahman and Mahar movements continued to share 
@ common hero, Jotiba Phule, the originator both of education for the 
Untouchable and of the Satyashodak (Truth Seeking) movement of the 
Maratha, 60 

By the middle 1930's, the Mahar movement had developed its ovmn 
rationale. Guided by Ambedkar, the movement's struggle for rights vas 
Justified not by traditional legitimization but by the vestern vords, 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, with the important addition of a Marathi 
vord, manuski (of mankind, humanity), variously translated humanitari- 


anism, manhood, or humane behavior. Their growing concept of 


80see Dhananjay Keer, Mahatma Jotirao Phooley (Bombay: 
Popular Prakashan, 1964) and'Laxmen Shastri Joshi, "Jyotirao Pule” in 
Rationalists of Mahara (Calcutta: Indian Renaissance Institute, 
1962.) ext to Anbedkar's, Phule's picture is found in more Mahar 
institutions than any other man's. 
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self-respect required recognition of vhat they felt to be their social 
and religious rights. Individual Hindus might give moral and material 
support, but the structure of Hinduism itself could not be bent to 
include the Depressed Classes in its temples, in its processions, in 
ite priesthood. Mahars’ concrete ambitions, hovever—education, 
economic opportunity, positions in government and administration—vere 
directed more tovard the modern world than tovard the traditional 
structure. While the modern vorld, the schools, the police, the town 
councils, the legislatures, the railvays, the mills, slovly made a 
place for them, the traditional structure, in spite of their efforts 
from vithout and the vork of reformers vithin, could not be breached 
at those points which mattered to them. Ambedkar's next move, an 
announcement of conversion, was intended both es a shock and a threat. 
‘The shock might cause the maintainers of the structure of orthodoxy 
to lower the bars of pollution. The threat added a political dimension 
intended to give veight to the religious struggle: Untouchables 
possessed by sheer numbers political pover that could injure Hindus 
vis-a-vis the Muslims on the national scene. Ambedkar had found e 
vay to apply modern pressure even to the traditional structure. 


CHAPTER III 
THE MAHARS IN POLITICS — 1917 - 1935 


The activities of the Mahar movement, the conferences, 
nevspapers, attempts at self reform, demands for religious and 
social rights, gathered momentum within a changing political frame- 
vork. The movement had had s political side almost from the beginning 
with the presentation of grievances to government in 1894, but the 
changes in the total political framework in India added a new dimension 
to the political aspect of Mahar activities. Petitions to government 
changed to a demand for representation in government. The struggle for 
religious and social rights continued; the setting of that struggle in 
the 1920's and 1930's of a democratizing India added an intensely 
political dimension to the movement. 

From the end of World War I until the coming of independence, 
the Indian political scene vas marked by tvo major streams of activity: 
one of participation in the increasingly responsible parliamentary 
bodies established by the British; the second in the far more dramatic 
and popular non-cooperation and civil disobedience campaigns directed 
by Mahatma Gandhi. Both currents of history were to make the Depressed 
Classes part of the general political and social consciousness. Gandhi 
held up the idea that untouchability was an "excresence on Hinduism” 


and must be eradicated before the nation vould be vorthy of independence. 
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The parliamentary reforms gave a nev importence to Untouchables, 
partly because they vere now represented in governing bodies but 
also, and more important, because of their numbers. The number of 
Hindu and Muslim legislators in a communal electorate system vas 
determined by population percentages, and it became politic to 
include Untouchables fully in Hinduiss. 

Rot only the Mahars, but also those Untouchables evakened to 
political action in other parts of India, concentrated on winning their 
rights in the developing reforms rather than vorking in the lerger 
struggle for independence from the British. The reasons vere clear. 
First, those vho vere educated into politics generally felt the British 
vere easier masters than the elite vho led the nationalist movement. 
Second, the goal of thoge vho had visions of higher status vas a place 
in the institutions of India as she vas; vhat she might become when 
independent vas beyond their vision. The exception vas Ambedkar, vho 
spoke from the first of the need for political independence if social 
Justice vas to be achieved. But Ambedkear's demands for guarantees of 
that social justice from the nationalists vere not met, and his stance 
came to be as stubborn in opposition to the Indian National Congress 
as that of the equally disenchanted Muslins. 

From the end of the First World War until the establishment of 
& political party to contest the 1937 elections, Anbedkar's forte vas 
the use of the public platforms provided by successive vaves of 
parliamentary reform. He vas too young to react to the Minto-Morley 
Reforms of 1909 vhich alloved increased Indian participation in 
governing bodies and vhich firmly established the principle of separate 
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electorates for Hindus and Muslims. Those reforms, hovever, vere 
Roticed by the leaders of the Mahar caste at that time, and they had 
an effect on the political atmosphere of India which enveloped the 
Untouchables. Ambedkar's first public testimony vas made at the time 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms in 1919 and from then on until the 
period of reform culminated in the Government of India Act of 1935, he 
participated in each of the British sponsored Coumissions and Confer- 
ences which determined the course of democratization. 

The list of Commissions, Conferences and Councils is long, 
and their vorkings complex. After the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms 
came the Muddiman Commission of 192k to change slightly the working 
of dyarchy. Increased nationalist pressure brought the Simon 
Commission in 1928 to investigate the Indian scene, and in its 
vake came the Hartog Comission to inspect education and the 
Starte Committee to look at the progress of the Depressed Classes 
and Aboriginal Tribes in Bombay. The early thirties suv the 
three Round Table Conferences meeting in London to discuss the 
coming constitution; the Franchise Commission folloved to determine 
the electorate. Throughout the period, Untouchables served in 
limited numbers on legislative councils. Although the reforms never 
kept pace vith Uationalist demands, the gains made by the Depressed 
Classes vithin this sixteen year period vere great. The Montegu- 
Chelmsford reforms of 1919 gave them token nominated representation 
in provincial governing bodies; the Government of India Act of 1935 


alloved them full elected representation according to their numbers. 
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‘The period also sav the beginnings of “compensatory discrimination,”2 
special privileges for the Depressed Classes in education and govern- 
ment Jobs, and the breaching of the barriers that had kept thea from 
serving in the police and administration. 

‘The end of the period of reforms also found the Nahars, but 
Rot Untouchables as a whole, so avakened to politics that they 
vere ready to found a political party, end so separated from the 
ody of caste Hindus politically as vell as religiously that the 
party vas in 
The year of the Government of India Act, 1935, also found Ambedkar 


sence a Mahar caste party, allied with no other. 


in such an undisputed place of leadership that he could not only 
carry his caste into political action, but also inspire thea to 
declare that they vould leave Hinduism. These tvo actions vere of 
a new kind; Ambedkar no longer relied on the methods of the 
earlier movement. The preparation of the caste for these moves 
by its development of unity and its acceptance of modern goals has 
been detailed in the previous chapter. To this must be added the 
participation of the Mahars in the political world around then. 


The Early Mahar Reaction 
To The Reforme 


As early as 1910, a Mahar leader indicated the caste's 
evareness of the nev atmosphere of reform. Shivram Janba Kemble's 


petition for the reintroduction of recruitment of Mahars into 


the army began: 


am indebted to Mare Galanter for the use of this tera. 
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We, the Mahar inhabitants of India, residing in the Bombay 

Presidency, have experienced the vitalising influence of the 
general avakening of our Indian people, and long to participate 
in the new privilgges which have been granted by our illustrious 
Emperor and King. 

‘The "nev privileges” vere those granted by the Minto-Morley 
reforms enacted the year before in 1909.3 vo factors in the 
1909 reforms vere of importance to the Mshars, although neither 
directly affected them at that time. ‘The enlargenent of the 
Legislative Council carried vith it a promise of further involvenent 
of Indiens in the affairs of goverment. The granting of an 
electorate for Muslims in vhich they alone vould vote brought the 
idea of communal electorates for minorities to the forefront in the 
minds of all communities vhich feared for their submersion in a 
government run by the dominant caste Hindu commmity. The granting 
of special electorates to the Muslim community also made nunbers 
important. Vhether the vast numbers of Untouchables vere truly 
Hindu, and to be counted as such, or not, became an important 
question for the first tine. 

Kamble's 1910 petition vent on to note: "We do not aspire to 
high political privileges and positions, since ve are not educationally 
qualified for them, but humbly seek employment in the lovest grades 
of the Public Service, in the ranks of Police Sepoys and of Soldiers 
in the Indien Army."" His vision vas modest, and no other statement 


2nevalkar, Shivram Janba Kemble, p. 142-143. 


3see A. B. Keith, A Constitutional History of India 1600-1935, 
(London: Methuen, 1936), pp- 222-230, for a brief review of the 
Minto-Morley reforms. 


Ssevalkar, p. 143. 
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of Mahar political wiekes appecred until 1917. Hovever, the nev 
political importance of the Depressed Classes forced others to 
consider their position in the political vorld. 

It 1s significant that the first book devoted solely to the 
problem of the Depressed Classes vas published within three years 
of the Morley-Minto reforms. The volume vas entitled simply The 
Depressed Classes, and included articles published in the previous 
tvo years in the Indian Review. Although its contributors covered 
a vide range of approaches to the problems and progress of the 
Depressed Classes, tvo statements may be extracted to illustrate 
attitudes brought into sharp focus by the Minto-Morley reforms. 
The Gaikvad of Baroda stated the feeling of a moral necessity for 
Justice: 

In the political vorld a struggle has comenced for vider 
self-government and greater racial equality. The sane 
principles which impel us to ask for political justice for 
ourselves, should actuate us to shov social justice to each 
other...wider ideals derived from our foreign education and 


contact with Yestern thought, have opened our eyes to our 
shortcomings. 


Explicit statements on the political value of the Untouchables 


are more difficult to find. A Sikh reformer, vriting in the same 
volume, notes Muslim interest in Untouchables in such a vay that a 
reverse reading of Hindu interest is not unjustified: 


Since the publication of the recent Reform Measures [the 
Minto-Morley reforms of 1909] the Mohamedans have bven loud 


S"the Depressed Classes,” by his Highness the Geekvar of 
Baroda, reprinted from The Indian Review of December 1909 in The 
Depressed Classes — an Enquiry Into Their Condition and Suggestions 
for Tseir Uplift, (Madras: G. A. iiatesan & Co., ca. 1912), p. 2. 
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in declaring that, properly speaking, the outcastes are beyond 
the pale of Hinduism, and therefore their strenggh should not 
go to swell the numerical force of the Hindus... 

The second wave of reform, that of the Montagu-Chelusford 
period, found a response among Untouchable castes, but it seemed 
to be; at least in part, stimulated by political interest groups 
outside those castes. In 1917, Edvin Montagu, Secretary of State 
for India, announced that the policy of the British Government 
vas “that of the increasing association of Indians in every branch 
of the administration and the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions." The announcement was followed by a tour of Indie 
in the cool season of 1917-1918 during vhich Montagu and the 
Viceroy of India, Lord Chelmsford, heard testimony from Indien 
Groups on their wishes for the forthcoming reforms. Tventy-one 
presentations vere made to the touring group by low caste groups. 


Of these, at least eleven represented the "Depressed Class 


Panchamas, "Oppressed Classes,” Adi-Andbra, Ezhuvas,? and Buddhiste® 


Ssaint Nihal Singh, in The Indian Review, September 1910, 


reprinted in The Depressed Classes, p. 69. See also Nihal Singh's 
article, "India rary Review, Vol. 

103 (March 1913), pp. 376-85, for a review of Untouchables’ progress 
at the time. 


Trne Ezhuvas (Iravas, Illuvans) began their political protest 
with the Malayalee Memorial of 1891-92 and continued with frequent 
pleas for political representation in the councils of the state of 
Travancore. See A. K. Gopalan, Kerala Past and Present (London: 
Lawrence & Wisehart, 1959.) This petition was from those Ezhuves 
(or Tiyas) living in the Malabar portion of Madras Presidency. 


Ste Buddhists of South India may have included others than 
Untouchables in their ranks. Their organized efforts in temple 
building seem to have begun about 1907, and according to Mother 
A. Fiske's findings, those groups nov ere chiefly identified with 
the Scheduled Castes. 


alah 

in South India; Dheds, the Depressed Classes Mission Society, and the 
Depressed India Association in Bombay; and the Hamashudras in Bengal. 
A close look at the circumstances of these petitions, hovever, 
indicates that most vere the result of outside political influences. 
Although Untouchables in the south and Bombay had used the petition 
method much earlier to ask for favors or rights from government, they 
seemed not yet ready to speak at this high level entirely on their own. 

The southern groups vere in some cases allied vith the 
Dravidian movement, and like that Non-Brahman multitude, vere fearful 
that reform vould bring even more Brahman domination.? The Madres 
Adi-Dravide Jana Sebba (organization of pre-Dravidian people) told 
the Montagu-Chelmsford tour in en informal address: 

We shall fight to the last drop of our blood any attempt to 

transfer the seat of authority from British hands to so-called 


high caste Hindus vho have ill-treated us in the and would 
do so again but for the protection of British levs. 


In Bombay, the political interest of other groups in the 
Untouchables can be clearly seen. Just before Montagu arrived 
in India in 1917, the Depressed Classes Mission Society, an 
educational group growing out of the Prarthana Samaj and guided 


9See Eugene Irschick, Politics and Social Conflict in South 
The Non-Brahmin Movement and Tanil § Separatisn, 1916-1929, 

}, University of Chic > 1964, for a review of the Kon 
Brahman movement in Madras. The political party of that movement, 
the Justice Party, adopted the cause of the Panchamas or outcastes 

as pert of its platform in 1917, but as in the case of Non-Brahmans 
and Untouchables in Maharashtra, there vas little consistent coopera— 
tion and much mutual criticism among von-Brahmans and Untouchables. 


1p gare: Presented in India to His Excellency the Yicerey 
and the Rt. Hon. The Secretary of State for Indian (London: H. M. 
1918) (cmd. 9178 Parl. Pap. 1918: XVIII), p. 60. 
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by @ Maratha reformer, Vithal Ramji Shinde, held a conference. 
H.R. Chandavakar, a Brahman member of the Prarthana Samaj and en 
ex-Congress president, chaired the conference, and it vas reported 
that 2500 members of the Depressed Classes attended. The Conference 
resolved to support the 1916 Congress-League agreement on self- 
government and, as if in return for its allegiance, asked “The Indian 
Wational Congress to pass at its forthcoming session a distinct end 
independent resolution declaring to the people of Indie at large the 
necessity, justice and righteousness of removing all the disabilities 
imposed ty religion and custom on the Depressed Classes."2! congress 
did pass such @ resolution, its first statement on the problem of 
untouchability, and the Depressed Classes Mission Society Conference's 
resolution in support of Congress was duly entered in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford ledger of opinion. This, however, is one of few instances 
of an Untouchable organization supporting Congress at this time. 

Another conference, held in Bombay a veek after the Depressed 
Classes Hission meeting, provides « better forecast of future 
Untouchable political action. Although this conference vas also 
called by a caste Hindu, he represented s Kon-Brahman group somevhst 
similer to the Non-Brahman organization of Madras. Bapuji Nemdeo 
Bagade chaired @ conference of 2000 in Bombay in Kovember, 1917, 
the main purpose of vhich seems to have been to deny support to the 
Congress-League scheme. This conference supported the demand for 


Uguotea in B. R. Ambedkar, What Congress and Gandhi Have Done 
To The Untouchables, p. 15. See also Addresses Presented in India, 
p- Th. The resolution passed by Congress was similar in phrasing to 
this resolution. 
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communal electores made by the Depressed India Association, a group 
vith Vidarbha Mahar and Non-Brahman leadership.!* fo information is 
available about the nature of the petition of the "Dheds,” the third 
Group from Bombay to petition the Montagu-Chelmsford tour. It is 
Probable that they vere Gujarati Untouchables.2> 

Although these three Bombay petitions reflect an urge Of some 
sort to join in the political movement, two vere the result of caste 
Hindu leadership and the third vas from an organization not heard 
from again. The Depressed Class Mission Conference reflected the 
consefousness on the part of the elite that their nationalist claims 
should reflect the aim of all the Indian people. The second confer- 
ence, guided by a Maratha, may have been inspired not only by the 
democratizing spirit of the Non-Brahmans but also by the fact that 
they too vanted communal electorates to free themselves fron Brahman 
domination, 

The resolutions of both conferences vere officially presented, 


but Montagu, himself, in An Indian Diary, made no special reference 


12ambedkar, What Congress and Gandhi Have Done To The Untouch- 
ables, pp. 15-16. 

A Depressed India Association vas begun in Poona in 1917 with 
Walchand Ramchandra Kothari, a Non-Brahnan, as organizer. Those vho 
called on Montagu, however, in the name of the Depressed India Associa- 
tion were Dougre and Vasnik, who vere lion-Brahmans, and the Vidarbhe 
Mahars, Gavai and Bansode. Ni R& Shenge, G.A. Gawal: Vyakti pt 
(the man and his work), (Amracti: Prabhaker Pandurang Bhatker, 1963), 
Pp. 32-33. Another organization with the same name, the Depressed 
India Association, began in Nagpur in 1919 with an Englishman, G. P. 
Dick, as President and the Mahar G. M. Thavare as a member. (Informe- 
tion from V. K. Moon of Kagpur.) 


13phea was used as a derogatory word for Mahar génerally and as 
© synonym for Mahar in Census lists, but vas also a Gujarati Untouchable 
caste. 
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to the problems of the Depressed Classes in Bombay except to note: 
"Then (Decenber 27, 1917) ve bad Rai Bahadur Dougre on behalf of the 
depressed classes. He vas a very nice fellow, taking a great interest 
in the depressed classes. He is a caste Hindu, and he brought along 
with him tvo Untouchables, who struck me, although one did not speak 
English, by their extraordinary intelligence. He thinks that commmal 
representation for them is necessary..."2* 

Specific recommendations for the political rights of the 
Depressed Classes do not appear until the Franchise Committee, vith 
Lord Southborough as Chairman, toured India in 1918-1919 to determine 
the nature of the electorate. At least two conferences vere held in 
Bombay between Montagu's tour and that of Southborough to gain backing 
for Depressed Class positions. Concern among nationalist leaders for 
the rising interest in politics among the Depressed Classes vas shon 
by Bal Gangadhar Tilek's appearance at the All India Depressed Classes 
Conference in March, 1918, held by the Depressed Classes Mission 
Society of India. The Gaikvad of Baroda served as President of the 
Conference and Sir H. Chandavarkar as Chairman of the Reception 
Committee. It vas at this conference that Tilek made his famous 
statement, "If a God vere to tolerate untouchability, I would not 
recognise him as God at al1."2> Hovever, vhen Vithal Ranji Shinde 


brought out « memorandum for the removal of untouchability, Tilak 


Isqvin S. Montagu, An Indian Di 
(London: William Heinemann Ltd., 1930 306. Dougre vas from 
Kolhapur. The Untouchable vho knev Znglish vas probably G. A. Gavai, 


‘the one who did not Kisan Fago Bansode. See footnote 12. 


» edited by Venetia Montagu. 


15, 
Quoted in G. P. Bradhen and A. K. Bhagwat, Lok Tilak 
A Biography, (Bombay: Jaico Publishing House, 1959), p. 30 ° 
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refused to join other caste Hindus in signing it,16 s aiscrepancy in 
behavior that vas not lost on the Depressed Clesses..’ Later in the 
year, another conference vas held in Bombay to consider the political 
rights of the Untouchables, this one under the leadership of Subhedar 
Ganpatrao Govind Rokde, probably a Mahar. This group demanded separate 
electorates and opposed the resolution passed by the Depressed Classes 
Mission Society that the Legislative Council should select represente- 
tives from the Untouchable community rather than allov that group direct 


election.28 


When the Southborough Commission gathered evidence concerning 
the franchise in its tour of 1918 - 1919, Mahar leadership vas ready 
with clear and specific requests for Depressed Class participation in 
the political process. Testimony by Ambedkar revealed a sophisticated 
and politically avare approach to the political aspect of Mahar espira- 
tions, wut the appearance of another Mshar, G. A. Gavai of Amreoti in 


Berar, indicates that Ambedkar vas not alone in his recognition of the 


16y, R. Shinde told this story in S. V. Bapat, ed., Lo! 
Tilkancha Atavani va Akhyarika (Reminiscences and Pecollections of 
Lokamanya Tilak), (Poona, 192h-28, Vol. 2), p. 205, quoted in Pradhan 
and Bhagvat, Lokemanya Tilak, p. 306. 


1T1n his testimony before the Southborough Comission, Ambedkar 
used this incident as an example of lip sympathy shovn by the “Brahman 
oligarchy” to hoodvink Untouchables. I have also heard the story 
from present day Mahars. 


Wrioretrmoge, DE. Fgbegkar, I, pp. 266-26T. 
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political avenues opening up for Mahar activity. Gavai spoke!? on 
behalf of the Depressed Indie Association, vhich claimed 500 mesbers 
in the Central Provinces, Berar and Eonbay Province. He stressed 
many of the same matters as Ambedker did, asking for a separate 
electorate for the Depressed Classes since "the classes of people 
vhou this association claims to represent feel very strongly on the 
question of separate electorates." He indicated the need for Depressed 


Classes to be part of the administrative process, noting that there was 
not a single clerk in government service in Nagpur (capital of the 
Central Provinces and Berar) from the Depressed Classes. He noted the 
low state of education among Depressed Classes, but claimed achievement 
in the three or four matriculates in Central Provinces and Berar end 

in the college graduate (vho vas Ambedkar, although Gavai does not 
mention his name) in Bombay. His hopes for the educative process of 
democracy vere similar to Ambedkar's, i.e. that improving the status 
of the lover commmities will enable them "to merge successfully in the 
higher castes. The necessary stimilus vill be forthcoming only under a 
system which ensures genuine and adequate representation of all classes 


and creeds.” 


191me Reforms Committee (Franchise), Evidence Taken Before 
The Reforms Committee, Vol. I, (Calcutta: Government of India, 1919), 
pp. 278 - 279. G. A. Gawai, who is still living, was active in 
educational and political vork during the 1920's and '30's in the 
Vidarbha area of Maharashtra, then Central Provinces and Berar. He 
Joined neither Ambedkar's political party nor the Congress, although 
he did cooperate with the Hindu Mahasabha. He served as a member of 
the Legislative Council later in the Central Provinces. Considered an 
articulate and dignified spokesman by the Mahars, although he had 
studied only up to matriculation, he was often called upon to voice 
Depressed Class sentiment, but he seems not to have had a mass 
folloving. 
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Gavai's testimony is less elaborate, less professional than 


Aubedkar's but it reflects a similar recognition of the possibilities 
of securing educational and political rights in a democratizing 
nation without reference to religion. Gavai's distrust of the 
advanced castes vas as great or greater than Ambedkar's, and as 
if to underline Gavai's accusation that the higher castes did not 
consider the needs of the lover, Rao Bahadur 8. M1. Mudholkar, « 
Brahman and an ex-Congress President, testified next to the 
Southborough Committee that the Depressed Classes vere too backvard 
to elect their ovn representatives, “not all of them vere 0 
intelligent as the Mahars," and suggested one seat by nominatioa 
in preference to Cavai's suggestion of three seats by election.“? 
Ambedkar, who testified to the Southborough Commission in 
Bombay”? vithout any organizational identification, spoke both as 
an advisor to the British on the total matter of the Bombay franchise 


and as a pleader for the rights of Untouchables. In ten pages of 
closely printed material, ranging far beyond demands for Depressed 
Class rights, he urged Joint electorates vith reserved seats for 
Mohammedans, lest communal representation sharpen the angularity 
of division between Hindu and Muslim, and a lov-pitched franchise 
for the Marathas, vhich he felt vould serve that large commnity 
detter than reserved seats or separate electorates in alloving 


them a voice "free from Brahman domination.” But he argued that 


20me Reforms Committee (Franchise), Evidence, Vol. I, p. 283. 


2lthe Reforms Comittee (Franchise), Evidence, Vol. IT, 
P+ 129-139. . 
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Untouchables, vhom he characterized as “slaves,” “delumanized,” and 
so "socialized as never to complain,” must have communal representation 
"in such numbers as vill enable them to claim redress." The franchise 
for Depressed Classes should be "so low as to educate into political 
life as many Untouchables as possible.” 

Ambedkar did not claim that the Untouchables deserved communal 
representation because they vere adi-Hindu (pre-Hindu) or of a 
different race or culture than the Hindu community, but because 
they were separate due to isolation. Although clains to pre-Aryan 
status had been made by some Mahar leaders, chiefly Walangkar 
and Bansode, and although this vas a common belief of both Indien 
and English authorities on Western Indian castes, Ambedkar rejected 
this basis for separateness, probably because it implied a racial 
difference rather than one that could be overcome in time. He felt 
that Untouchables must be represented seperately from the caste 
Hindus because there vas no "like-mindedness,” no “endosmosis” 
between Touchables and Untouchables (the vords recall Ambedkar's 
student days vith John Devey and Franklin Giddings at Columbia.) 

He told the Commission that "British rule in India ves meant to 
Provide equal opportunities for all, and that in transferring a 
large share of the pover to popular assemblies, arrangenents 
should be made whereby the hardships and disabilities entailed ty 
the social system should not be reproduced and perpetusted in 
political institutions.” 
Even though there was only one B. A. (Ambedkar himself), six 
or seven matriculates, and tventy-five or so men among the Untouchables 
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in Bombay Province whose English vould be equal to representing their 
cause in the Council, Ambedkar asked for a representation of nine men 
from the Depressed Classes in a Bombay Legislative Council of 100. 

One from the nine, according to his plan, would be chosen by them to 
serve on the Central Legislative Council in Delhi. 

‘The testimony of Ambedkar and Gawai seems to be the only direct 
evidence from the Depressed Classes on franchise matters to the 
Southborough Commission. The other politically vocal group of 
Untouchables, those of Madras, folloved the lead of the Non-Brahmans 
in that province and refused to appear before the committee. The Non- 
Brahmans boycotted the committee "in view of the partial and partisan 
character of the Franchise Committee, in view of the studied silence 
of the Government tovards the influential and indignant protests of 
Non-Brehmins in this matter, and in view of the homage paid by 
Government to the advocates of Brahmin oligarchy in preference to 
Indian democracy."** The Madras Adi Dravida Jana Sabha added its ovn 
objection. One menber of the comission, V. S. Shreenivase Sastrier, 
they sav as a “champion and apologist of Brahmin oligarchy." The other, 
Surendra Nath Banerjee, had von their disfavor by advising them "to 
enlist in the Gernan Army fighting against freedom and civilization” 
because they had said in their address to Montagu and Chelmsford thet 
they vould fight any transfer of pover from the British to the high 
caste Hindus.73 


22the Reforms Committee (Franchise), Evidence, Vol. I, p. 281. 


237me Reforms Comittee (Franchise), Zvidence, Vol. I, pp. 261- 
262. 
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Bot only vere Mahars the only Depressed Class representatives 
to testify to the Southborough Comission, but also Maharashtrian 
caste Hindus seem to have been the only elite who advised that special 
representation be given the Depressed Classes. Bombay more than any 
other province exhibited an avareness among caste Hindus of the need 
for attention to the political representation of the Depressed Classes. 
In that province, V. R. Shinde, founder of the Depressed Classes 
Mission, spoke strongly and without condescension for nine reserved 
seats to be filled by the Depressed Classes themselves through voting 
in separate electorates, although this testimony contradicts the 
earlier Depressed Classes Mission conference resolution for indirect 
election. V. J. Patel, R. P. Paranjpye, V. R. Kothari of the Deccan 
Ryots Association, H. N. Apte of the Deccan Sabha, J. C. Kelkar, 
N, M. Joshi of the Servants of India Society and B. V. Jadhav, Hon- 
Brahman party leader, all asked for seats for the Depressed Classes 
specifically. Tvo, Jadhav and Joshi, specified separate electorates.2* 
Some of this testimony by Marathas and Brahmans undoubtedly vas related 
to the concern of Marathas for communal electorates for their ovn 
group, but the presence of Brahmans as vell as Marathas among this kind 
of vitness reflects the liberal attitude of caste Hindu reformers in 
Bombay and their recognition of the political awareness of the Depressed 
Classes, particularly the Mahars. 

‘The lack of similar support to Depressed Classes’ claims for 


political recognition in other provinces indicates that the Mahar 
Set SS ce Fe eee 
Mime Reforms Comittee (Franchise), Evidence, Vol. II, pp. 723- 


193. 
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movement's energy oved something to its environment. In the U.P., 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Moti Lal Nehru noted that "if facts 
could be shown which necessitated the representation of the depressed 
classes, the Congress would gladly agree..." but added, "their lack 
of education made election impossible at present."*> In Bengal, 
Aubike Charan Mazumiar "vould allow Mahishyas and Namasudras to have 
tvo nominated representatives if Government considered that vas 
necessary and because there vas a clamour for it, but...they [the 
Depressed Classes] had no interest apart from the interest of the 
general body of the population."*5 Given the lack of concern about, 
or the disapproval of, special representation in other provinces, 
the witnessing of the need for Depressed Class representation by 
eight Brahmans and Marathas sets Bombay aside as @ province unusually 
open to recognition of the political facet of the social problem. 

On the governmental level, hovever, Bombay shoved less 

sensitivity to the need of the Depressed Classes than did Madras. 
In contrast to the concern shovn by the report of the Government of 
Madras, the note prepared ty the Government of Bombay gave scant 
attention to the Depressed Classes, nor did it reflect the interest of 
the caste Hindus in Bombay in the political aspirations of the Untouch- 


ables. The Bombay Government recommended that no form of special 
Decause of the difficulty 


representation be given the Depressed Class 


of defining these classes and because of the lack of electorates of 


2Sthe Reforms Committee (Franchise), Evidence, Vol. I, p. 111. 


me Reforms Committee (Franchise), Evidence, Vol. II, p. 435. 
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“sufficient intelligence."@7 

In spite of Ambedkar and Gavai's testimony and that of Bombay 
Liverals, the Franchise Comittee did not grant elected representation 
to the Depressed Classes in the new reformed legislatures. Two 
nominated seats for Untouchables vere alloved in the Madras Legisle- 
tive Council, one each in the provinces of Bonbay, Uttar Pradesh, 
Bengal, Bihar and the Central Provinces. The difficulty of creating 
satisfactory electorates outweighed the strong direct demands from 
Bombay and the tentative rumblings elsevhere. 

This meager recognition troubled not only Untouchables but 
also the Joint Select Comittee considering the Government of India 
Bill in London, the Government of India, and the Reforms Enquiry 
Committee (the Muddiman Comittee) vhich met in 1924 for a review of 
the first three years of the vorking of dyarchy.”° A telegram from a 
Group not identifiable, the "Bombay Untouchables” with Pandureng 
Bhatkal as President, vas sent to the Joint Select Committee in London 
in 1919 in protest of the Franchise Comittee's report: 


2TReport of the Franchise Committee, (London: H.M.S.0., 1919) 
(cma. 141, Parl Pap. 1919:XVI), p- 


28yarchy referred to the arrangement of governnental depert- 
ments in the provinces into "transferred" and “reserved” categories, 
with the intention of giving some direct responsibility to legislative 
councils in non-sensitive areas. The transferred departnents, such as 
education, vere administered by ministers appointed by the Governor on 
the recommendation of the majority party in the provincial councils. 
Other departments, such as home and finance, vere administered by 
ministers appointed by the Governor at his sole discretion. ‘The arrange- 
ment vas generally unsatisfactory to Indien nationalists. For a review 
of the Montagu-Chelnsford reforms period, see William Roy Saith, 
Rationalism and Reform in India (New Haven: Yale University Press, 


1938), pp. 63 - 136. 
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No deputation for want of funds, but communal representation 
Proportionate to numbers strongly urged as enabling to emancipate 
ourselves from Seeiaseteg Seeie raat disabilities imposed 
oa us by cruel brahmaniss. 

‘The Comittee received a number of telegrams from Madras es vell as 
this one from Bombay, and strongly recommended “suitable representa- 
tion." 

Chelmsford's Government of India report was also critical of 
the Franchise Committee's token recognition of the Depressed Classes, 
and somevhat more generous tovard their political aims. The report 
noted that the Franchise Committee "mentions the depressed classes 
twice, but only to explain that in the absence of satisfactory 
electorates they have been provided for by nomination. It does not 
discuss the position of these people or their capacity for looking 
after themselves. Nor does it explain the amount of nomination which 
it suggests for them..." Chelmsford's committee suggested "enough 
representatives of the depressed classes to save them from being 
entirely submerged, and at the same time to stimlate some capacity 
for collective action.” In the case of Madras, which had the largest 
number of Untouchables, they suggested six seats; for Bengal, the 


United Provinces, Bihar and Oris: four; in the Central Provinces 


and Bosbay, two.2? 
A third criticiem of the handling of the Depressed Classes by 


iota Select Committee on the Government of India Bill, 
and Proceedings of the Committee, Vol. III (London: H.M.S.0., 
Teco } (H.C. 203-203-Ind. Parl. Pep. 1919:IV), p. 140. 
Report of the Franchise Comittee, Vol. III, Vievs of 


Goverment. of India upon the R Beports ‘of Lord Southborough's ¢ aette 
(London: H.M.S.0.,. is) Wend nee 116, Parl. Pap. 1919: iene OT 
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the Franchise Committee vas made by the Muddiran Comittee (The Reforms 
Enquiry Committee) in 1924, which recommended that the Depressed 

Class: 


and factory labor be given further representation, by election 
if possible rather than by nomination.2! che admonition on the need 
to correct Depressed Class status vas so strong that a minority opinion 
of four members of the Muddiman Comittee called the report an unfair 
exeggeration. Interestingly enough, in order to substantiate their 
Judgment that progress was being made and that, after all, the problem 
could "only be solved by responsible governnent,” the Minority Report 
quoted from a speech given July 21, 1924, by Sir Frank Sly, Governor of 
Central Provinces, in reply to an address by a Mahar deputation: 
During my long service I have seen a great advance among the 
Depressed Classes, an advance to my mind greater than has been 
made by any other community within the sexe period. I have 
known individuals of the Mahar coceunity rise to positions of 
importance and wealth and I find then taking part in the trade 
of the country, and some of the most ixportant contractors ere 
Mahars. Your education is increasing rapidly, and I find 830 
demand amongst Mahars for facilities for primary education. 
‘The minority opinion was signed by Tej Bahadur Sapru, P. S. Sivasvemy 
Aiyer, Muhammad Ali Jinnah and R. P. Paranjpye. Heedless to say the 
member of the Muddiman Committee vho was hinself from the Depressed 
Classes, Fao Bahadur M. C. Rajah, Honorary Secretary of the Madras 
Adi-Dravida Mahajana Sabha, did not sign the protest. It mst also 


be remembered that neither the Muddiman Report nor the Minority Report 


3erorms Enquiry Comittee, 1924, Peper of the Reforms 
Committee (London: H.M.S.0., 1925) . 2360, Parl. Pap. 
Passa ee > PP. 54-55. 


32quoted in the Minority Report, Report of the Reforms Enguiry 
Comittee, p. 147. 
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vere primarily concerned vith the Depressed Classes, but vith the 
vorking of dyarchy in general. 
As a result of the Muddiman Committee's findings, Depressed 
Class representation on the Boabay Legislative Council vas increased 
from one to tvo. In addition to slightly larger representation 
in all the provinces, the Depressed Classes vere also alloved a 


nominated member on the central Legislative Council. C. Rajah 
of Madras, vho had served on the Madras Legislative Council and who 
had written the first book on the Untouchables from within the group 


iteelr,>? vas selected in 1927 to fill this seat. 


Mahar Participation in 
the Legislature 


Within Bombay itself, men who were active in the Mahar move- 
ment vere selected by nomination to serve on the Legislative 
Councils. On the advice of Sir Narayan Ganesh Chendavaker, a 
member of Shinde's Depressed Classes Mission Society, the Government 
nominated D. D. Gholap to the first council in 1921. A Satara 
Mahar with a meager education but with some experience as Ambedkar's 


334. c. Rajah's book, The Oppressed Hindus (Madras: The Huxley 
Press, 1925), is the first book on the Depressed Classes in English by 
@ member of the group. A book by T. B. Pandian, a Christian, entitled 
Slaves of the Soil in Southern India (Amsterdam, 1899), preceded it, 
Wut the author's background is not known. The predominance of the 
Madras Depressed Classes in early political agitation should be noted. 

M. C. Rajah became Reo Bahadur, a British honorary title in 
1922, after his entrance in the Legislative Council in Madras as the 
first "Adi Dravida” member. As in the case of Ambedkar, his grand— 
father vas an army man. His book indicates that he vas well informed 
on the achieverents of Depressed Class individuals all over Indie. At 
the time of vriting, he states that he vas a Fellow of Madras University 
end Superintendent of the Wesley College Lower School. 
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research assistant for the report to the Southborough Committee 
and as an editor of Ambedkar's first nevspaper, MUknayak, Gholap 
functioned in the Council very much in accord with the thinking 
of Ambedkar. He presented a resolution requesting free snd 
compulsory education, a demand first made by G. K. Gokhale in 1911, 
and repeated by Depressed Class conference resolutions. The 
resolution was in tune with Maharashtrian thinking and was carried 
by the Legislative Council itself, but not accepted by government. 3" 
Gholap's second resolution reflected Ambedkar's position on the 
Mahar vatan. The possession of vatan land tied the Mahar to 
traditional village service but the smount of land vas generally 
not large enough to maintain its possessor by its yield. Although 
Mabars as © group seemed to favor the retention of their vatan, 
Ambedkar attempted for years to break the tie legally and to 
educate the community to reject the implications of the watan in- 
heritance. Gholap's recommendation was the first of many attempts. 
lis recommendation that Mahar waten land be considered ryotwari 
(the common term for land held by @ peasant) and hence eligible 
for sale did not pass.>> 

While Mahar resolutions met with failure, caste Hindus and 


Mpombay 1921 - 1922 - A Review of the Administration of the 
Presidency (Bombay: Government Central Fress, 1923), pp. 43 ~ sh. 
A proposal for compulsory primary education had been made as early 
as 1911 by G. K. Gokhale, and a committee had been appointed in 
1921 under the chairmanship of Sir i/arayan Chandavakar to inquire 
into the practicability of corpulsory free primary education. 
Anjilvel V. Matthev, Karmaveer Bhaurao Patil (Satara: Rayat Shiksan 
Sansta, 1957) p- 157. 


35pombay Legislative Council Debates, 1923. Vol. III, p. 587 
quoted in foe mode, D&- Agbegkar, Vol. II, p. 33. 
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government proceeded with various reforms. R. P. Paranjpye, the 
firat Minister of Education, opened a Depressed Classes Hostel in 
Poona in 1922, the first such governmental institution in Bombey 
Province. Paranjpye indicates that not only vere the fifty Depressed 
Class students accommodated at the Poona Hostel given board and lodging, 
but their fees vere paid at the local educational institution they 
attended.36 In his autobiography, Paranjpye also notes that he, after 
observing Depressed Class students sitting on the verandah at public 
schools, issued an order that no schools under public management vhich 
Aiscriminated vould receive government grants.>’ Paranjpye's order vas 
reinforced by a resolution moved in the Legislative Council by S. K. 


Bole, a Hindu reformer from the Bhandari caste?® 


who had attended the 
matriculation celebration for Ambedkar in 1908 and vho maintained a 
cordial relationship with him to the end of his long life. The 


resolution read: 


36R. P. Paranjpye, Eighty-Four - fot Out (Delhi: The 
poser shake Division, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 1961), 
pp. 81 ~ 82. 


3Tambedkar commented to the Simon Commission in 1929 that 
Dr. Paranjpye had made a "bold attempt” to educate all classes but 
that his "circular regarding admission of the Depressed Classes to 
Schools is being evaded.” Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, 
IIT, p. 109. ~ 


38the Bhandari vere traditionally today tappers, but one 
section of the caste advanced early in the modern period through sea 
faring and naval enterprises. At least three Ehandari vere associated 
vith Dr. Ambedkar's movement. It is reported thet the Depressed 
Classes of Bombay vere so pleased with Bole’s efforts on their behalf 
that they held a congratulatory meeting in his honor, avarding him a 
gold medal. It vas the Bole Resolution that vas tested by the Mahad 
Satyagraha described in Chapter Tyo. 
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The Council recommends that the Untouchable Classes be alloved 
to use all public watering-places, vells and dharmshalas vhich are 
built and maintained out of public funds or administered by bodies 
appointed by Government or created by Statyie, as vell as public 
schools, courts, offices an¢ dispensaries. 


An attenpt to put teeth in vhat proved to be an ineffective measure 
vas made in 1926 by @ resolution advising the Government not to grant 
funds to municipalities which did not observe the rule, but it is 
doubtful 1f this vas carried into effect. 

A year after the Hostel in Poona vas opened, the Primary 
Edueation Act of 1923 made provision for 100 scholarships for the 
Backvard Clesses in Upper Primary Schoole."° Another Act took 
into consideration the Depressed Class demand for some administrative 
control, The Local Boards Act of 1923 allowed for the nomination by 
Government of a Depressed Class member to any local board whose 
constituency included sufficient numbers of Depressed Classes to 
require such representation, provided there vas a qualified Untouch- 
able villing to serve. An explanatory footnote to the Act indicates 
that the interests and the dissbilities of the Depressed Classes had 
been @ subject of discussion in the Council and that a plea made for 
direct election to the Local Boards had been rejected.*? 

In the second and third Legislative Councils in Bombay, 


3xeer, Dr. Ambedkar, p. 53. 


“Oveirare of the Scheduled Castes in Bombay State (Bombay: 
Government of Bombay, Directorate of Publicity, 1956), pp. 47-l8. 


“ly. £. Cumming, The Bombay Local Boards Manual, 3rd edition 
2 zs , The Bombay 

(Bombay: Government Central Press, 1925), pp- © - 6- There are 
Tecords of Vahars serving on local boards in the Vidarbha area 

long before this Act was passed in Bombay. 
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192h-1930, B. R. Ambedkar, R. S. Nikalji, a Mahar, and P. G. Solanki, 
a Gujarati Untouchable,"? served as Depressed Class representatives. 
ko new legislation resulted from their vork as legislators, but the 
pace of reform continued. By the time the Hartog Committee made its 
report on the state of education in India in 1929, Fombay had the 
highest percentage of Depressed Class children in school of all the 
provinces. While 5.7% of the total population in Bombay was under 
instruction, the percentage for the Lepressed Classes vas 4.1. The 
figures are in startling contrast to those of Punjab: 5.2% for the 
Population, 1.1% for the Depressed Classes. Madras Province, with 
its huge Untouchable population, was below Bombay, in spite of its 
governmental and Christian mission effort, with figures of 5.85 and 
3.5% for the population and the Depressed Classes respectively.*3 

Anbedkar's position in the Legislative Assembly may have been 
the factor enabling him to secure the first gazetted post in the 
Civil Service for an Untouchable. M. K. Jadhav, a Mahar vho had 
secured a F.A. in Sanskrit vith second class honors from Jew Poone 
College in 1925, vas appointed Deputy Collector in Bijapur District 


sometime in 1927 or 1928, and the credit for this new venture in 


*2p,, P. G. Solanki vas a graduate of Bonbay University and @ 
long time associate of Dr. Ambedkar's. How strong Gujarati Depressed 
Classes’ support of Ambedkar was in ombay is not known. There ere 
Gujaratis currently involved in the Peoples’ Education Society founded 
later by Arbedkar and there is now an active Buddhist group in 
Ahmedabad. 8. S. Wikalji vas @ Mahar and a Bombay leader of some 
stature, but never attached to Ambedkar's organizations. 


\3:paian Statutory Commission, Interim Report. Heview of 
Grovth of Education in British India, by the Auxiliary Comittee — 
‘appointed by the Commission. ‘ir Philip Hartog, Chairman. (London: 
4..8.0., 1929) (Cad. 3407, Parl. Pap. 1928/29:X), p. 219. Chapter X 
is devoted to "Education of the Depressed Classes.” 
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governeent policy is given to Ambedkar. *# 

Solanki's most successful move during his tenure as Legislative 
Council representative vas to move a resolution in 1928 for an 
enquiry into the educational, social and econonic condition of 
the Depressed Classes and Aboriginal Trites."5 A committee vas 
established with 0.H.B. Starte, Criminal Tribes Settlement Officer 
as its head, Solanki, Ambedkar, Lt. Col. Burfoot of the Salvation 
Ary, A. V. Thakkar of the Servants of India Society, and four 
other caste Hindus as its members. The Starte Committee's report, 
issued in 1930,"6 represents the most thorough-going inquiry 
into Depressed Class conditicns and the most far-reaching 
recommendations for reform of its time. The Committee began its 
meetings on 15th February, 1929, at the time of the Simon Commission's 
tour, and held 32 days of sessions, chiefly in Bombay, Poona, 
Dharvar, Belgaum and Ahmedabad. It elicited vritten replies to 
questionnaires from 185 people and examined sixteen officials, 
sixteen deputations and 34 individuals orally. Laxnidas Srikant, 
later Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in 
independent, India, and the caste Hindu reformers V. R. Shinde and 


A. M. Mate were among those interviewed. Many of the Untouchables 


‘ly, K, Jadhav seems to have been the second college graduate 
from the Nahar caste, obtaining his degree tvelve years after Anbedkar 
secured his B.A. in Bombay, although others in Poona, Bombay and lagpur 


scon folloved. 


“Ssolanki seems to have carried the burden of vork in the Bombay 
Legislative Council during the time he and Ambedkar both served. 


“6covernment of Bombay. Report of the Depressed Classes and 
Aboriginal Tribes Committee, Bombay Presidency Bombay: Government: 
Central Press, 1930). 
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associated vith Ambedkar epreared before the Comittee, among thea 
M, K, Jadhav, then Probationary District Deputy Collector in 
Bijapur; P. 3. Rajohoj, municipal councilor in Poona and later 
Secretary of Ambedkar's second political party; S. 7. ‘edhe, a 
Mahar and follover of Ambedkar who was superintendent of the 
Depressed Classes Boarding in Jalgeon; Subedar R. S. Ghatge of 
Poona; a "Mr. Kermode” who is probably Ambedkar's Marathi biographer, 
C. B. Khairmoday; FP. H. Varale, later a Mahar political leader, then 
superintendent of the Depressed Classes Boarding at Dharvar; B. S. 
Savant, also a political leader but then headmaster of School #7, 
Satara; and S. A. Upsham, long associated vith Ambedkar's organiza- 
tions and Secretary of the Somavanshiya Unsheltered Education 
Progressing Fund, Bombay. 

“Since the Starte Committee relied so heavily on testimony 
‘from the Depressed Classes thenselves, it is reasonable to assume 
that ite recommendations embody those suggested by these castes. 
In only one instance did the Committee go against Depressed Classes 
opinion: "The majority of the Depressed Classes thenselves have, 
during our enquiry, expressed thenselves in favour of separate 
schools,” so that they vould have protection and so that Depressed 
Class teachers might be employed. Mevertheless the Coumittee 
felt that mixed schools vould augur a better future for the 
Depressed Classes, and Ambedkar and Solanki evidently concurred 
in this recommendation. 

The Starte Report's recommendations vere lengthiest in the 


field of education. Besides rixed schools vith en admixture of 
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castes in staff, they advocated « bonus to teachers vhen a backward 
class student passed, eventua! provision for 400 backward class 
girls in hostels, more primary and secondary scholarships and 
exemption from fees for backvard classes, a scholarship abroad for 
@ backvard class student, an increase in night schools, manual 
vork in the hostels, travelling libraries, a nine percent proportion 
of Depressed Class students in practicing schools attached to 
training schools, an assistant for the Director of Fublic Instruction 
who would specialize in the Backvard Classes, one or more supervisors 
on each school board from the Backvard Class: 


> and trade training. 
The Starte Coumittee's recommendations in the field of economics 

included cooperative and provident fund societies for conservancy 

(sanitation) staffs, land development in Sind for backward classes 

and encouragement of emigration, entrance to the army, an increase 


4 Class police, a number not less than the proportion 


in Depre! 
of Depressed Classes employed as menials (peons) in government 
offices, and a study of the vatan systes. 

Recommendations in the social field urged legislation preventing 


ST an enforcement of 


the dedication of minor girls to temples, 
“polite treatment” of Depressed Classes by government officials, 

a check by propeganda and compromise and "in the last resort by 
legislation” on social boycott, notice boards near vells announcing 
the right of all to use them, nev sanitary land sites given to 


Depressed Classes in villages (similar to a scheme in ‘iadras 


“Tris sort of measure vas considered a provision to aid the 
Depressed Classes since it vas largely from their ranks that dedicated 
girls, who later turned to prostitution, came. 
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Presidency), a lav against eating carrion where the Lepressed 
Classes leaders of an area say the majority vould accept it. 
The Comittee suggested that a Beckvard Classes °fficer, vhose 
responsibilities would include the Criminal Tribes, be appointed 
according to the pattern of the Madras Labour Officer, and that 
4 Backward Class Board consisting of three Depressed Classes, three 
Aboriginal Tribesmen, three Members of the Legislative Assembly 
and a co-opted Government officer or social worker be established. 

The Starte Committee acknowledged fully and in detail all the 
grievances of the Depressed Classes, so fully in fact that one 
Erahman member cf the Committee felt compelled to enter a Minute 
of Dissent. L. M. Deshpande refused to sign the Report, stating 
that some of the grievances vere exaggerated, that untouchability 
vas fast disappearing, that a protecting officer vas not needed, 
and that the part played by the Depressed Classes in invoking 
trouble was not mentioned: "I know of many instances where the Mahars 
exact Baluta like anything without doing any service in return, "*8 

Many of the Starte Committee's recommendations vere not put 
into force: mo colonies were developed in Sind, no lavs making 
punishable the eating of carrion vere enacted, no new sanitary 
land sites vere set aside in villages for the Depressed Classes. 
The principle of special attention was firmly established, however, 
and such provisions as scholarships, reserved places in education and 
in government offices, and a special Government official to look after 


the interests of the Depressed Classes and the tribes became in time 


» p- 25. 
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an established governmental responsibility. 


The Simon Commission 

The Simon Commission (Indian Statutory Commission), touring 
India in the interests of parliamentary reform ten years after 
the Montagu-Cuel=sford visit, found a very different response in 1928 
from that given the earlier British missions. Those in the 
nationalist movement had moved to a far more demanding position than 
the Government evidently realized. In terms of national politics, 
the Simon Commission's effectiveness vas doomed from the first. 
Any possibility of creating an entente with Congress vas cancelled 
by the exclusion of Indians from the Commission's membership. Its 
appearance in Indian cities vas marked by demonstration and boycott, 
and only those not within the Congress fold were willing to testify 
to its sessions. 

The minorities, hovever, including the Depressed Classes, 
sav the Simon Commission's sessions as an opportunity to press 
for their rights in eny future governmental structure. Clement 
Attlee, remembering his work as a member of the Simon Commission 
thirty years later, spoke of the boubardment of requests: “Every- 
vhere ve vent the minority alvays claimed they would be oppressed 
unless they had special representation. By the time you added up all 
the special representation they vanted, the majority ended up with 


about five per cent."*9 


\9prancis Williens, A Prine !inister Fenerbers (The War and 
Post War Menoirs of the Rt. Hon. Earl Attlee) (London: William 
Heinemann Ltd., 1961), pp. 203-20k. 
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Untouchables, in contrast to their tentative maneuvers at 
the time of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, came out in full force 
to express their grievances. Tventy Depressed Class organizations, 
this tine without any apparent urging or leadership from caste Hindus, 
expressed their needs for special representation in any forthcoming 
legislative bodies. Sixteen of these organizations went beyond pleas 
for specifically designated seats to demand commmal electorates for 
the Depressed Classes, defined separately from those for the Hindu 
electorate. 50 

In this context, the Mahar delegation guided by Ambedkar is 
unusual not in the fact of its appearance, but in the content of its 
demands. Although Ambedkar's testimony ovtdoes the others in length 
and scope, it also differs from other Untouchable testimony in its 
moderation. Ambedkar's basic belief in a democratic system, modified 
from the Western pattern to suit Indian needs, is most evident at this 
time. The same sense of participation in a political reform movement: 


50tndian Statutory Commission. Report of the Indian Statutory 
Commission, (Sir John Allsebrook Simon, chairman) (London, H.M.S.0. 
1930), 17 v. Vols. .<VI and XVII contain testimony from the Depressed 
Classes Institute, the Depressed India Association and the Servants 
of Somavanshi in Borbay; Rama Charana, the All India Shri Jatav 
Mahasabha, the Kunoan Shikar Sabha (Union of Industrial Workers), 
Ram Prasad Ahir, the Kahar Dusharak Maha Sabha, the Adi Hindu Sebna, 
the All India Adi Hindu Mahasabha, Babu Sheo Dayal Chovrasia, and 
Babu Chet Ram of the United Provinces; the All Bengal ‘emashudra 
and Bengal Depressed Classes Association; and the Depressed Classes, 
the All India Adi Dravida Maha Jana Sabha, the Madras Arundhathi 
Maha Jana Sabha and the Christian Depressed Classes of South India; 
the All India Depressed Classes Association and the Central Provinces 
Depressed Classes Association. Of these individuals end groups, 
Ambedkar speaking for the Depressed Classes Institute, Rao Saheb 
R, Srinivasan speaking for the Depressed Classes of Madras, the 
Christian Depressed Classes of Xadras, and =am Prasad Abir of U.P. 
ad not ask for separate electorates. 
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that vould inevitably lead to equality does not come through in the 
testimony of other groups, or even of other Mahars. A “‘amashudra 
representative from Bengal claimed, “These suppressed classes prefer 
British rule to Home rule for India. They remain aloof from the 
Svadeshi boycott, non-cooperation and the recent indeperdence movement 
started by the handful of agitating Indians ,">! and this attitude ves 
reflected in most of the testimony from other provinces. The rep- 
resentatives of the Servants of Somvanshi and the Depressed India 
Association in Bombay, who testified separately from Ambedkar but 
vere with one possible exception Mahars, felt that the "extension of 
political power to the caste Hindus proceeding simultaneously vith 
their wider recruitment to services would result in this, that even 
the small boons we have enjoyed would be automatically whittled 
down....no caste Hindu, once he occupies a position of influence, 
vould allow a member of the depressed classes to rise in the social 
or economic scale...We have more to hope from the British officer...">* 

Even G. A. Gavai, next to Ambedkar the Mahar vith the most 
sophisticated approach to governmental matters, refused to consider 
Indianization of the services. Although he requested Depressed Class 
Tepresentation in government services, questions on his stance by 
Simon Commission members elicited the following stubborn exchange: 
"Are you against the Indianisation of the Services?" Gavai: "Yes." 


Slinaian Statutory Commission, Report..., Vol. XVII, p. 96. 


52tndien Statutory Commission, Report..., Vol. XVI, p. 51. 
This group began its testimony, "Thanks to the joint influences 
of missionary education and British rule, the walls that divided 
us from the society of our fellowmen have been breached.” 
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Asked, "Why?" he replied: "We are treated mich better at the hands 
of foreigners than at the hands of our so-called brethren.” To the 
question, "Supposing you are given your adequate share in the Public 
Services would you then also refuse to have Indianisation in the 
Services,” he replied simply, "Yes."°> 

M. C. Rajah of Madras, Ambedkar's chief rival on the national 
scene, vas also obdurate. In addition to testifying to the Simon 
Commission, he called a meeting of the Depressed Classes in 1928 
in liew Delhi, just after the All Parties Conference of Congress 
and other national political parties, to state Depressed Class 
demands as clearly as the nationalist parties stated their program 
for independence. The All India Depressed Class Conference vas 
emphatic in its denial of the need for independence. At this time 
and during @ later procession of 500 Depressed Class men, the Rajah 
group asked vor safeguards and no Svaraj, the designation of Aa 
Dharmi (pre-religious, meaning pre-Aryan) in preference to Hindu in 
the census (a deliberate attempt at securing political representation 
as a separate community analagous to the Muslim), and the proscription 
of the detested lav-book, Manuamyiti.>* Ambedkar did not attend the 
Conference, possibly to deny his attachment to another leader's move- 
tent, possibly to make his own statement without checks from others. 

While Ambedkar's testimony to the Indian Statutory Commission 


vas more forvard-looking in terms of the whole Indian scene, it vas 


53Indian Statutory Comission, Report..., Vol. XVII, p. 508. 


Shinaian Quarterly Register, 1928, Vol. I, pp. 438-bh0; Vol. 
U, p. 126. COS” ns . , aad ‘ 
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not less demanding in terms of rights than the general mood of the 
politicized Untouchables.°> He urged a joint electorate, not oaly 
but also for Muslims, claiming that separate 
electorates vould perpetuate division, prevent effective legislation 


for Depressed Class: 


for the minority, and cancel the possibility of creating a system in 
vhich election interests vould cause mutual support both in the 
cempaign for votes and in the assemblies themselves. “I hold commmal 
@lectorate to be an evil and adult suffrage to be a good.” A total 
franchise and joint electorates vould help to develop “among the mass 
of the people a sense of a common nationality."° It could not be 
said of his testimony, as it was of that of a Namashudre group from 
Bengal, "I do not think they are offering any sort of view as to the 
future of India; I doubt if they have thought it out."97 

Hovever, Anbedkar's faith in the future vas hedged about with 
various safeguards and demands for his own people. He asked not 
only for fifteen seats in the Bombay Legislative Council in proportion 
to the percentage of Depressed Class population, but also for aime more 
according to the principle of veightage in view of their special needs, 
making « total demand of 22 reserved seats in a proposed Council of 


55Inaten Statutory Commission, Report..., Vol. XVI, pp. 37-kT. 
question period p. 52-61. Ambedkar also gave a Report which 
in Vol. III, pp. 87-156. (Cmd. 3572. Parl. Pap. 1929/30:XII), es 
@ member of the Bombay Provincial Committee to act as consultants 
to the Simon Commission. Ambedkar vas teaching at Government 
Lav College at this time, and his students valked out of his class 
in protest against his cooperation. 


» Vol. III, pp- 105, £5. 


5€tnaian Statutory Commission, Report. 
5Tinaian Statutory Commission, Report..., Vol. XV=I, p- 303. 
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1h0 menbers.58 He asked for a right of appeal to the Governor of India 
if the rights of Depressed Classes vere not upheld by the provincial 
government.°9 He requested that the education of the Depressed Classes 
be "the first charge on the provincial revenue."©° He pled for the 
opening of government posts for the Depressed Classes vith arrengenents 
for minimum qualifications and an extension of the age limit, for 
unrestricted recruitment in army, navy and police, for a special 
inspector of police from the Depressed Classes in every district. 
He added: "I do contemplate, I do desire, the time vhen India 
shall be one, and I believe that a time vill come vhen, for instance, 
all these things vill not be necessary; but all that vould depend 
upon the attitude of the majority tovard the minority."©! attached 
to his testimony vere clippings from various newspapers, exhibiting 
vithout any additional vord from Ambedkar the current sufferings 
of the Untouchables. 

It is at this point that Ambedkar's dual role as statenan 
as vell as champion of the Untouchables emerges. His testimony 
reveals that he vas vithin the stream of the modernizing Indian 
elite even though he vas outside the nationalist movement. While 
he stood for radical social legislation and special political 
recognition for the Depressed Classes, he sav these as necessary 


for the development of India as a whole. This kind of public 


S8inatan Statutory Commission, Report..., Vol. XVI, p. 38. 
59tnaian Statutory Commission, Report..., Vol. XVI, p. Sl. 
0jnaien Statutory Comission, Heport..., Vol. XVI, p. 41. 


S1inaian Statutory Comission, Report..., Vol. XVI, p. 58. 
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testimony, together with his education and his participation in the 
legal and educational epheres of Bombay life,©? qualified him 

as a menber of the Bombay intelligensia. This dual status vas the 
source of a large part of his charisma vith the Mahars and later 
vith other groups of Untouchables. He not only represented them 
ably, ke vas beginning to be accepted as a necber of that upper 
strata of society on which they had no other hold. Ambedkar's 
statesranship was an important part of his totel irage. His 
willingness to participate in the formation process of the future 
constitution vas one of his strengths. Denial of his minimal 
densnds, hovever, vould result in the turning of his statesmanship 
and b's leadership avay from that society vhich refused his terms 
f cooperation. The Round Table Conferences of 1930-1932, to 
Vhich Ambedkar vas called as a Depressed Class representative, 
capped his image as one of the elite. It is this appointment 
vhich is remembered by many Mahars as their first knovledge of 
Ambedkar. The nevs of one of their ovn sitting with the princes 
and statesmen in London travelled to villages vhich even the 
conferences and the satyagrahas had not reached. Ambedkar energed 
from the Found Table Conferences not only as the leader of the 
Vahars but as the acknovledged chazpioa of the Untouchables. But 


62sebedkar vas not only tea-hirg at Goverment Lav College 
and practicing at the Bar, he vas a Fellov of the University of 
Bombay, member of the Bombay Legislative Council, invited contributor 
to several publications, and Vice President of the Borbay Textile 
Labour Union. Although the Round “able Conference added to his 
prestige, it could be said at this tine that he vas vell knovn in 
Bocbay ana accepted as an intellectual by sore, if not all, of Bombay's 
elite. 
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it vas also af the Round Table Conferences that Ambedkar's ideas for 
the necessary progress of the Depressed Classes came into sharp 
conflict with Congress, and from his encounter with Gandhi in 
london came Ambedkar's bitter conflict vith the Mahetma. 


The Round Table Conferences 

‘The policy of including members of the Depressed Classes on 
decision making comittees at the highest level had begun vith the 
1927 appointment of M. C. Rajah to the central Legislative Council. 
The Simon Comission continued the practice. Although no Indian 
vas a member of the commission itself, consulting committees vere 
appointed at the center and on the provincial level. M. C. Rajah 
toured vith the Simon Commission as a menber of its advisory committee 
in 1928-1929. Three Depressed Class menbers of provinciel councils 
Were appointed to committees designated to cooperate with the Simon 
Comission: Ambedkar in Bombay, N. Shiva Raj in Madras, and Rema 
Charana in the United Provinces. Given the evidence of Depressed 
Class interest in politics brought to light by the Simon Commission's 
tour, it vas natural that Depressed Class representatives be naned to 
the Round Table Conference in London. Ambedkar from Bombay and Reo 
Bahadur Srinivasan from Madras,°> the areas vhere Untouchables vere 


63peo Bahadur Rettamalle Srinivasan vas a member of the Madras 
Legislative Council from Poonamallee, and vas the leader of the 
Depressed Classes menbers within the Council. Srinivasan's testimony 
for the Depressed Classes of Madras before the Simon Comission 
Tevealed that a Madras organization for the Depressed Classes, the 
Pariah Mahajana Sabha, had been formed in 1892 and a merorial on 
Tights subritted to Parliament by 1694. He also indicated a serious 
@isegreement vith “. C. Rajah and the inability of the Madras Depressed 
Class groups to cooperate. Indian Statutory Commission, Peport, Vol. 
XVII, pp. 275, 282. 
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most vocal, vere chosen. Both, hovever, vere moderates in terms of 
Untouchable demands; neither stood for separate electorate for 
Depressed Classes or a permanent separation by name from the Hindu 
community. 

Just before leaving for London in the early fall of 1930, 
Anbedkar gave the presidential speech to a large Conference of the 
Depressed Classes at <agpur.°" Barely mentioning the lasik Satyagrahe 
for temple entry that had begun in the spring of that year, he devoted 
his time to shoving thet India was as capable of democratic self- 
government as were the countries of Europe, and that the British Raj 
had not improved conditions either for the mass of people or for the 
Depressed Classes. He criticized the Nehru Committee, which had 
denied special representation to both Muslims and Depressed Classes 


in 1926, and the Simon Commission, vhich hed reported for representa- 
tion of the Depressed Classes by nomination rather than election, 
tarring both Congress and the British with the seme brush of 
indifference tovard the Depressed Classes. He argued strongly 

for Svar&) (self rule) in terms of dominion status, but his proviso 
that there must be safe-guards was equally firs. 

In London during his maiden speech before the Plenary Sessions 
of the first Round Table Conference on Lovember 20, 1930, Ambedkar 
Struck the same nationalistic note: 

The bureaucratic form of government in India should be 


replaced by a government which vill be a government of the 
People by the people and for the people. This statement of 


lone Presidential Address of Dr. Ambedkar at Nagpur is the 
first of his activities to be reported in the Indian Annual Register. 
See 1930, Vol. II, pp. 367-374. 
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the view of the depressed classes I am sure vill be received 
with some surprise in certain quarters...the depressed classes 
velcomed the British as their deliverers from age-long 
tyranny...(but) we have judged of the existing adzinistration 
solely in the light of our om circumstances and ve have found 
it wanting....We hold that the problem of the depressed classes 
will never be solved unless they get political power in their 
ovn hands.65 


Mohandas K, Gandhi, then in prison as a result of the 1930 
Civil Disobedience campaigns, did not attend the first Round 
Table Conference, nor did any other member of Congress. Even so, 
Aubedkar's position began to shift tovard a more extreme position on 
Depres: 
franchise, vhich Ambedkar had declared necessary if joint electorates 


4 Class demands. It was apparent at the outset that adult 


vere to work for mutual support between communities, vould not be a 
condition of the new constitution. 66 As unshekable requests for 
separate electorates appeared from other communities in the 
Minorities Sub Committee, Ambedkar and Srinivasan began to move 
from a demand for reserved seats in a joint electorate under 

adult suffrage to reserved seats and separate electorates for a 
limited period. Ambedkar's concern that there not be commnal ~ 
representation in the Cabinet vas shaken by the Muslim demand 

for such representation, and by January 16, 1931, he vas ready to 
suggest to the Minorities Committee that the vord "Muhammadan” in 


12th November, 1930 - 19 Janu- 
-0., 1931) (Cad. 3778 Parl. 


65inaian Round Table Conferenc 
ary, 1931. Proceedings. (London: H. 
Pap. 1930/31:X11), p- 132. 


6qmbedkar had told the Simon Commission that aduit franchise 
vould be a necessary condition for joint electorates. At the Round 
Table Conference, ii. M. Joshi and B. V. Jadhav, men involved in the 
labor movenent or the ‘ion-Brahman movement in Bombay, Shiva Kao, 
R. Srinivasan and K. 7, Paul from the South vere the only other 
delegates vho supported adult franchise. 
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the phrase, "Muharmadans should be represented on the Federal 

Krecutive” should be replaced by the vords, "important minorities."6T 
ds their fear grev that the claims of the Depressed Classes would 

be lost in the struggle of other communities for pover, Ambedkar 

and Srinivasan vere reminded by Mr. Isaac Foot thet they vere out 

of step with the stress of most of the Depressed Classes on separate 
electorates. The "terms on which the Depressed Classes vill consent 
to place therselves under majority rule in self-governing India,” 
presented January 19, 1931, indicate a concession to these pressures. 
The fourth safeguard demanded is adequate representation in the 
legislatures with adult suffrage and separate electorates for ten 
years. Yost of the other demands are familiar on equal 
citizenship, free enjoyment of equal rights vith lavs against social 
boycott, legal protection against discrimination, adequate representa- 


tion in the services, redress against prejudicial lavs, a special 
department to care for Depressed Classes, and Depressed Class 
representation in the cabinet. 

The first Round Table Conference, held without Congress 
participation, was inconclusive. The Gandhi-Irvin pact brought 
the Civil Disobedience campaign to a halt in the spring of 1931, 


and a second conference was called for the fall of that year. In 


STinaien Round Table Conference, 1st. Proceedings of Sub- 
Comittees, Part II (London: H.4.S.0., 1931), p. 6, 135+ 


68rnatan Round Table Conference, 1st. Procee of Sub 
Committees, Part II (London: H.M.S.0., 1931), p- 66. 


9tnaian Pound Table Conference, 1st. Proceedings of Sub- 
Committees, Part Ii (London: H.i%-S.0., 1931), pp. 146-150. 
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the imervening period, Anbedkar met Gandhi in Bombay. The meeting 
had evidently been arranged by caste Hindu friends hoping to prevent 


TO , 


‘clash between the tvo at the Round Table Conferences. 
strange conversation ensued, with Ambedkar feeling that he had 
been treated rudely, and Gandhi evidently unavere that his visitor 
vas en Untouchable. Gandhi told his secretary later, "Till I vent to 
England, I did not know thet he vas a Harijan. I thought he vas 
some Brahman who took deep interest in Harijans and therefore 
talked intemperately."71 Gandhi's lack of knowledge of the Depressed 
Classes' political movement helped to make the Second Round Table 
Conference, in that respect as well as others, a conference of 
conflict rather than compromise. 
The second sessions of the Conference were held September 7 

to December 1, 1931. Both Gandhi and Arbedkar vere members of the 
Minorities Committee, and those meetings seemed doomed to failure 


from the start. At its second meeting, October 1, 1931, Mr. Gandhi 
asked for a week's adjournment for an exchange of vievs. Ambedkar 
immediately rose to report that Mr. Gandhi had said he "was not 
Prepared to give political recognition to any community other than 
Mubammadans and Sikhs” and stated that it would be useless for a 
Depressed Class representative to attend any informal meetings 
held on that understanding. Gandhi brushed aside his objection 


with "Who am I to deny political status to any single interest 


T0see Keer, Dr. Ambedkar, pp. 16-168. 


Tipesai, Mahadeo, The Diary of Yahateo Desai (Ahmedabad: 
Havaji Publishing House, 1953), p- 52- 
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or class or even individual in India?”?? ana the week-long negotiations 
Degen. The Minorities Committee met again on the 8th of October to 
hear Gandhi admit failure, blaming "the composition of the Indian 
Delegates” for the defeat and suggesting that since it vas “hardly 
time to summon the Minorities Comittee,” it should be adjourned sine 
ie and attention given to hamering out the constitution.’ A number 
Of delegates protested that though they vere nominated ty the British 
they truly represented the groups they spoke for, and among these vas 
Ambedkar. As one evidence that he, not Congress, represented the 
Depressed Classes, he read a telegram vhich he had “just received from 
@ place which I have never visited and a man vhom I have never seen.” 
The President of the Depressed Classes Union, Kumaun, Almora, U.P., 
wired that "This meeting declares its no-confidence in the Congress 
novenent."7* 

‘The Minorities Comittee adjourned that day, although not 
Sine die, and vhen it met again a document proposing a "Settlement 


T2Indian Round Table Conference (second session) 7th September, 
1931 - 1st December, 1931. Proceedings of Federal structure Committee 
and Minorities Committee. (London: H.M.S.0., 1932), 528-529. 


T3indian Round Table Conference, Proceedings of Federal 
Structure Committee, p. 530. 


Thtnaian Round Table Conference, Proceedings of Federal 
Structure Committee, p. 534. The art of ie telegram was far advanced 
among the Depressed Classes, as among other groups, at this time. A 
Good bit of spade vork was done to insure support from the groups rep- 
Tesented, but there is no reason to suspect the Almora telegram vas not 
entirely genuine. Testimony from vhat is apparently the same group to 
the Indian Statutory Commission supports the same attitude. Munshi 
Hart Tanta, Kumoan Shiker Sabha (Union of Industriel Workers), Almora, 
Indian Statutory Commission, Vol. XVI, pp. 355-357. 
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of the Communal Problea” vas presented, signed by the Aga Khan 
for the Muslims, Ambedkar for the Depressed Clas: Rao Bahadur 
Pannir Selvan representing a portion of the Christians, Sir Henry 
Gldney for the Anglo-Indians and Sir Hubert Carr for the Europeans. 


In this document the proposals which affected the Depressed Classes 
were: a civil rights clause; prevention of discriminatory lavs; 
statutory departments to protect minority commnities; Muslims and 
other minorities in the Cabinet by convention; representation 
through separate electorates to last tventy years in the case of 
Depressed Classes and until adult suffrage; fair representation 
in the Public Services for all commumities, with "generous treatment” 
for the Depressed Classes; a constitutional provision for declaring 
invalid any custom or usage which discriminates; a right of appeal; 
and the extension of the Punjab Land Alienation Act to the Depressed 
Classes in Punjab. The number of reserved seats to be set aside 
for Depressed Classes vas greater than in any previous demand.?5 

When the document was brought before the Minorities Committee, 
it was heartily decried by the Sikhs end the Hindus. Gandhi 
reiterated that "vhile the Congress will alvays accept any solution 
that may be acceptable to the Hindus, the Muhammedans and the Sikhs, 
will be no party to special reservation or special electorates 


Congre: 
for any other minoritie: 
tion asked for by every politically minded Depressed Class organization. 


"Here was a denial of the direct represente- 


T5Indian Round Table Conference, Proceedings of Federal 
Structure Committee, pp. 550-555. The special reference to Punjab 
indicates communication vith Ad-Dherm (Depressed Class) groups there. 
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Gandhi vent on to explain his position in passionate words often 


quoted: 


I can understand the clains advanced by other minorities, 
but the claims advanced on behalf of the Untouchables, that 
to me is the ‘unkindnest cut of all.' It means the perpetual 
ber-sinister. I vould not sell the vital interests of the 
Untouchables even for the sake of winning the freedom of India. 
I claim myself in my ovn person to represent the vast mass of 
the Untouchables...Let this Committee and let the vhole vorld 
know that to-day there is a body of Hindu reformers vho are 
pledged to remove this blot of untouchability. We do not vant 
on our register and on our census Untouchables classified as a 
separate class...Will Untouchables remain Untouchables in 
perpetuity?...I say that it is not a proper claim which is 
registered by Dr. Ambedkar when he seeks to speak for the 
vhole of the Untouchables of India. It vill creat 
in Hinduiam....I do not mind Untouchables, if they so desire, 
being converted to Islem or Christianity...but I cannot possibly 
tolerate what is in store for Hinduism if there are tvo divisions 
set forth in the villages...if T vas the oply person to resist 
this thing I vould resist it with my life. 


There was no time for rebuttal. The chairman of the Minorities 
Committee, Ramsay MacDonald, asked every member of the Committee 
to sign a request to him to settle the community question and to 
Pledge themselves to accept his decision, and the Committee work 
vas over. Its only accomplishment vas some tventy unofficial 
appendices setting forth the claims of Congress, the Mahasabha, the 
Sikhs, the Hindus of Punjab, the Indian Christians, the Anglo-Indians 
and domiciled Europeans, the Marathas, labour, women, and the 
Depressed Classes, in addition to the rejected cooperative statement 
of the minorities. A mandate was given to Government to decide the 


issue. 


sions 


Gandhi returned to India as soon as the Round Table 


T6inaian Round Table Conference, Proceedings of Federal 
Structure Committee, p. Shh. 
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were over. He arrived in Bombay on Dece=ber 28, 1931, to face a 
desonstration organized by Shivtarkar, Secretary of Ambedkar's 

Depressed Classes Institute, intended to counteract an announced 
velcone by Congress-minded Depressed Classes groups. According 
to Keer, some 8000 Depressed Class nen and vonen staged a black 
flag demonstration early in the morning, battling with Congress 
volunteers as Gandhi set foot on his honeland.”7 Ambedkar returned 
a month later, arriving with other recbers of the Franchise (Lothian) 
Committee which was to pursue some of the questions of an election 
scheme. He vas met by Depressed Class groups, anong then the leaders 
of the pro-Congress faction, P. Balu and 4. S. Xajrolkar, both 
Chambhars. The same evening at a mass meeting at Parel in Bombay, a 
labouring class area, he vas presented vith an address of appreciation 


on behalf of one hundred and fourteen Depressed Class institutions. © 


The Poona Pact 
‘The second confrontation of Gandhi and Ambedkar on the political 


rights of the Untouchables took place within the year, but in a 
very different setting from that of the Round Table Conference in 
London. This time the British Government vas not on the stage, 
changes in attitude hed occurred atong one section of the Depressed 
Classes, and the conflict assumed a much more personal and drematic 


Tlkeer, Dr. Ambedkar, pp. 151-192. During Ambedker's visit to 
Ahmedabad in 1931, where he had gone to inspect a Depressed Class 
hostel, he vas met at the station by Consress volunteers with black 
flags. Shivtarkar states that the black flag deconstration given Gandhi 
vas ordered by Ambedkar himself. (interview vith chivtarkar, Bombay, 


January, 1965.) 
T8tizes of India, January 30, 1932. 
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nature. Gandhi had been arrested and confined to Yeravda Prison, 
Just outside Poona, a veek after his return to India. When he 
heard of the nature of the Communal Avard to be declared by the 
Government, he wrote Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary of State for India, 
in arch, reninding him of his vow to resist with his life aay attempt 
to create separate electorates for the Depressed Classes. 

Ambedkar, in the meantime, travelled in early 1932 with the 
Franchise Committee, and although the Committee was directed not 
to consider the questions of separate or joint electorates and 
numbers of representative, these vere the concerns of the day 
and often came up in the question period for Depressed Class vitnesses, 
if not in their initial statements. The testinony revealed a split 
in the ranks of the Untouchables, reflected even in the evidence of 
the Mahars. While Ambedkar had shifted his position from Joint 
electorates to separate electorates during the Round Table Conferences, 
his chief rival to the title of "spokesman of the Untouchables,” 
M. C, Rajah, had tacked in the other direction. Rajah's organization, 
the Depressed Classes Association, presented a sixteen member delega- 
tion to the Franchise Committee in Delhi, claiming to be the only all 
India association of the Depressed Classes and pressing for joint 
electorates. The three Bombay delegations supported Ambedkar’s view 
as stated in the second Round Table Conference.'9 In Vidarbha, bovever, 
opposition to Ambedkar vas apparent. G. M. Thevare of iagpur supported 
separate electorates in his statement to the Committee on February 19, 


T9tndian Franchise Comittee, 1932. “ol. b: Selections from 
Mecoranda sutritted by Individuals and Cral Evidence (London: H.H-S.0., 


1932), p. 338- 


St 
1932, but reversed his stand during questioning on March & to conform 
vith the changed attitude of M. C. Pajah on joint electorates. 

The conflict betveen Ambedkar and Fajeh in the spring and 
sumer of 1932 had little effect on the ensuing compromise vhich vas 
effected with Gandhi in Septerber of that year. Its interest lies in 
the role of the Hindu Mahasabha, vhich joined with Rajah, and in the 
implication that there nov was a national movement of the Depressed 
Classes, and hence @ quarrel between leaders previously identified es 
regional leaders or spokesmen hand-picked by the British. Although 
Dr. B. S. Moonje of the Hindu Mahasabha joined with Rajah to produce 
the highly publicized Rajeh-Moonje pact guaranteeing reserved seats 
for Depressed Classes in a Joint electorate with Hindus, the battle 
vas confined to the Maharashtra area, and Ambedkar's hold on the Mshars 
vas soon evident. G. H. Thavare, a Mahar, issued a statement in favor 
of joint electorates on March 31, praising Rajah's leadership, calling 
attention to the political success of the Non-Brahman party in Madras 
von without separate electorates, charging Ambedkar vith feilure to 
Join in Rajah's movement but setting up a “paper” association of his 
om, and suggesting that Ambedkar's cleverness may have von him educe- 
tional qualifications but vas not reflected in politics.©2 Mshare 
to the number of 1500 hovever, plus a fev delegates from Bengal, 


Punjab, the United Provinces, and Madras, flocked to Ambedkar's 


80rnatan Franchise Comittee, 1932. Vol. 5, Selections, 
Pp- 331-339. Thaware later Joined Arbedkar's political party but 
Rever became a close associate. 


®8lmavere, GC. M. Salvation of the Depressed Classes Lies in 
ieuat Hectorate: . (Gagpur: All India Depressed Clas: BOC.» 
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conference held at Kampti near Nagpur on May 7, 1932.62 mnavare's 
associates boycotted the conference, but a small group, including 
P. 1, Rajbhoj from Poona, attempted to challenge the meeting. 
Conference volunteers fell upon them, and Raj>hoj, whose head had 
been broken during the Parvati Satyagrehs, suffered this time from 


his fellow Untouchables’ rough treatment. 

The Communal Avard vas announced on August 17, 1932. In the 
Avard, a hopeful comproaise had been effected by the British Govern- 
nent vith the granting of a double vote to the Cepressed Classes, one 
{na special constituency for their ovn representatives and one in the 
general electorate, together vith a modest number of reserved seats. 
Gandhi inmediately wrote Prine Minister Ramsay Macdonald upon reading 
the decision, announcing that he vould fast until the British govern- 
ment vithdrev their scheme of communal electorates for the Depressed 
Classes. Further correspondence elicited the reply from Macdonald 
thet “only agreement of the commmities thenselves can substitute 
other electorate arrangements for those that Government have devised,"°? 
and Gandhi entered into @ fast unto death on September 20, 1932. 

Since the responsibility for change in the agreenent ley vith 

the communities involved, and not vith Government, the onus of Gandhi's 


possible death lay directly on Ambedkar's shoulders. Ambedkar" 


82inaian Annual Register, 1932, Vol. I, pp. 326-332. Rai Sahib 
Munisvani Pillai of Madras vas the President of the Kampti Conference. 
In his address, he denied that Rajah represented Depressed Class 


opinion in Madras. 
83me full correspondence betveen Gandhi, Sir Samual Hoare 


and Ramsay Macdonald may be found in Gandhi's secretary's book, The 
Epic Fast, by Pyarelal [Nair], (Ahmedabad: Mohanlal Maganlal Bhatt, 


1932). pp. 99-112. 
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Mographer describes the situation: "It vas a cruel irony of fate 

that the leaders and the Press that had refused to recognise Ambedkar 
as the leader of the Depressed Classes vere now compelled to recognise 
his leadership of and spokesmanship for the Depressed Classes. He now 
became the cynosure of the vhole country."©" the threat of Gandhi's 
fast had produced, for the first time, a conference of caste Hindus 
and Untouchables meeting outside of British auspices to discuss the 
political rights of the Depressed Classes. Gandhi's biographer 
records: "A Hindu Leaders’ Conference of over hundred delegates met 
in Bombay on September 19, (1932) under the presidentship of Malaviya. 
Prominent among those vho participated in the conference vere Sapru, 
Jayakar, Rajegopalachari, Rajendra Prasad, M. C. Rajah, Dr. Ambedkar, 
Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, M. S. Aney, Pr. Moonji, P. Baloo, Kunzru and 
A.V. Thakkar."©5 The issue vas rot nov special representation for 
the Depressed Classes, which was now recognized as inevitable, but the 
numbers of representatives and some safeguard outside of specific 
comminal electorates that vould ensure true Depressed Class Representa- 
tion. Gandhi hed changed his firm position against reserved seats 

for Untouchables and protested chiefly against the theory of separate 
electorates. On the first day of his fast, September 20, he vrote 
|. Rasbhoj: 


My fast has reference only to separate electorate...I must sey 
that I am not in love with the idea of Statutory reservation. 


Bh, 


Keer, Dr. Ambedkar, p. 206. 


5p. G. Tendulkar, Mahatma, Vol. IIT, (Bombay: V. K. Jhaverd 
and D. G. Tendulkar, 1952), p. 20h. Malaviya vas a founder of the 
Hindu Yahasabha; his leadership here is another instance of Mahasabhe 
Concern with the problem of the Depressed Class. 
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Whilst it is not cpen to the same objection, that separate 
electorate is, I tave not a shadow of doubt that it will prevent 
the natural grovth fcr the suppressed classes and vill remove 
the incentive to Locacrable amends from the suppressors. What I 
am aiming at is a heart understanding betveen the tvo, the 
greatest opportunity of repentence and reparation on the part of 
the suppressors. I an certain that the moment is ripe for the 
change of heart amcrg then. I would therefore favour widest 
possible franchise for the suppressed and establish a convention 
between the tvo sections for ggcurine proper election of repre- 
sentatives of the suppressed. 


As Ambedkar end the assembled caste Hindus tried to hammer out 
» caste Hindus and Gandhi, 


an agreement acceptable to Depressed Clas 
Gandhi's condition steadily vorsened. The charged atmosphere vas 
heightened by the visits of Anbedkar to Gandhi's bedside, and by the 
appearance of Gandhi's son, Devadas Gandhi, in tears before Ambedkar, 
pleading for his father's 1ife.°7 Tne agreement called the Poona Pact 


Cretter from Mahatma Gandhi to P. N. Rajbhoj, September 20, 
1932. Rajbhoj is a Poora Chambher vho has been successively in the 
Congress camp, secretary of Anbedkar's Scheduled Caste Federation, and 
an independent. He vas a leader in the Parvati Satyagraha of 1928, of 
vhich Gandhi did not approve, but in the early thirties worked with the 
Harijan Sevak Sangh and spent some time in the Harijan Ashram at 


Ahmedabad. 
A somevhat more political motive for Gandhi's fast is indicated 


in the report of a conversation between Gandhi and Sardar Pat a day 
efter the fast began. Mabadev Desai recorded Gandhi's comments: "The 
possible consequences of separate electorates for Harijans fill me with 
horror. Separate electorates for all other communities will still leave 
room for me to deal with them, but I have no other means to deal vith 
"untouchables." These poor fellows will ask vhy I vho claim to be their 
friend should offer Satyagraha simply because they vere granted some 
Privileges; they vould vote separately but vote with me. They do not 
realize that the sezarate electorate will create division among Hindus 
so much that it will lead to bloodshed. ‘Untouchable’ hooligans will 
make common cause with Muslim hooligans and kill caste-Hindus. Has the 
British Government no idea of all this? I do not think so." Mahadev 
Desai, Diary, Val. I, p- 301. 


875. Sivashanmcren Pillai of Madras used this incident in 
testifying before the Joint Committee in 1935 to show that the Poona 
Pact was signed by Acbedkar under duress. Government of India Act 
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vas concluded on September 24 and accepted by the British Government on 
Septesber 26, on vhich day Gandhi broke his fast. Its terms increased 
the mumber of Depressed Class reserved seats in provincial legislatures 
fra the 78 given in the Communal Avard to 148, and substituted for 
communal electorates a system of primary elections for Depressed Class 
voters alone. In the Central Legislature, eighteen per cent of the 
general electorate seats for British India vere reserved for the 
Depressed Classes. A note was added that “every endeavour shall be made 
to secure a fair representation of the Depressed Classes” in the public 
services, and that in every province an edequate sum shall be ear- 
marked for providing educational facilities to members of the Depressed 
Classes.” Depressed Class signatories to the Pact were Ambedkar, 
Solanki, P. Balu and Rajbhoj from Bombay, M. C. Rajah and Srinivasen of 
Madras, Gavai of the Central Provinces, and Biswas of Bengal.°8 

Deither caste Hindus nor Depressed Clase politicians vere 
happy about the Poona Pact in the ensuing years. Caste Hindus, 
particularly in Bengal, felt Depressed Class seats made too heavy 
inroads into Hindu seats vis-a-vis Muslim. Depressed Class leaders 
found the primary system expensive and unvieldy and Ambedkar made 
at least one futile attempt to change it.°9 some Depressed Class 


1935. Report cf Committees inted in connection with the 
Delimitation of Constituencies and Connected Matters. Vol. III, 
Selections from Evidence (London: H.M.S.0., 1930), Pe 50+ 


®8ryerelal, The Epic Fast, pp- 153 - 156. 


S9pmbedkar protested that dual elections were too expensive for 
the average Depressed Class candidate. He suggested instead that no 
Depressed Caste candidate be declared elected unless he secured at least 
25% of the vote of the Depressed Class. Gandhi disapproved of the sug- 
Gestion. Times of India, April 28, 1933. 
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leaders also felt Congress did not observe the convention of nominating 
able and truly representative Depressed Class members for seats.2° 
Congress never directly approved the Poona Pact, but it became the 
basis of the election of 1937. 

The Poona Pact in itself accomplished no more than an acceptance 
of the Rajah-Mooje pact or a compromise vorked out at the Round Table 
Conference vould have. But the dramatic circumstances in vhich it vas 
forged gave a great deal of publicity both to Gendhi's concern for the 
Untouchable and to Ambedker's leadership. A Catholic observer wrote: 
"One remarkable result of the fast had been to set in motion powerful 
forces for the abolition of the curse of untouchability. The great 
Hindu community vas never so moved as it had been since the publication 
of the Gandhi-Hoare-Macdonald correspondence. Almost a miracle had 
been wrought."92 

"Almost a miracle,” hovever, vas not enough. Some temples vere 
opened to Untouchables, but even Gandhian vorkers vere not satisfied 
with the pace.°* Temple entry legislation vas brought to the fore in 


90see Ambedkar's tables on the literacy of Congress candidate 
in What Congress and Gandhi Have Done to the Untouchables, p. 226. 
G. M. Thavare, who at the time of the Poona Pact supported M. C. Rajah, 
later accused caste Hindus of not behaving responsibly according to the 
accepted convention in the Joint electorates. See Gandhiji's Letters 
Re: Untouchables (Jagpur: L. P. Meshram and H. G. Dongre, 19¥5), 
pp- ii, 13, 30. 


Ste Depressed Classes - A Chronological Documentation, Vol. I 
(Ranchi: Rev. Fr. J. Jans S. J-, Catholic Press, ca. 1935), p- Ll. 


92pameshvari Nehru (mother of the diplomat B. K. Nehru), who 
toured India on behalf of the Harijan Sevak Sangh, wrote: “During 
Mahatma Gandhi's fast in 1932, several texples in odd corners of India 
Vere opened, but as this vas done in the heat of the moment, without 
much previous preperation, in most cases this opening was temporary.” 
The Harijan Movement (Delhi: sarijan Sevak Sangh, 1950), p- 17. A 
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Madras and the Central Legislative Council but defeated in circum- 
stances that did not leave Congress blameless.92 Gandhi hinself 
fasted for the purification of attitudes tovard Untouchables, made 
a extensive ten month tour to preach against untouchability and 
collect money for the alleviation of Untouchables’ sufferings, and 
founded the organization that eventually became the Harijan Sevak 
Sangh, dedicated to the expiation of the guilt of the caste Hindu 
for the sin of untouchability.™ There vas vithcut doubt a quickening 
of the Hindu conscience tovard better treatment of the Untouchable. 
There is also no doubt that Gandhi's campaign committed the Congress 
to a concern for the Untouchables that brought about temple entry 
legislation, the continuance of the practice begun under the British 
of special treatment for Untouchables, and perhaps also the inclusion 
of Untouchables in some provincial cabinets during Congress rile in the 
Provinces, 1937-1939. But the demands of the Untouchables thenselves 


report on the temple entry situation in 1939, after Bombay had passed 

an enabling temple entry act, indicates that out of 15,75i temples in 
Bombay receiving grants from the Government, 509 vere open to all sec- 
tions of the Hindu community. 435 of these vere in Kaira District, 49 
in Satara District, 25 in Ahmedabad, Thana and Poona Districts. “Legis- 
lation for the improvenent of the lot of ‘Depressed Classes’ or 
“iarijans,' Social Reform Annual, 1939, p- 89. 


93ambedkar's version of Congress political maneuvers to defeat 
the bil is unnecessarily harsh, but contains incontrovertible material 
fron Ranga Iyer, the author of the central legislative bill. See What 
Congress and Gandhi Have Done To The Untouchables, pp. 117-12h. 


S'candhi's organization vas originally named the All Indie 
Anti-Untouchability League. Ghanshyandes Birle vas President and 
Auritlal V. Thakkar Secretary. The name was changed to Servants of 
Untouchables Society and then transforned into the Hindi version, 
Harijen Sevak Sangh. A nevepaper entitled Herijan vas begun in Poona 
on February 11, 1933, and vas later moved to Ahmedabad. It served as 
Gandhi's chief publication from 1933 on. 
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for equal rights in religious matters, political pover, and full 
participation in social and economic life vere not met. 


“Harijan" vs. "Scheduled Caste” 


From 1935 on, Untouchables had @ choice of tvo alternative 
terms for themselves in place of the degrading term Untouchable: 
Herijan and Scheduled Castes. Each vord stood for @ concept of the 
solution of the problem of untouchability. The vord Harijan, 
borroved by Gandhi from a Gujarati saint and meaning "people of 
Goa,” was in use by Gandhi and Congress and a number of Untouchables 
from 1933 on. The stress vas on paternal concern for the Untouchables 
and the removal of the practice of untouchability, within the frame- 
work of Charturvarna, the four great caste divisions of Brahman, 
Vaishya, Kshatriya, and Shudra.?> Repentance and duty vere the key 
vords in this concept. Improvenent in education and sanitation for 
the Untouchable and propaganda for the removal of untouchability 
directed at the caste Hindu vere the methods used. The “rights” of 
the Untouchable, the development of Untouchable leadership and 
participation in politics vere not part of the "Harijan” concept. 

“Scheduled Castes” vas a term derived from the listing by 
government of certain castes vhich could be defined as Untouchable on 


Spoth Gandhi and Ambedkar dealt vith the four-fold vars: 
system of Hinduism in their writings rather than the basic endog:7us 
caste unit, JKti. Although Gandhi's position on caste practices became 
increasingly liberal, he never repudiated the varga system vith ite 
corollaries of duty and occupation. For a sympathetic review of 
Gandhi's attitudes, see Dennis Dalton, "The Gandhian Viev of Caste, 
and Caste after Gandhi" in Philip Mason, ed., India and Ceylon: Unity 
amd Diversity. (London: Oxford University Press for the Institute of 
Race Relations, 1967), pp- 159-191. 
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aschedule in 1935. These castes qualified fcr reserved seats in 
legislatures and for the educational benefits and the reservations 
in government Jobs now accepted as part of governmental policy. 
The concept behind the word was that special attention to these 
castes in the social and political sphere vas necessary to raise 
their level to that of the clean castes. Integration in modern 
Indian life, without reference to caste or varna, was to be the 
end product of this method. 

The Mahars, under Ambedkar's leadership, chose the second 
term rather than the first, although it did not come into common 
use until a political party for the Scheduled Castes was founded 
by Ambedkar in 1942. ‘The choice, given their political orientation, 
vas inevitable. Some Mahars attended Harijan Sevak Sangh hostels 
or schools; a few were helped personally by Gaiuui or given College 
fellovships under the David scheme; the vast majority looked to 
Ambedkar, not Gandhi, for direction. 

The concepts of “Harijan” and "Scheduled Castes” conflicted 
chiefly in the realm of politics. Impatient as Ambedkar vas with 
Gandhi's view of the path tovard the removal of untouchability, 
he vas in bitter conflict only when that view obstructed his 
Political plans. At the time of the Round Table Conferences and 
during the ensuing negotiations, he came face to face with Gandhi's 


Tefusal to allow the separate electorate he then felt was necessary 


for Untouchables: political advancement. “hen that conflict had 


9-ne David scheme vas administered by the All-India Servants 
of Untouchables Society. It aided at least one “ahar in gaining a 
college education, but the extent of its operation is not known. 
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been resolved, he worked within the structure devised ty the Poona 
Pact and tried, for a brief period and without success, to function 
in Gandhi's organization, the Harijan Sevak Sangh.”” put in the 
years immediately before independence, Ambedkar conducted a2 even 
wore vitriolic campaign against the Gandhian method to try to 
secure the right of separate electorate from the British before 
they left the Indian government in the hands of Congress. 

Betveen 1932 and 1942, however, Ambedkar pursued his aims of 
wolernizing, educating and politicizing the Untouchables vith little 
reference to Gandhi. 

By the mid 1930's, Ambedkar vas highly regarded by three 
Groups: his own caste and some educated Untouchables in other 
areas; English officials avare of struggles other then the major 
One between Congress and the Goverment; and at least some meubers 
of the Maharashtrien elite. The most poignant vignette of the Mehar 
attitude toward Ambedkar comes from a report of Gandhi's Harijen 
tour of 1933. Gandhi's secretary details the questioning of a 
Mahar, a Mr. Kandare from Akola, regarding Gandhi's social end 
political actions, and then states that Kandare asked: “People 
have pictures of Lokamanya Tilak vith four hands. They worship 


Tor, ambedker, M. C. Rajah and M. Srinivasan vere all named to 
the Board of the All India Anti-Untouchability League at its inception. 
Ambedkar resigned vhen a letter stressing his concern that the League 
Vork primarily in the fields of civic rights, equal opportunity and 
economic matters and social intercourse vent unensvered. (See What 
Congress and Gandhi Have Done To The Untouchable, pp- 134-141.) Rajah 
‘nd Srinivasan seem to have quietly disappeared from the scene. In its 
form as the fiarijan Sevak Sangh, the organization vas closed to Un- 
touchable members. Gandhi defended this policy against considerable 
triticiam by explaining that it was an organization of penitents. 
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it. Do you have any objection if we had a picture of Dr. Ambedkar 
with four hands and worshipped it. We believe he has done us good.” 
Ganda replied, “iio. You have a right to do that."99 
Although Ambedkar had no close friends in British circles, 
he was gaining a reputation as an Untouchable leader. Shortly 
after the Poona Pact at a discussion of "Reforms in India and the 
Depressed Clas<s" in London, John Coatman noted: 
I think ve may accept Dr. Ambedkar as the 
leader and accredited spokesman of the Depres: 
of the local leaders have either his education, forensic ability, 
or pugnacity, and his recent conduct during Mr. Gandhi's fast, 
and the extraordinary favourable agreement vhich he exacted from 


Hindu neggtiators, reveal him as « political tactician of 
quality. 


The third group, the caste Hindus Ambedkar had gathered around 
him in Bombay, encouraged him in his independent political direction. 
Ambedkar's disbelief in the Gandhian method, his disassociation 
vith Congress itself, was no bar to his acceptance in at least 
some circles of the elite. After Tilak'’s death in 1920, no 
Maharashtrian of stature was involved in Congress leadership at 
the national level until after Independence. Not only did the 
belov-the-surface struggle of the Marathas and Brahmans for pover 
keep political energies occupied in the local area, but also the 
ideology developed by Gandhi was not acceptable to many of the 
Maharashtrian elite. Two modern evaluations of the “Maharashtrian 


attitude reveal the atmosphere in which Ambedkar worked. Rem Joshi 


985. Mahadevan, Mahatza Gandhi's Warning and Flashes in Harijan 
Tour, (Madras: Journalist Publishing house, 1936), p. 10. 


99Jonn Cotman, "Reforms in India and the Depressed Classes,” 
Asiatic Review Vol. XXIX, No. 97, January 1933, pp- 46-47. 
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vrites that the Maharashtrian urban intelligensia "had no interest 
in @ philosophy couched in religio-ethical terms or a drab reform 
Program vhich could neither atimlate their intellect nor excite 
them to revolutionary action."2 Ambedkar shared the view that 
BR, V. Sovani has stated as characteristic of the Maharashtrian 
elite: "Gandhian orientation of the nationalist movement in the 
twenties of this century vas pronouncedly Hindu, anti-intellectual, 
and more backvard-looking than that of the generation that had gone 
perore.. "201 


Ambedkar sav no reason in the mid 1930's to turn aside from 
the political movement and trust to the cleansing power of Gandhian 
reform vithin Hinduism. In spite of some disaffection among other 
Untouchable leaders, particularly in Nagpur, it vas clear that 
Anbedkar's place of leadership among the Mahars vas secure, and 
that they were ready to follow him dovn the political path to 


greater equality. 


100Ram Joshi, "Maharashtra," in Myron Weiner, ed., State 
Politics in India (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1965), 
p- 19%. ~ 


10ly, vy. Sovani, "British Impact on India,” in Guy S. Metreux 
and Francois Crouzet, Eds-, The New Asia (lew York: Mew American 
Library, 1965), p- 169. 


CHAPTER Iv 


THE RELIGIOUS CONVERSION MOVEMENT, 
1935 = 1956 


Ambedkar made the first definite announcement that he vas 
leaving the fold of Hinduism in 1935. His vords at the Depressed 
Classes Conference at Yeola, near lauik, on October 13, "I will not 
die a Hindu,” came as @ shock to most of India, but within the Mahar 
caste itself a considerable amount of preparation for such a move 

had taken place. 

In an early editorial in Miknlyak (The Voice of the Dumb), 
Ambedkar's first nevspaper started in 1920, he wrote, "We are not yet 
ready to give an ansver to the question of vhether the Untouchables 
should have a temple of their ovn or attempt to enter the Hindu 
temple." ‘The question seems to have been ansvered in favor of the 
latter alternative by 1929, when Ambedkar convinced Mahars planning to 
build aCokhamela temple at the pilgrimage center of Trymbak, the source 
of the Godavari River vhich runs through Nasik, that they should not 
build such a temple, but should instead devote their energies to 
removing untouchability.” For a period beginning about two years 


before this decision and continuing for three or four years after, 


Quoted in Khairmode, DA. Bhimrio RamjI Apbegkar, Vol. I, p- 266. 
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Ambedkar either participated in or condoned several attempts to claim 
rights within Hinduism. Efforts to take part in the Bombay Ganpati 
festival, a ceremony of donning the sacred thread at « Ratnagiri 
conference, a performance of a wedding in Vedic ritual style, and the 
temple satyagrahas at Amracti, Poona and Nesik, vere all part of « 
program to force recognition of the Hindu status of Untouchables. 

Concomitant with these efforts, hovever, and performed vith 
more energy and enthusiasm on the part of Ambedkar, vere far larger 
programs of educational and political activity, and in his many 
representations before British commissions Ambedkar not only 
criticized Hinduism but stressed the separateness of Untouchables 
from caste Hindus. “It does not matter whether I call myself a 
Hindu or a non-Hindu as long as I am outside the pale of the Hindu 
community,” he told the Simon Commission in 1928.7 At the Round 
Table Conference, he suggested that Untouchables be called "Protestant 
Hindus" or "Hon-conformist Hindus."* By 1933, Ambedkar is said to 
have told Gandhi that the Depressed Classes did not vant to be Shudras 
in the caste system, and that he himself could not honestly call 
himself a Hindu.? It was perhaps on this point that his rejection of 
Hinduism turned. Gandhi's stress on Vargashrana (the traditional four 
class system) recalled Tilek’s attitude, "Hinduism absorbed the Shudres, 
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can 1t not also absorb the Untouchebles?"© Ambedkar later formated 
his rejection of Gandhi-s anti-untouchability caxpaign in vords that 
reveal his fear that Untouchables might lose their separateness only 
to find themselves in the theoretically lovest Hindu category: "Mr. 
Gandhi's anti-untouchability means that the !ntouchables vill be 
classed as Shudras instead of being classed as Ati-Shudras [pre- 
Shudras, meaning beneath the Shudras.] Mr. Gandhi has not considered 
the question whether the old Shudras vill accept the nev Shudras into 
their fo1a.“7 
Ambedkar made one of his most pessimistic statements on 
Hinduism and untouchability to the Indian Franchise Comittee in 1932. 
It should be read not only in the light of the battle over separate 
electorates but also in view of Gandhi's statement that untouchability 
was rapidly disappearing. 
---the system of caste and the system of untouchability form really 
the steel frame of Hindu society. This division cannot easily be 
wiped out for the simple reason that it is not based on rational, 
economic or racial grounds...the chances are that untouchability 
will endure far longer into the future than the optimist reformer 
is likely to admit on account of the fact that it is based on 
religious dogma...The ordinary Hindu looks upon it as part of his 
religion and there is no doubt that in adopting tovards untouch- 
ables vhat is deemed to be an inhuman vay of behavior he does so 
more from the sense of observing his religion then from any motive 
of deliberate cruelty. Based on religion, the ordinary Hindu only 
relaxes the rules of untouchability where he cannot observe thea. 
He never abandons then. For abandonment of untouchability to him 


involves a total abandonment of the basic religious tenets of 
Hinduism as understood by him and the mass of Hindus...Indien 


6g. ¢. Tilak, "The Emancipation of the Untouchable,” in The 
Hindu Missionary (Bombay), #42, April 15, 1918. 


Tanbedkar , Yhat Congre: and Gandni Have Done To ‘The Untouch- 
ables, p. 305. A similer fear is found in the writings of Po Bahadur 
Srinivasan, quoted by Ambedkar on page 113 of the same volume. 
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history records the attempts of many a Mahatma to uproot untouch- 
ability from the Indian soil. They include such great men es 
Buddha, Ramanuja and the Vaishnava saints of modern times. It 
vould be hazardous to assume that a systen vhich has withstood 
all this onslaught vill collapee.... 

Even in the midst of the period of temple-entry efforts, 

Ambedkar had occasionally spoken of conversion in public speeches. 

In 1929 at Jalgaon, a tovn on the railvay line tetveen Nasik and 

Uagpur, he stated that Untouchables should embrace other religions 

if their disabilities were not lifted, and vithin a month, tvelve 

Hahars in the area had embraced Islam.9 Although conversion vas not 

the dominant idea in the air at that tine, at least one other such 

suggestion vas made at a Mahar meeting. In 1930 at a meeting held 
at the Koregaon memorial near Poona, D. Patel of “agpur “thought 
that 1t vould be advisable that the Depressed Classes should enbrace 

Buddhiam."19 In 1933 there vere rumors that Ambedkar himself vould 

become a Moslem, vhich he denied vehemenently, adding that perhaps 

he might become a Buddhist.22 
The idea of conversion, of course, vas not unknown to Mahars. 

Although there are no reliable statistics, it is probable that the 

majority of Christian converts in Maharashtra (excluding Goanese 


Christians) are from the Mahar caste. While the memory of caste status 


Sinaien Franchise Committee, 1932. Report. Vol. I (London: 
HK.S.0., 1932) (Cmd. 4086. Parl. Pap. 1931-32:VIII), p- 211-212. 


Seer, Dr. Ambedkar, p. 251. Keer adds that Anbedkar later 
discouraged other Untouchables in the area from conversion to Islam. 
The implication is that this Jalgaon conversion vas made vithout 
dabedkear's approval. 
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has not persisted in Islem in Maharashtra in the seme vay that it has 
in Christianity (except for such recent merchant group converts as the 
Johras and the Xhojas,) it is also likely that a number of Muslins 
in that state are also converts fron the “shar caste. It vase 
common idea that conversion brought release from the constraints of 
untouchability, although this seems not to have been true unless the 
convert became educated and did not follow a stignatized occupation. 
The petition for army re-admittance of 1910 states this assumption 
about conversion boldly: “The kindly touch of the Christian religion 
elevates the Mahar at once and for ever socially as vell as politically, 
and shall not the magic pover of British lev and British justice produce 
the same effect upon us, even as follovers of our ovn ancestral 
faitn?"12 

The failure of Mahar efforts to secure the right of entering 
Hindu temples efter eight years of satyarraha must also be seen as 
Preparation for the conversion announcement. Ambedkar's initial 
Statement vas made in Yeola, not far from the scene of the massive 
five year Kaleram temple satyagraha in vhich many of his audience must 
have participated. The lack of mich meaningful response to Gandhi's 
intensive temple entry propaganda after 1932)3 and the defeat of 
several temple entry bills in legislature, chiefly thet of Ranga lyer's 


12ravalker, Life of Shivram Janba Kamble, p. 151. 


13in spite of lists of opened tenples in Gandhi's nevspeper, 
The Harijan, it is generally conceded that the great majority of 
actively used temples remained closed to Untouchables. 
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temple entry bill in the Central Assembly in 1934,)* added to the 
sense of frustration. Contrary to popular opinion,/5 Gandhi neither 
fasted nor performed satySgraha for temple entry, feeling that it vas 
| matter to be decided by the majority of temple attenders. Ambedkar 
Yemained aloof from Gandhi's efforts at propaganda, but was critical 
when Candhi did not carry through « threatened fast if the Guruvayur 
26 Ambedkar also 


Temple in Malabar vas not opened to Untouchabl 
refused to give support to temple entry bills on the grounds that 
Feferendum to a majority to determine entrance vas unrealistic, that 
the temple entry bills did not condemn untouchability per se, and that 
accepting temple entry without doing avay with the caste system itself 


vould be tantamount to temporizing with evil.17 
There was no charge made at the time of the Yeola conversion 


speech that this was an effort of Ambedkar's to undergird the idea of 
political separation. On Ambedkar's part, the decision seems to have 


see The Depressed Classes: A Chronological Documentation 
(Part I: Ranchi: Rev. Fr. J. Jans, Catholic Press; eae TI-VII: 
Kurseong: St. Mary's College, 1935-1937), pp- 31-32. This volume not 
only expresses Catholic interest in the conversion movement but contains 
an invaluable collection of documents for the period just before and 
after the conversion announcement of Ambedkar. 


15por example, see Charles H. Heimsath, Indian fationalism and 
Eindu Social Reform (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1964), 
p. 364: "Finally he [Gandhi] broke completely with the earlier move- 
rents for both social and political reform by undertaking the satyagraha 
campaigns, notably in behalf of untouchables.” 


ables, pp. 115-117. The femnie was rr opened to all castes by the 
trustees. 
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been made on intellectual and emotional grounds, a stab at the religion 
which denied him equality and self-respect. Sut it not only alloved 
him an opportunity to express vhat was undeniably an anguish of spirit, 
it served as a threat, both to the reputation of Hinduism for tolerance 
and to Hindus as a political entity. The response from Anbedker's 
follovers vas indicative of their acceptance of his leadership, but 
vas also based on the fact that they had vholeheartedly entered into 
a battle for temple entry, the sign of their rights as Hindus, and lost. 


The Announcement _of Conversion 
‘nm October 13, 1935, ten thousand people, including some from 
Hyderabad and the Central Provinces, gathered at Yeola, a tovn on the 
Dhond-anmad railvay line some 35 miles from Nasik, to attend the 
Bombay Presidency Depressed Classes Conference. In « speech that 
lasted an hour and a half, Ambedkar as President of the Conference 
reminded his audience of their failure to secure elementary rights or 
equal status in Hindu society through the Kalaram temple entry move- 
ment, and said: 
Because ve have the misfortune of calling ourselves Hindus, ve are 
treated thus. If ve vere members of another Faith, none vould dare 
treat us so. Choose any religion vhich gives you equality of 
status and treatment. We shall repair our mistake nov. I had the 


misfortune of being born with the stigma of an Untouchable. How- 
ever, it is pgt my fault; but I will not die a Hindu, for this is 


in my pover. 
Ambedkar advised Untouchables to sink their internal differences and 


petty Jealousies and present a united front to the outside vorld in 
the coming elections, selecting the right men to represent them and 


18the Depressed Classes, p. 41. 
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working to secure their rightful place in the new councils. The 
political advice came at the end of the speech, most of vhich vas 
devoted to the disabilities of Untouchables within Hinduism, and the 
futility of their efforts to remove those disabilities. Conversion 
was put on an individual, not a mass, basis. The resolutions of the 
Conference included an instruction to stop temple entry movements and 


an exhortation to cease fruitless attempts to gain status on Hindu 


terms.19 


Gandhi's reaction to Ambedkar's Yeola speech and the Conference 
resolutions vas that they vere “unbelievable” and “unfortunate:” 


T can understand the anger of a high-souled and highly educated 
person like Dr. Ambedkar over such atrocities as have been com- 
mitted in Kowitha and other villages. But religion is not like a 
house or a cloak which can be changed at will...I am convinced that 
change of Faith by him and those who have passed the resolution 
will not serve the cause which they have at heart, for millions of 
unsophisticated and illiterate Harijans will not listen to him and 
them when they have disowned their ancestral Faith, especially when 
it is remembered that their lives OF el good or evil, are inter- 
twined with those of Caste Hindus.’ 


Ambedkar ansvered Gandhi with more restraint than he often 
used, as if the solemnity of his decision sobered him: 


What religion we shall belong to ve have not yet decided; vhat 
vays and means ve shall adopt we have not thought out. But ve have 
decided one thing, and that after due deliberation and with deep 
conviction that the Hindu religion is not good for us...Let none 
think that I have done this in a huff or as a matter of vrath 
against the treatment meted to the Depressed Classes at Kavitha 
village or any other place. It is a deeply deliberated decision. 

I agree vith Ur. Gandhi that religion is necessary, but I do not 
agree that man must have his ancestral religion..I have made up 
wy mind to change my religion. I do not care if the masses do not 


keer, Dr. Ambedkar, p- 252. 


20phe Depressed Classes, pp. 42-43. =owitha (or Kavitha) vas 
a village in Gujarat vhere reprisals had been taken against Untouch- 
ables vho attempted to send their children to school. 
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come. It 1s for them to decide...My ovn advice is that Mr. Gandhi 
should allow the Depressed Classes to chalk out their om lize of 
action. Kavitha does not represent an isolated incident, but it 
is the very basis of the system founded on the ancestral religion 
of the Hindus.?2 

Gandhi and Anbedkar both sav the situatica vith partial vision. 
Gandhi, although he called himself an Untouchable "by choice,” looked 
at the total Indian situation through caste Ilindu eys, seeing the 
Untouchables as a great suffering mass of bunanity, inextricably 
bound up in caste Kindu life, needing the elemental rights of human 
beings. In a talk vith John R. Mott, he described the Untouchables 
as "covs” unable to understand the distinctions bctveen Christianity 
and Kinduism.22 the vords vere not cynical, but revealed the outsider 
looking vith pity at degraded humenity. 

Ambedkar, education and accomplishments notwithstanding, looked 
from within the caste. His reaction and that of many ‘iahars to the 
failure of the struggle for religious rights may be compared to that 
of village Untouchables in Orissa vho, in Frederick Bailey's vords, 
“cannot rise vithin the existing ritual and political structure of 
the village...they are shoving the first signs of becoming a separate 
village community."°3 The gaining of some economic advantage, some 


political recognition and educational facilities may have added to the 
frustration over the lack of similar progress in the area of religion. 


Ambedkar’s rejection of Hinduism may be read as an attempt to force 


2lLmne Depressed Classes, pp. 43-bh 
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Hindus to "modernize" their theology, allowing a religious development 
parallel to the partial modernization of occupation and political 
structure. Although Ambedkar had not been the dominant leader in the 
temple entry movement that he vas in the political field, his name vas 
identified with all progress, and many ishars followed him in rejecting 
Hinduiem. The resolution passed by the Yeola Conference, and printed 


regularly on the front page of Janat& folloving the Conference, stresses 


the rejection of Hinduism because of tie obdurancy of Hindu society to 
their demands: 


To the Untouchable Community: 
A Hew Message of the Wev Manu 


The Untouchable Classes of Bombay Province performed satyagraha at 
the Kalaram Temple in Nasik and at Chowdar Tank in Mahad for the 
purpose of bringing equality and cooperation between so-called 
touchable and so-called untouchable clas: who have neither 
strength nor unlimited manpower nor vealth. The Kaleram temple 
satyagraha vas begun six years ago and has been going on through 
all these years. But it seems that the so-called touchable Hindu 
prejudice has not lessened even a little. Not only this, but the 
behavior of these classes makes it clear that they do not give e 
covrie's worth of value to the strengthening of Hindu society, or 
to the increase of cooperation between touchable and untouchable. 
Therefore this Conference of Untouchable castes has made a public 


resolution that since there is no use at all in trying to gain the 
favor of the Hindus, they should now cease spending their strength 
without reason, and from now on should close the satyagraha 
campaign. It is this Conference's opinion that ve should now make 
our society independent of the so-called touchable classes. The 
untouchable classes ought to try to win, singlemindedly, a place of 


equality ap@ respect for our community in another society in 
Hindustan. 


Within a month of the Yeola statement, 800 young men, most of 
them undoubtedly Mahars, met in iasik Road, a suburb of Nasik, and 
ceremoniously burnt Manusmyiti, the ancient Hindu law code thet had 


2usanat& (Bombay) (Marathi), February, March and July, 1936, 


issues. The "new Manu” is @ re“‘erence to the long-felt need of replac- 


ing the lavs of Manu (the Manusmriti) with more egalitarian ideas. 
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also served as a symbol of revolt at Mahad in 1927. The group resolved 
not to participate in Jatr&s (religious pilrrimages), visit holy 
places, give mon-y to priests or observe “indu festivals. The temple- 
entry satyagraha vas declared at an end and the Agitation Committee 
@issolved.2> Cn the same day, November 9, 1935, a group in Negpur 
formed a HindU-dharma-tyig (Disassociation from Hinduism) committee in 
order to prepare a list of Untouchables agreeable to conversion.“© A 
Poona Depressed Class Youth Conference held in January, 1936, vhere 
Ambedkar made another strong speech, repeated the resolve to leave 
Hinduisa.27 4 pro-conversion meeting vas held again in Nagpur on 
April 14, Ambedkar's birthday, vith Patitpavan Babe, a an vho had 
fasted during the Zasik satyagraha, presiding, end Christian 
missionaries and Muslim maulavis in attendance. Ambedkar's leadership 
vas recognized, although he vas not present, and "tvo cast+-Hindu 
speakers vho vanted them to reconsider their decision vere jorred et 
by the vast crowd."“2 me sagpur reaction to Ambedkar is the more 
Temarkable because the most important Uagpur Vahar reformer, Fisen Paqu 
Bensode, had vorked all his life for religious rights vithin “induiss, 
‘and strongly opposed the conversion announc-ment.. 

<o group Mahar dissvovals of Amoedkar’s ammowcrn-nt made the 
Public press. Three Bombay Chanbhars, P. Palu, P. B. fajthol and 


5rbe Depressed Classes, p. 69. 
?€inp repressed Classes, p- &9. 
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i, S, Kajrolkar, critized Ambedkar publicly, as did his associate from 
a Gujarati Scheduled Caste, Dr. P. G. Solanki, although Solanki later 
returned to Ambedkar's movement. ‘utside Maharashtra, the three best 
known Untouchables leaders aside from Ambedkar in the public field, 
Rao Bahadur R. Srinivasan, who had served as a delegate to the Round 
Table Conference, Jagjivan Ram, who later joined the Congress party in 
Bihar, and M. C. Rajah, the first Untouchable to serve on the Central 
Legislative Assembly, rejected the idea of conversion, as did a number 
of Untouchable groups. 

Of all the orthodox Hindu responses, that of the Mahasabha vas 
most conciliatory. N. C. Kelkar, a Poona Brahman, noted at the 
December, 1935, All India Hindu Mahasabha meeting in Poona that “apart 
from Dr. Ambedkar not taking count of non-Mahar Harijans in his 
enterprise, even the Mahars as « vhole class do not appear to look 
vith favor upon the drastic method proposed by him for getting social 


Justice."*9 Neverthele: the following speeches and actions at the 


Mahasabha Meeting dealt seriously with the idea of conversion. The 
President of this Nahasabha session, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 


addressed himself to correcting injustices within Hinduism and 


protecting the Hindu religion. He announced his intention of raising 
fund in the coming year in order to give Untouchables Haptre Dikshi 
(conversion or acceptance into Hinduism by sacred forma) "vith vhich 
all their disabilities would go except those of dinner and marriage.” 


He added, "Let the Harijans not forsake it [Hinduism] and ve vill apply 


?9the Depressed Classes, p. 58. 
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the dust under their feet to our foreheads.” A resolution was passed 
by the Mahasabha, reaffirming its previous resolutions giving equal 
access to all Hindus irrespective of caste to all public amenities, 
institutions and places of vorship. “It further recommends to the 
Hindus the abandonment of all distinctions in the Eindu Society based 
on birth or caste in the sphere of public, social and political life 
in vhich such distinctions ought to have no applications and are out 
of place in the present age."2° 

An interesting side-light on the passing of these resolutions 
at the Mahasabha meeting is offered in a biographical essay on Jagjiven 
Ram. According to this source, there vas a battle between the 
Shankaracharya (Dr. Kurtakoti) and Jagjivan Rem over the admission of 
Harijans to the garbhardor innermost temple. Malaviya, Moonje and 
M. R. Jayakar supported Ram, vho threatened to valk out with thirty 
others if the resolution vere not passed. At 2:00 a.m. the opposition 
@ave in and the resolution vas voted in. "When Jagjivan hem and his 
colleagues came out of the conference they were accosted by @ group 
of Ambedkar's men vho thanked them for the cause of the depressed. 
They said, ‘If you had behaved othervise, we had decided to teach 
you all a good lesson. "72 

Perhaps the greatest response to Ambedkar’s statenent outside 
Maharashtra came from the Iravas of the Malabar area, a Depressed Class 


vhich had gone through @ process of avakening sorevhat similar to the 


30the Depressed Classes, p. 59- 
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Hahars, although their chief leader, Sri Narayana Guru, vas more 
concerned vith religion than with political matters.2 In Malaber, 
K. C. Kuttan, General Secretary of the All Kerala Eshava (one of 
several variant spellings of Irava) Youth Conference, requested 
Ambedkar to preside at a meeting of the Conference, writing "in the 
name of 25 lakhs” of Iravas and Tiyas, the northern branch of Iravas. 
Although the Vaikom temple road _saty®grehe in Travancore in 1924-1925 
had been Joined by Gandhi and Congressmen, Kuttan exhibited no respect 
for the Gandhian movement: “Mahatma Gandhi is only a Hindu of the 
third class. He has no authority to speak in the name of Hinduism. 
His opinion will be disregarded by the Brahmans vho are the first 
class people among the Hindus. The Mahatma's arguments are all for 
not showing any decrease in the strength of the Hindu population in 
India."33 The Examiner reported on November 30, 1935, that if Ambedkar 


decided in favor of Christianity, thousands of Irevas vere ready to 
embrace that religion.3" Meanwhile the Maha Bodhi Society reported 
that "as a result of the Nasik manifesto, some Buddhist monks from 


32por the Sri Narayana Guru movement, see J. N. Farquhar, 
Modern Religious Movements in India (London, 7.Y.: Macmillan, 19173 
reprinted by Munshiram Manoharlal, Delhi, 1967), pp- 311-313; Stephen 
Fuchs, Rebellious Prophets (Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 1965), 
pp- 268-275; and A. Aiyappan, Iravas and Culture Change (“edras Museum 
Bulletin, MS, Gen. Sec. Vol. V. Lo. 1, 194k). 


33yhe Depressed Classes, pp. Si-55. T. K. Madhavan, an Irava, 
had tegun the twenty north satyagraha vith the blessing of Gandhi and 
Malebar Congressman. The satyagraha's success was somevhat ambiguous. 
A. Afyappan states: "The road in question vas closed and a new one vas 
constructed e little further up, vhich could be used by Iravas. But 
the moral effect of the campaign on the public of Malabar vas very 
great.” Iravas and Culture Change, p- 191. 
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Ceylon have come to Malabar vith « missionary eim."3> In the folloving 
year, five Tiyas became Sikhs,°© kbdullah Gandhi, Mehatea Gandhi's 
Muslim convert son, travelled on a propaganda tour for Islam in 
Kerala,” and the Examiner reported that “the vhole of Malabar has been 
throva into a ferment by the activities of those who vant to take 
advantage of the resolutions adopted by members of the Depressed 
Classes commnity, especially by Eshevas, both in Travancore and Cochin, 
to leave Hinduiem and to accept another religion that vill accord them 
social equality and religious freedon.”25 In the midst of this fer- 
nent, on Hovember 12, 1936, all texples controlled by the State and 
the ruling family in Travancore vere throvn open to all Hindus in one 
of the most radical temple entry moves in India before Independence. 

Such @ response vas not forthcoming in Maharashtra, although 
His Holiness Shri Sankaracharya of Karvar Heth, Dr. Kurtakoti, 
addressed Hindus at Nasik on October 21, 1935, offering to perform mass 
conversions of Harijans and to found a nev sect vith equal status vith 
other sections of Hinduiam.29 And shortly after the Yeola meeting, 


Ambedkar had a long conversation st Bassein with Masurker Maharaj 


(the appendage, MahUrej, indicates a recognized holy man,) a Hindu 
35mne Depressed Classes, pp. 60-61. The Irava legends refer to 


their coming to the Malabar Coast fron Ceylon. In the tventies and 
thirties, some Iravas also claired that they had at one time been 
Buddhists. 

36me Depressed Classes, p. T2- 
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lle 
missionary vho had been active in reclaining Goanese Christians to 
Hnduiem. It is reported that Ambedkar told Masurkar Maharaj thet it 
vas in the hands of caste Hindus to avert the tragedy of a mass exodus 
from Hinduism, When asked hov, Ambedkar replied that caste Hindu 
leaders should give a pledge that untouchability would be extirpated 
within a prescribed period. He said that he vould vait five or ten 
years but added that in the meantime K. K. Sakat, an Untouchable who 
according to the Kesari (the Poona nevspaper founded by Tilak) school 
of thought vas an exemplary Hindu, should be elevated to the position 
Of Shankaracharya for a year and so acknovledged by Chitpavan 
Brahmans. *° 
‘The All-Bombay District Mahar Conference, charged with making 
decision on conversion for the caste, vas held May 30-31, 1936, on @ 
maidin in the Neigso area of Dadar in Bombay, vhere there is a large 
concentration of vorking-class Mahars. B. S. Venketrao, the 
“Hyderabedi Ambedkar,” was president, and B. K. Gaikved of Nasik, 
leader of the Kaleram satygraha, moved the resolution for conversion. 
Ambedkar's address, hovever, was the main feature of the conference. 
He characterized the problem of untouchability as "a problem of class- 
strife. It is a strife between tvo societies, the Caste-Hindus and the 
Untouchables.” In his address he did give attention to the problem of 
the Untouchables as a veak minority, but dealt vith Gandhi's statement 
on the intermixed life of caste Hindus and Untouchables by an analogy 


vith Islam: 


Meer, Dr. Ambedkar, p- 257. 


In this presidency...vnere there are three or four families 
of Mahars, there are only one or tvo of Mohammedans. But nobody 
molests the Yohamedans. Fut over you there is utter tyranny. 
What 10 the reason?...there can be only one explanation: behind 
those two families there is the vhole might and pover of Muslim 
India...you should look for this indispensable pover from sone 
source outside the Hindu fold... 


ke vent on to stress inequality within Hinduism, and the separation 
of the Untouchables thenselves into castes as a reflection of the 


established hierarchy. "To remain in Hinduism and to attempt to 


abolish caste system is like sveetening poison."!2 


As he neared the end of his oration, Ambedkar put his plea for 
conversion in a sort of litany, which in the printed Marathi version 
fe lifted out and placed at the front in a poetical format: 

Religion is for man; man is not for religion. 


If you vant to gain self-respect”, change your 
religion. 

If you want to create a cooperating society, 
change your religion. 

If you want power, change your religion. 

If you vant equality, change your religion. 

If you want independence, change your religion. 

If you want to make the vorld im which you live 
happy, change your religion. 


Why should you remain in a religion that does not 

value your manhood? 

Why should you remain in a religion that does not 
let you enter its temples? 

Wey should you remain in a religion that does not 
give you vater to drink? 

Why should you remain in a religion that does not 
le you become educated? 


“The iiarathi vord manuski, a key vord in the Maher movement 
lterature, is used four times in "this serment of the address. It may 
be variously translated as humanitarian attitude, self-respect, manhood, 
humanity. 


“the Depressed Classes. pp- 102-103. 
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Wty should you remain in a religion that bars 
you from good jobs? 

Wy should you remain in a religion that dishonors 
you at every step? 


That religion which forbids humanitarian behavior” 
between man end man is not religion but a 
reckless penalty. 

That religion vhich regards the recognition of man's 
self respect” as sin is not a religion but a 
sickness. 

That religion which allows one to touch a foul 
animal but not a man is not « religion but a 
madness. 

That religion vhich says that one class may not 
gain knowledge, may not acquire vealth, may 
not take up arms, is not a religion but « 
mockery of man's life. 

That religion vhich teaches that the unlearned 
should remain unlearned, that the poor should 
remain poor, is not a religion but a punishment. 


Do not say: men who treat animals with more respect 
‘than humans and who respect all Brahmans as 
Gods are religious. 

Do not say: men vho feed ants with sugar and let 
men go without water are religious. 

Do mot say: men vho embrace another religion and 
push their own fer from them hate society. 


‘The address vas printed as Mukhti Kon Pathe? (What Path Free- 


dom?), but there is no directive in it for conversion to another 
specific religion. Ivlam, Sikhism or Christianity vould have served 
to give the Untouchables a larger community, and in the first named 
religion the protection of a militant group vould have been greatest, 


but there is no clear implication in the speech that any of the three 


“The Marathi vord manuski, a key vord in the Mahar movement 
literature, is used four tines in this segment of the address. It may 
be variously trenslated as hunaniterien attitude, self-respect, manhood, 
hunanity. 


\2pn.R& Apbegkar, Mukhti Kon Pathe? [What Path Freedoa?] 
(Bombay: bharat Bhushan Printing Press, 1936.) 
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might be preferred to the others, and a quotation from the Buddhe vas 
the last vord left in the minds of Arbedkar's audience: 
Shine with your ovn light like the sun, not 


like the earth in borroved light; trust your own 
selves; do not depend on others; adhere to truth. 


Sikhism, Islam or Christianity? 
Ambedkar's vow to convert and the Mahar resolution had a 


catalytic effect on a number of educated Untouchables. In the same 
month as the Bombay Mahar conference, May 1936, the All Religions 
Conference of the All India Depressed Classes Conference vas held at 
Lucknov. One hundred delegates from seven provinces gathered to 
express their confidence in Dr. Ambedkar and to support the resolution 
passed at the Yeola Conference "declaring in favour of a change of 
religion.” A Christian missionary, commenting on the Conference, 
stated "Notevorthy also was the impression that the delegates of the 
Depressed Classes...were actuated by deeper motives than are often 
ascribed to them. There vas no mistaking the depth of their resolve 
to leave Hinduism, which they have come to regard as the instrument of 
their sufferings ana degradation."*3 

At the Lucknow Conference, the Depressed Classes delegates vere 
outnumbered by representatives from thirteen sects and faiths, all 
interested in winning the Depressed Classes into their respective 
camps. "Yellow robed Buddhist monks, cassocked Moslem Maulvis, retired 


\3pepressed Classes Avakenings - Nevs and Views of the All-India 
Depressed Classes Conference, June 24, 1936 (Lucknow: C. 0. Forsgren-) 
Article by Dr. F. M. Perrill reprinted from "The Indian Witness.” 

The entire issue of the nevspaper is given over to a description of 
the Lucknow Conference. 
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Civil Service officers in spotless European attire, a college president 
and a vild "John the Baptist" from among the Sikhs, a fat Jain merchant, 
tvo Indian Christian clergymen, an Indien Christian lady, a sleek 
Jolly egeressive Arya Samajist abbot, and some others spoke in turn. 
The Hindu speaker was howled down, the Arya Semajist held his on but, 
at the close, poverful Chandrika Pershed, Depressed Classes champion, 
with sarcasm and biting trony effectively ridiculed caste Hinduisa."* 
The delegates vere not only lectured, but also given tangible evidence 
of hospitality. “Muslims cultivated and dined them. Forty bearded 
turbaned, svorded Sikhs...vaited courteously on these representatives 
of the off-scouring of the Hindus...The Christians turned over to thea 
the Christian hoste1."*5 

Dr. Ambedkar vas not able to attend because of illness, but his 
lecture prepared for the Jat-Pat-Todak Mandal on the annihilation of 
caste” vas read in part, followed by cries of "Victory to Ambedkar.” 
He vas selected in absentia as chairman of the committee which vas to 
continue study of the matter of conversion. In addition to resolutions 
supporting Ambedkar and the conversion idea, the Conference also ex- 


Pressed its sorrow on the death of King George V, prayed for the long 


“\pepressed Classes Avakenings. Article signed by Mr. Mohini 
Dass, G. S, Ingram, G. M. Massey, D. A. McGavran, Samuel Dett, and 
J. Holmes Smith. 


“Spepressed Classes Avakenings. 


\6mbedkar vas invited to speak to the reforming organizetion 
Jat-Pat-Todak Mandal (Caste-Destruction Group), an Arya Samaj off- 
shoot, at Lahore in the spring of 1936. Upon reading Ambedkar's 
Prepared speech, the Mandal cancelled the invitation. The speech and 
the correspondence with the Mandal vere published as The Annihiletion 
of Caste. 
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life of Edvard VIII, sent condolences to the family of Sri 108, Svami 
Achutanand (the number is mystical; the name means "joy in Untouch- 
ables") of Cavmpore, declared its abhorrence of the term "Harijan” 
and its dissatisfaction with the Harijan Movement launched by 
Wahatma Gandhi, and requested the appointment of a Government commis- 
sion of five persons, including two Depressed Class members to 
investigate begdr and other forced labor. 

Ambedkar seens not to have been in close communication with the 
planners of this conference, and did not attend its subsequent meeting 
in 1937. According to Jagjivan Ram's biography, the 1937 conference 
held at Patna was rendered useless by Ram himself. Shortly before 
the conference, on March 27, 1937, Ram issued a statement that 
the conference vas a sham planned by the "Baldeo Prasad Jaisvar - 
Christian Missionary axis” and that Jaisvar hed entered a pact with 
the Catholic Church. A man supported by Ram, Mahabir Das, posed as 
® pro-conversionist and was named chairman of the Reception Comittee. 
The first session met on April 10, 1937, at the Anjunam Islemic Hall 
in Patna, and in the second session, Ram's men publicly opposed 
conversion. They vere "nov masters of the situation. They had been 
smuggled into the conference very cleverly and till the last moment 
Jaisvar did not know that the ground had slipped avay from under his 
feet.""7 Jaisvar had to flee the chaos; Ram celebrated his victory 
over the absent Ambedker and the missionaries; and an All Religions 
Conference for the Depressed Classes vas not held again. 


The descriptions of these tvo conferences illustrate the 


“Tenarna, The Working Man, p. 100 - 101. 
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willingness of other religions to accept the Untouchables, the fact 
that there was both considerable support for as vell as disepproval 
of the conversion idea among Untouchables, and the unvillingness or 
inability of Anbedkar to organize a movement involving all the 
dMeatrected. 

Various religious paths vere considered by Ambedkar, and 
Yarious religious groups approached him to present the benefits of 
their particular faith. He hed a wide range of choice. Only one 
public announcement vas made cutting off the possibility of entering 
any specific religion, but the others seem to have been gradually 
ticked off, one by one. The Arya Samaj, vhich hed never penetrated 
effectively into Maharashtra, vas diszissed in 1935: “I shall not 
take the responsibility of starting a nev sect,” Ambedkar told nevsmen. 
“There are some difficulties in the way of our accepting Buddhism. 

We have decided not to join the Arya Samaj. We shall consider the 
question of Joining the Sikh religion.“*8 

Christian publications gave much publicity to the conversion 
idea, but few Christian approaches directly to Ambedkar have come to 
light. A missionary in Bombay at the time reports that John R. Mott 
vanted to see Anbedkar, but made a point of visiting Gandhi first, a 
Gesture Ambedkar did not appreciate"? Missionaries attended the 
various meetings of Depressed Class groups considering conversion, and 
there seems to have been a feeling arorz then that the Depressed Classes 


*8the Depressed Classes, pp- 55-56. 


“9tnformation from Mildred Drescher, Setober, 1966. Miss 
Drescher was a Methodist missionary in Bortey at this time and a close 
friend of Dr. Ambedkar's. 
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vould follow their brothers into Christiantiy. The idea of a mass 
conversion vas not acceptable to all Indian Christians, hovever, and 
fourteen educated Indian Christians in Madras issued a manifesto in 
March, 1937, that in cautious terms varned of "danger in this 
situation." The enthusiasm of Muslims and Christian leaders to 
commend their religions to the Depressed Classes had “naturally 
aroused the suspicion and resentment of the Hindus.” The statement 
also noted that "ass conversions have generally lovered Christian 
standards so badly as to have left for the Indian Church « legacy of 
deplorable caste prejudices and jealousies."°° Ambedkar vas avare of 
the continuation of caste loyalties vithin Christianity. Since he also 
considered Christianity a foreign religion, it seems improbable that 
he seriously considered Christian conversion. 

Buddhist organizations and individuals joined in the response, 
and at least one group had urged conversion even before the 1935 Yeola 
statement. At the Depressed Classes Congress held in Kamti, near 
Nagpur, in May, 1932, to give support to Ambedkar's position on 
separate electorates, the meeting opened vith greetings from the 
General Secretary of the Buddha ‘ahasabha, who asked the Depressed 
Classes to embrace Buddhism.”! The Mahabodhi Society at Benares 


telegraphed Ambedkar shortly after the Yeola statement, guaranteeing 


50qucted from "The Guardian” for March 11, 1937, in The 
Depressed Classes, pp. 354-359. 
Slyeer, Dr. Ambedkar, p. 200. I have been unable to find any 


other clear references to an organization called the "Buddha 
Mahasabha.” 
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equal status to converts and offering to send vorkers.52 ‘The Mahabodhi 
Society in Calcutta was a little less enthusiastic, informing Ambedkar 
that they deprecated "his intended apostasy, but if, hovever, he is 
determined to leave Hinduism, Buddhism has all the requisites vhich 
he looks for in his religion.">3 

The most curious Buddhist document of all is a booklet by an 
Italian Buddhist monk, Lokenatha, published in Ceylon, dedicated to 


the Depressed Classes of India, and entitled Buddhism Will Make You 


Free.>* Lokanatha addressed the "Harijans" as brothers and sisters, 
evidently not avare that Gandhi's term for Untouchables vas unaccept- 
able to the Mahars, and reminded them that "you were once Buddhists 
and...were depressed by the Hindus for refusing to come under the 
Hindu fold.” The author claimed, "There is no caste in Buddhisa! 
Therefore become Buddhists and thereby raise your status.” The 
pamphlet contained reprints of tvo letters sent to Dr. Ambedkar, 

oe July 4, the other on August 21, 1936, to which there evidently 
had been no ansver. In these letters, Ambedkar vas reminded of 

"that excellent conversation we had together in your library at 
Dadar,” where a "most beautiful solitery picture of Lord Buddha” hung 
on the wall. Lokanatha seemed to feel the chief competition for 
Buddhism in the mind of Dr. Ambedkar vas Sikhism, and varned him that 


52pimes of India, October 18, 1935, quoted in Keer, Dr. Ambed- 
kar, pp- 253-254. 
53rhe Depressed Classes, p. 60. 


S4toxanatha (Salvatore, Italian Buddhist monk), Buddhism Will 
Make you Free!!! (Panadura, Ceylon: The Harijan Publishing Society, 


1936). 
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if he embraced Sikhism he would lose his leadership and vould become 
part of a people vho knew not "even the first thing about morality 
and self-control.” Ambedkar's failure to ansver Lokanatha's letters 
leads to the suspicion that he did not take the Italian Buddhist 


seriously. However, Lokanatha's statement that the Untouchables had 


been Buddhists may have added weight to that theory in Ambedkar's 
mind, The idea that Untouchables vere former Buddhists is the basis 


of Ambedkar's book, The Untouchables, published twelve years later. 


Buddhism in India in 1936 had neither the intellectual respectability 
nor the universal appeal vhich it gained in the succeeding years. 
Conversion to Islam vas the greatest threat Ambedkar could hold 
over the heads of the Hindus. Although he had earlier privately stated 
that he vould not become a Muslim, his public remarks contain hints 
that this might be the path for his people. An international Muslim 
response greeted Ambedkar's Yeola statement. In October, 1935, 
Maulana Mohammed Irfan, representative of the Caliphate Central Commit- 
tee, called on Ambedkar, assuring him that in Islan vas perfect 
equality and that conversion would offer him the possibility of being 
one of the leaders of the eighty millions of Moslems in Inaie.99 ‘Te 
same month, Maulana Ahmed Sa'id, organizer of the Indian Association 
of the Ulama, wired to Ambedkar "I invite you from the hottom of my 
heart to this natural religion; only in it you will realize your 
hopes."55 THe Liberals Islamic Council founded a special section for 


O5the Depressed Classes, pp. 46-47. 
56rhe Depressed Classes, p. 47. 
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propaganda.°? ‘The Arabic press folloved “with special interest and 
keen expectation the movenent of Harijans."© cairo Muslims collected 
propaganda funds, and the Rector of Fl Azhar in Cairo explained that 
the veil and circumcision vere not obligatory for Untouchables 
converting to Islam.°9 On December 1, 1936, five Muslims left Cairo 
for India on an Al Azhar Mission to study the Depressed Classes, but 
there is no information on vhether they intervieved Ambedkar or not. 
Their report on June 1, 1937, recommended that “if the Al-Azhar should 
see fit to undertake any direct vork, it vould be the founding of 
centres for the spread of Islamic culture and of the message of Islam 
in the folloving places: Keral (SW Deccan), Surat, Deekka in Little 
Bengal, Rangoon, Nagpur."©9 (of these five places, only Magpur is in 
the Mahar area.) ‘The group also recommended that Al Athar should 
accept as students five “outcaste matriculates,” should give financial 
assistance to the association of Ulama at Lucknow in return for their 
receiving twenty Untouchable boys, should give assistance to the 
Islamic Society at Nagpur in return for the Society's opening new 
classes to Untouchable boys, and should aid in the preaching of Islam 
enong Depressed Classes in Kerala. Muslim help vas offered more 


directly to Ambedkar, it was rumored during these days of conversion 


STrne Depressed Classes, pp. 47-88. 


<quoted from Oriente Moderno, July, 1936, in The Depressed 
Classes, p. 232. 


59quoted from Oriente Moderno, September, 1936, im The 
Depressed Classes, pp- 238-2h0. 


60quoted from Al-Ahram, June 1, 1937, in The Depressed Classes, 
Pe 455-456. 
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fever, in the form of a contribution from the “izam of Hyderabad, 
although this donation is not documented. ®! 

Although it is probable that Ambedkar did not ever seriously 
contemplate joining the Muslim community, he found it convenient to 
reiterate the possibility of the Untouchables’ becoming “uslia. On 
October 11, 1939, in the context of a comment on the demand that “hed 
been raised to divide India into Hindu and Muslim India,” he said that 
"he found it very difficult to dissuade his community from merging 
itself in some other larger commnity. I hope that wisdom and 
statesmanship will dawn on the Congress in time to prevent India 
from being divided into tvo parts, and scheduled classes merging 
themselves vith a poverful and influential minority."©2 

It was vith the Sikh community that Ambedkar most seriously 
considered merging. Sikhism had the adventage of being an Indian 
founded religion so that becoming @ Sikh involved no loss of patriotism. 
‘The militant image of the Sikh vas as great as that of the Muslim, an 
important factor in Ambedkar's campaign to free the Untouchable from 
servility.©? ‘The Sikhs had already absorbed many Untouchables in the 
Panjab into Sikhism and for years hed carried on a campaign of 


conversion. The fact that Untouchables in Sikhism remained a somevhat 


lxeer, Dr. Ambedkar, p. 262. I have also heard this rumor 
directly from Buddhists in Maharashtra, although a later date vas 
indicated. 


62yntaentitied (probably Times of India) nevs clipping for 
October 11, 1939, in the Khairmoday Collection at Bombay University 


Library. 


63, %egpur Sikh (formerly Yahar) informed me that Ambedkar vas 
very sympathetic vith his conversion and had referred more than once to 
the strength and militancy of the Sikhs. 
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separate comunity mitigated against the idea of equality, but also 
provided a channel through vhich special benefits in educational 
policies and governuent services as vell as in reserved seats in 
legislatures might continue. The Sikhs hed been acknowledged as a 
group deserving of separate electorates, and although thet right 
obtained only in the Panjab, {t offered a precedent which might be 
applied to other parts of India. 

Ambedkar attended the Sikh Mission Conference in Amritsar on 
April 13-14, 1936, along vith Depressed Class members from the Panjab, 
Kerala, United Provinces and Central Provinces. Over fifty people 
converted to Sikhism at this conference, including five Tiyas from 
Kerala, but none of then vere fron Boabay.©" There is an unverified 
story that Ambedkar spoke to a Sikh group at this time, asking then 
if they vere willing to allow inter-marriage between Sikhs end new 
converts, and the Sikhs responded affirmatively.©> In September of 
the same year, a group of Ambedkar's follovers, "none of vhom was @ 
scholar or a first-rate Anbedkarite,"©© vere sent to Amritsar to study 
Sikhism. They exceeded their instructions to study and converted to 
the Sikh religion, but disappeared into obscurity vhen they returned 


Shxeer, Dr. Ambedkar, p. 266. Some converts from the Central 
Provinces vere reported, and may have been Mahars. 

In the decade from 1921-1931 in the Punjab, the number of Sikhs 
increased above expectation by 542,576 persons. large number vere no 
doubt from the Depressed Classes, (Census of India, 1931, Vol. XVII, 
Punjab, Part 1, Report, (Lahore, 1933), p- 306. Untouchables, hovever, 
Generally entered the Mazbi Sikh sect, vhich vorshipped in Sikh 
gurdvares but vas considered somevhat socially inferior. 


SSconversation vith C. B. Khairmodey, January, 1965. 


66xeer, Dr. Ambedkar, p- 262. 
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to Bombay. The eagerness of the Sikhs to include Ambedkar and his 
follovers in their fold may best be seen by the creation of shalsa 
College in Bombay as an earnest of their desire and ability to aid 
the Depressed Classes. There is no documentation that Khalsa College 
vas planned, designed and staffed by Ambedkar and financed by the 
Sikhs, but thet story 1s accepted as true by men close to Ambedkar and 
is given some verification by the fact that many of the Khalsa faculty 
vere associates of Ambedker vho joined Siddharth College vhen he 
established that institution in 1946. 

Support for Ambedkar's conversion to Sikhism came from members 
of the group that was most concerned with the pover and preservation 
of Hinduism, the Mahasabha. After conversations with Ambedkar in June 
of 1936, Dr. B. S. Moonje, who had represented the Hindu Mahasabha et 
the Round Table Conferences, begen to circulate quietly the idea that 
the conversion of Untouchables to Sikhism should be approved by 
Hindu leaders. Among Hindus who condoned such a conversion vere 
MR. Jayaker and U. D. Savarkar of Bombay, and C. Vijaya Raghavachariya, 
an ex-Congress President of Maaras.67 pr, Yoonje also consulted M. C. 
Rajah, the Depressed Classes leader from Madras who had cooperated 
with him in attempting to solve the Communal Avard problem in 1932, 
but Rajah unexpectedly informed Mahatma Gandhi, C. Rajegopalachari 
and Pandit “slaviya, all of vhom disapproved, and released letters from 
Moonje and Ambedkar to the press. The Moonje agreement drew severe 
criticism from Gandhi, who said, "I do not at all understand Dr. Moonje 


STxeer, Dr. Ambedkar, p. 276. The Moonje-Anbedkar 
ence is reproduced in the Indian Annual Register, 1936, Vol. II, 
Pp. 276-279. 
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on Dr, Ambedkar's position...it can never be a question of carter for 
v.78 Ambedkar defended the idea of conversion to Sikhism, saying 
that Gandhi's position during the Poona Pact conference had been one 
of barter, that Shankaracharya Dr. Kurtekoti approved of the conver- 
sion, and that "it ves a number of prominent Hindus vho took the 
initiative and pressed it on me. If I have gone to the length of 
considering it an alternative, it is because I felt a certein smount 
of responsibility for the fate of the Hindus." 

Ambedkar left for England on November 11, 1936, probably with 
the purpose of sounding out British statesmen on safeguards in the new 
constitution for Depressed Class converts to Sikhism. The result of 
his conversation evidently vas that reserved seats for Sikhs vould be 
granted only in the Panjab, but after Ambedkar's return in mid-January, 
1937, there vas no announcement of any decision, and contact with the 
Sikhs continued. Ambedkar spoke to a Sikh group shortly after his 
return on the occasion of Guru Govind Singh's birthday, praising 
Sikhism, but making no promises.?° In April, R. R. Bhole, a Mahar 
closely identified with Ambedkar, appeared at a party honoring six Sikh 
converts, among them three converted Mahars from Satare.’? Arter 


this, publicity about the possibility of conversion to Sikhism died 


avay, and the only clue to Ambedkar's rejection of this conversion 


68tne Depressed Classes, p. 153. 
Srimes of India, August 8, 1936, quoted in Keer, p. 279-280. 
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plan is the trip to England and a note found in the biography of 
Ambedkar by Dhananjay Keer that Arbedkar and the Sikh Mission author- 
ities later “could not hit it off together.""” ‘The total result of 
all the interchange vas some dozen Mahar Sikh converts and the 
realization that Ambedkar, for all his threats, vas concerned not to 


iajure Hinduism irreparably. 


The Delay in Conversion 


Proof that the Mahars ectually discontinued Hindu practices as 
@ result of the various conversion resolutions is difficult to obtain. 
4. V. Gadgil, a sympathetic Brahman observer, vrote that after the 
conversion announcement of 1935 “the temples of the Gods vere not seen 
in the Maher quarters."73 Another caste Hindu vriter noted in 19'1 
that the nev generation of Mahars “do not care for Avalbai [Ambabai]"7* 
the cholera goddess also called Mariai or Lakshmi vhose small texaple 
vas usually found in the MahErvéd. This reaction could be the mark of 
amore highly educated generation who identified the goddess with the 
village and with ignorance, hovever, a8 vell as a response to the 
conversion idea. Ambedkar himself, at the celebration of his 50th 
birthday in 1942, noted among the improvements in the life of the 
Scheduled Castes that they had stopped eating dead animals, observing 
Eeaningless Hindu customs, and nov hed the privilege of sending 


T?xeer, Dr. Ambedkar, p. 268. 
133, Vi.c&agll, tani Mot, r@H Mobrf, p. 221. 
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Earijan Problem in Maharashtra,” in Vararrei A. Ehatt, The Harijans of 
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representatives to legislature.’ It is safe to assume, hovever, that 
not all Hindu practices stopped. There vere still Gods in “Maher 
quarters to be thrown out when the conversion finally came in 1956. 
But it is true that no Mahar group attexpted texple entry or introduced 
high caste religious practice into their custons after 1935, and the 
very rapidity of response to the actual conversion tventy years after 
the first announcement meant that a thorough acceptance of the idea 
had been secured in the minds of the Mabars. 

It is possible to read the conversion activity simply as @ 
threat to Hindus which might hopefully frighten them into some sort of 
meaningful action, for an actual conversion would have not only served 
as propaganda against both Hinduism and the vorld-image of Indien 
unity, but also would have cut down on the proportion of Hindu seats, 
vis-a-vis Muslim, Sikh and Christian, in any representative legislative 
body. Ambedkar, hovever, gave no list of specific steps for Hindus 
to take to meet the demands of the Scheduled Castes. In an address 
which was to have been given to the Jat-Pat-Todak Mandal (Destruction 
of Caste Group) in Lahore in 1936 but was cancelled, probably because 
of Ambedkar's conversion emphasis, he listed the cardinal itens in the 
reform of Hinduism that would change it from @ “religion of rules" to 
"religion of principles,” a change required before it could be a “true 
religion.” His list of necessary changes, hovever, betrays a lavyer's 
mind at vork with an abstract problem that bears little relationship to 
actual Hinduism. Among his requirements vere (1) one standard book of 


Hindu religion, (2) no hereditary priesthood, but an examination system 


T5qimes of India, April 27, 1942. (italics mine) 
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open to all, (3) state sanads (permits) required for priests, (4) a 
limit by law on the numbers of priests, (5) state supervision of the 
priest's morals, beliefs and vorship.7© Zen years later, Anbedker 
called for much more practical tests for a reformed Hinduism — inter 
marriage and inter-dining —- but reiterated in a more-in-sorrov-than- 
anger-tone the impossibility of Hinduism's genuine acceptance of the 
Untouchable: 
It is not possible for the Scheduled Castes to merge 
themselves into the Hindu commnity on the basis of a charter of 
common rights, privileges and removai of all social disabilities 


+ssthe question of a merger of the Scheduled Castes into the Hindu 
community is really dependent upon the wishes of the Hindu com 


munity. The Untouchables have alvays wished for it and have tried 
for it, but they have never succeeded in changing the attitude of 
the Hindus who have alvays regarded then as outside the pale of 
Hindu Society... 17 
In the same interview, commenting on a statement by a missionary that 
Untouchables should accept Christianity rather than Islem, Ambedkar 
said that Hinduism did not furnish the sort of spiritual home and 
social communion religion vas intended to furnish; that it was not 
easy to uproot humanity; that the Untouchables vere villing to stay 
where they vere if given political safeguards; and that there was no 
agreement on where to go. 

The chief reasons for the long delay between the conversion 
announcement in 1935 and Ambedker's actual conversion tventy years 
later were that none of the available choices vere suitable both 
intellectually and politically to him, and, more important, that he hed 


opportunities to work for constitutional change, a method more suited 


76g. R. anbedker, Annihilation of Caste, pp. Th-T5. 


Tisai Bheem (Madras,) December 25, 19%k. 
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to his abilities than vorking for a chanre of heart among caste 
Hindus or building a religicus movement among Untouchables. It must 
be noted that he did little organizational work among the Nahars, and 
none among other castes, to prepare for a conversion.7® te invitation 
to meet with the Iravas vas not taken up; the conferences in the dorth 
held in his name proceeded without his presence. The same disinterest 
in building an organization vill be noted in political affairs. 
Ambedkar's interest lay in defining issues, avekening the masses by 
example and oratory, and vorking on the highest level of politics. 
His opportunities of functioning in government from 1937 to 1951 
pushed the issue of conversion to the rear, never out of sight but not 
among his major preoccupations. From 1937 to 1939, he vas an elected 
member of the Bombay Legislative Assembly; from 1942 to 1946 he served 
as lebor member in the Viceroy's Executive council; from 1946 to 1951 
his field of endeavor was the Constituent Assembly and Wehru's first 
cabinet. 

There are signs during these years that his mind still turned 
ca the possibility of conversion, and they point to an interest in the 
religion he seems all along to have felt vas his personal choice - 
Buddhism. In an unpublished forevord to The Buddhe ang His Dhecma, be 
told the story of being given a life of Buddha ty Dade (K. A.) Kelushar 
at a celebration for his kth standard English examination suceess and 
being “greatly impressed and moved by it."’9 Through the years he vas 


Térne Sbaratiya Beudth Yahe athe (budthist fociety of Inftie) 
vas founded by Azbedxar in 1953, but there is little record of ite vork 
before the 1956 conversion. 


T9unpoblished forevor4 to Tue £.2the ant His rseme- 
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in touch with the reformers and scholars who vere sympathetic tovard 


Buddhian such as V. R. Shinde”? 


and A. R. Kulkarni,°! ana vith the 
vork of Dharmanad Kosanbi.°? In 193h he named his nevly built 
home in the Brahman area of Dadar in Bombay Rajgriha after the city 
of Magadha kings in the Buddhist era. His first college, founded in 
1946 in Bombay, was named Siddharth, one of the personal names of the 
Buddha, and his second, established in Aurangabad in 1951, Milind, a 
Greek king whose questions to the Buddhist monk Nagasena are recorded 
in Milinda Punha. Ambedkar also, long before the buddhist conversion, 
began to refer to his "three Gurus:" The Buddha; Mahatma Phule, the 
lion-Brahman reformer and educator of the 19th century; and Kabir, the 
med‘eval northern Indian bhakti poet to whose sect Ambedkar's father 
belonged. 

‘The period of Ambedkar's work as Chairman of the Drafting 
Committee for the Constitution and as Lav Minister in Nehru's first 


80vstnal Ramji Shinde founder the Depressed Class Mission for 
educational work among the Untouchables in 1906. He at one time called 
himself a Buddhist. Principal M. P. Mangudker of Shri Shabu Mandir 
Mahavidyalaya, Poona, reports seeing letters from Ambedkar questioning 
Shinde on Buddhism in the Shinde papers, dating from some time in the 
1920's. 


81,_R. Kulkarni, a Brahman from Nagpur, left his law practice 
in the 1930's to devote his time to a revival of buddhism. Although 
he sav Buddhiem as a part of Hinduism, he stressed its reform espects. 
He had @ number of talks vith Dr. Anbedker and vrote an article in the 
Mahabodhi, Vol. 58, Ho. 10 (Oct. 1950), pp- 338-346, encouraging the 
conversion of Untouchables to Buddhism. Conversation with A. R. 
Kulkarni, October, 1964. 


82phernenand Kosambi vas one of the early Buddhist scholars in 
modern India. Zhagvln Buddha, his Marathi book on Buddhism, vas 
evidently known to Ambedkar, vho took from it the de-mythicized version 
of the Buddha's home-leaving used in The Buddha end His Dhamma. 
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cabinet, 1947 - 1951, when he was most taken up with the affairs of 
nevly independent India, sav several publications and journeys thet 
reflected his interest in Buddhism. The Untouchables, published in 


1948, suggested a theory of the origin of untouchability in the 

facts that Untouchables may have been "Broken Men,” fragments of 
tribes differing from the tribes settling into villages, and also 
Buddhists, retaining their faith (and eating beef) in the midst of 

& rejuvenated Hinduism 83 In the same year, Ambedkar wrote a preface 


for and republished an early 20th century study of Muddhism, Lakshai 


Warasu's The Essence of Buddhion.°* In the Vaisakha (Spring) issue 
of the Maha Bodhi Journal for 1950, Ambedkar vrote on the "Buddha 

and the Puture of His Religion.” After a condemnation of Hinduism as 
@ religion founded neither on morality nor equality, he expressed an 
optimistic view of Buddhism's future in India. “The Hindu masses 
vhen they are enlightened are sure to turn to Buddhism,” he vrote, 
adding that the attitude of Hindus who felt there was something wrong 
with their religion and yet did not denounce it openly would cause 
Hinduism to lapse, and the void wouid be filled with Buddhism. He 


ended by listing three needs: the production of a Buddhist Bible; 


83ambedkar, The Untouchables (fev Delhi: Amrit Book Company, 
1948). The idea that Untouchables or low castes vere former Buddhists 
vas earlier accepted by some members of other castes, chiefly the 
Koliyas of Hajasthan, the Ilavas of Travancore, the Namashudras and 
Doms of Bengal. 


8hp. Lakshmi Nerasu, The Essence of Buddhism (1st. published 
1907, 2nd. edition 1912, republished with a preface by B. R. Amoedkar 
by Thakker, Bombay, 1948). Kerasu vas a associate of Pandit C. 
Tyodhidoss vho began the South India Sakye 
Madras. (Yanuscript on "Fifty Years of Puddhist Activity in South 
India” vd Arcbedker's files, Office of the Administrator General, 
Bombay. 
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the change of the degenerate present-day Sangha to a dedicated body 
of men, concerned vith service and education; and the propagation of 
Puddhiam by the Buddhist countries.°5 There is evidence that he vas 
at vork on the first need, the "Buddhist Bible,” in the same yrar that 
he vrote the articie.66 

The year 1950 also sav the first Buddha Jayanti celebration, 
organized by members of the "Ambedkar School of Thought™ in the grounds 
of the Scheduled Castes Welfare Association in Delhi. The Burmese 
sabassador to India, H. E. Keung Guy, presided, and Anbedkar spoke, 
noting that the Indian state flag and seal had found their symbolism 
in Buddhist culture.°7 shortly after the Jayanti, Ambedkar, his 
vire,©8 ana p. 2. Rajbhoj, the Chambhar vho had earlier condemned the 


855. R. Ambedkar, “The Buddha and the Future of His Keligion,” 
in The Maha Bodhi, Vaishake lumber (April-May), 1950, Vol. 58. 


Setter trom B. R. Ambedkar to Bhikshu Sangarekshita, 1950. 
Bhikshu Sangerakshita, a Buddhist of English birth, consulted vith 
Ambedkar several times between 1950 and 1956, and has contimed to 
make yearly tours among the Buddhists of Maharashtra and Gujarat. 


8Trimes of India, May 3, 1950. In a talk to the third World 
Buddhist Conference in 1954 in Burma, Ambedkar clained that he had 
achieved several things in India for the proragation of Buddhism: 
provision for the study of Pali in the constitution, the inscription of 
@ Buddhist aphorism on the face of Rashtripati Bhavan (the President's 
House) in Delhi, the acceptance of the Ashokan wheel as the symbol of 
Independent India, and the public celebration of Puddba Jayanti as a 
holiday. Keer, Dr. Ambedkar, pp. 478-479, 


S8anbedkar's first vife, Ramabai, an uneducated Patnagiri Mahar 
girl vho had been married to him in 1903, died in 1935. In 1948, 
Ambedkar {11 vith diabetes and in need of someone to look after his 
health and household, married a Sarasvat Rrahnen doctsr, Sharde 
(Savita) Kabir. Her role as Ambedkar's companion ani protector has 
been much criticized by Anbedkar's follovers, but it is clear that she 
aided him in his study of Buddhism. She converted to Buddhisn vith him 
in 1956. Since his death, she has been active in vork perpetuating his 
memory and in care for Tibetan refugees. 
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conversion, acccpted an invitation from the Young Hen's Buddhist 
Association {n Ceylon. They journeyed to Colombo and Kandy to see 
Buddhist ceremonies and rituals and to find out to vhat extent the 
religion of Buddhism “is preserved in its pristine purity, to vhat 
extent the religion of Buddhism is a live thing."©9 He addressed a 
group there on the rise and fall of Euddhism in India, claiming that 
although Buddhism in its material form had disappeared from India, it 
still existed as a spiritual force. At a meeting in tovn hall, he 
appealed to the Urtouchables in Colombo to exbrace Buddhism without 
having a separate organization.” On his return from Ceylon, 

Ambedkar spoke at least tvice ou Buddhism in Bombay. At a meeting 

of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society in July, he denied 
the accusation of opportunism and said that he had been interested in 
Buddhism since childhood. In September, speaking in the Buddhist 
temple at Worli, he declared that he vould devote the rest of his life 


to the revival and spread of Buddhiea.97 


Ambedkar's praises of Buddhism vere often given in the context 


of a criticism of Hinduism, a practice which cast doubt, in the minds 
of many caste Hindus, on the sincerity of his commitment to Puddhism. 


While he vas able to give a talk on parliarentary democracy with 


8%rne Times (Kandy), May 26, 1950. 

Meer, Dr. Ambedkar, pp. 419-420. 

9zimes of India, July 26, 1950. 

92rires of India, October 1, 195%. I have been told by Buddhist 
built the Worli Suddhist templ- in consulta- 


uch used by present-day Euddhists in Eombay. 
A Japanese cuddhist monk is in attendance there. 
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little reference to the caste system or th disabilities of the 
Untouchable, he seemed incapable of speaking of religion vithout 
criticizing the Hinduism into which he had beea born, exhibiting a 
degree of bitterness that might be termed not insincerity but a 
profound disappointment in something that touched his emotions. There 
is @ personal quality about his writing, his trips to Buddhist 
countries, Ceylon in 1950, Burma in 1954, his study of Pali,’? his 
visits to the Buddhist caves of Maharashtra, not found in his earlier 


contacts with Christianity, Sikhism or Islam. 


Conversion to Buddhism 

Although Ambedkar spoke much on Buddhism after 1950, he did not 
attempt to place Buddhism before the village Mahar until 1954. Mahars 
in the small town of Dehu Road, most of them vorkers at the nearby 
ammunition depot, invited Ambedkar to dedicate a temple to Cokhamela 
in their community that year. He responded by saying he would cone 
only if they vould build a Buddhist Vihar. They agreed, and Ambedker 
brought vith him on the inauguration day a Bhikkhu to install a Buddha 
image before a crowd of some 20,000 people. In his speech, he tied 
together the traditions of Buddhiam and of the 1ith century Mahar 


poet-saint Cokhamela by saying that the image of god Vithoba of the 


93a~mbedkar, prevented from taking Sanskrit because of his caste 
in his school days ionally with a pandit in Bombsy and in 
Delhi. In his later yeara, he began a study of Pali. Preliminary vork 
for a Pali dictionary, evidently begun by Ambedkar and his vife, is 
filed vith Antedkar's papers in the offices of the Administrator General 
in Bombay. Pali is offered at Siddharth Colleg of Arts and Sciences, 
and at other institutions in Maharashtra, and several ‘‘aharashtrien 
Buddhists have taken M.A.'s in Pali studies. 
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Pandherpur sect, to vhich Cokhamela belonged, had derived from a 
Buddhist image. lio attempt at conversion vas made, but the Vihar 
stands, much in the shape of a Eindn tenple because the Dehu Road 
Mahars did not know vhat a Buddhist Vihar should look like, as the 
first Buddhist structure in modern Mabarashtra.°* 

‘The actual conversion ¢id not take place until October, 1956. 
After considering holding the ceremony at Sarnath, and then at 
Bombay, Ambedkar decided on Nagpur, informing the leaders there of 
his decision only five veeks before the actual ceremony. Waman 
Godbole, a railroad employee ani head of the Bharatiya Bouddha Jana 
Samiti (Indian Buddhist People's Comnittee) vhich Ambedkar had 
founded a year before, sent out « call for would-be converts to come 
to Nagpur on Dassara Day, dressed in clean, vhite garments. Ambedkar 
made careful arrangements for the oldest Bhikkbu in India, Mahasthaveer 
Chandramani, to come to Nagpur to give him dikshE and corresponded 
with D. Valasinha of the Maha Bodhi Society on the proper steps in a 
conversion ceremony, but he seems not to have invited the two Buddhist 
groups in India most closely tied in with the lover classes, the South 
Indian Buddhist Association of Madras?> and the Koliya Buddhist 


S*pimes of India, Decester 25, 1954, and conversation on 
December 25, 1965, with Deku Road Suddhists. The technical meaning of 
the vord vihtr is a residence for thikkhus, but in Maherashtra it is 


the vord used for a Buddhist place of vorship. 


95ne South India Buddhist Association, an organization of some 
fifty years standing, presented a=te+kar with a welcome address and a 
picture of Buddhe during his Madras tour in 1944. The Hindu (Madras), 
September 26, 1944. &. Shivraj, President of the Republican Party at 
the time of his death in 1966, told ne that his father vas a Buddhist 
in Madras, evidently along with a meber of other Scheduled Castes. 
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Astoctation of Ajmer in Rajasthan. 

The conversion days of October 1s and 15 sav agpur crovded 
vith wiite-cled diksharthis, the majority of then Mahars, but with a 
handful of others, coming for conversion. A large field near the 
Vaccine institute on the outskirts of Jagpur vas the scene of conver- 
sion, and the crowd there on dikehX day approached half a million 
people. Forty-five offices had been set up in the city to register 
those converting, and 60,000 names vere recorded in these, but ell 
available figures give the actual number at the ceremonies at three 
to five likhs. An observer wrote, "It seens Ambedkar has turned 
Negpur into another Pandharpur. Such crowds I have never seen."97 

Anbedkar received conversion at the hands of the eighty-three 
year old Bhikkhu from Burma, and then administered the three refuges 
(tisarana,) the five vows (pagca sila) end tventy-four oaths of his 
own devising to the assembled miltitudes. The tisaraps is a Pali 
chant known throughout the Theravada Buddhist countries: I take 
refuge in the Buddha; I take refuge ir the Dhamma (lav, faith, right 
morality,) I take refuge in the Sangha (the body of monks.) The papca 
sila is also part of classical Buddhism: I vill atterpt not to take 
life, not to steal, not to lie, not to drink, to avoid wrongful sex. 


The tventy-four oaths combine an affirmation of Buddhism and a 


96me Koliya Buddhist Association of Ajzer, Pajasthan, vas 
officially founded in 1952, according to its publication, Right View. 
The Xoliyas claim to be “the Lord Buddha's own Blood-Pelated Republican 
Dynasty of Ancient India." Ambedkar vas invited to preside at their 
Buddha Purniza functions in 1951 and 1955 but seexs not to have been 
uble to participate. 


Ss:agpur Day by Day” in Kagpur Times, October 5, 1957. 
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negation of Einduiss, and were made in Marathi, not Pali: 
Buddhist's Oaths 


1. I will not regard Brahma, Vishmu and Mahesh as 
Gods nor vill I vorship thea. 

2. I will not regard Rama and Krishna as Gods nor 
vill I vorship them. 

3. I will not accept Hindu Dieties like Gauri, 
Ganapati etc. nor vill I vorship then. 

4. I do not believe that God has taken birth or 
incarnation in any form. 

5. I do not believe that Lord Buddha vas the in- 
carnation of Vishnu. I believe this propaganda 
as mischievous and false. 

6. I will never perform any Sharaaddha nor vill 
I offer any Pinda. 

7. I will never act against the tenets of Buddhiss. 

8. I will never get any Samskaar performed by 
Brahmins. 

9. I believe in the principle that all are equal. 

10. I will try to establish equality. 

11. I will follow the Eight Fold Path of Lord 
Buddha. 

12. I will follow all the ten Paramitas of the 
Dhamma. 

13. I will have compassion on all living beings 
and will try to look after them. 

11 not lie. 

ill not comit theft. 

11 not indulge in lust or sexual Transgression. 

17. I will not teke any liquor or drink thet causes 
intoxication. 

18. I will try to mould my life in accordance 
vith the Buddhist preachings, based on 
Enlightenment, Precept and Compassion. 

19. I embrace today the Bauddha Dhamma discarding 
the Hindu Religion vhich is detrimental to the 
emancipation of human beings and which believes 
in inequality and regards human beings other 
than Brahnins as low born. 

20. This is my firm belief that the Bauddha Dhamme 
is the best religion. 

21. I believe that today I am taking nev-birth. 

22. I solernly take oath that from today onvards 
I vill act according to the Bauddha Dhazma.98 


perce Deeksha (Nev Delhi: The Buddhist Society of India, 
n.d.) ‘The oaths are reproduced here as they appear in this pamphlet 
in English. 
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On the day following conversion, Ambedkar spoke, in simple and 
colorful Marathi, to the now converted Buddhists. ‘agpur was chosen 
for conversion, he said, because it was the home of the Nags, a brave 
Buddhist people. He spoke of the Mehars giving up the dragging out of 
cattle and the eating of that meat in earlier days, and the criticism 
of caste Hindus of that improvement. He contrasted the life of a 
virtuous voman living with dignity to the easier life of the prostitute, 
evidently making these points to urge his audience to sacrifice for 
self respect. He quoted his own vords at Yeola, "I will not die in the 
Hindu religion," and added that today he felt as if he had left hell 
(and those nearest him said that he wept as he said this.) He spoke 
of his own hard life and his own achievements, and then, his vords 
» alternately praised Buddhism and criticized 


punctuated by applau: 
Hinduism. The printed version of the two hour speech, which must be 


greatly shortened, is rambling and personal, full of anecdotes of Mahar 
life, Ambedkar's past and the Buddha's teaching. ‘Nevertheless the idea 
that Buddhism is a moral religion, a religion of equality, a religion 
respected by the vorld, comes across. Ambedkar ended by charging the 
Mahars not to bring Buddhism to a low state but to act with honor and 
respect, to observe Buddhism in the best way, thus saving themselves 
and their country.99 

Ambedkar died on December 6, 1956, within tvo months of the 
Nagpur conversion. His cremation ceremony in Bombay was the occasion 
of another conversion, administered to a l&kh of people by Bhikkhu 


99prabuddha Bharat (Yarathi) October 27, 1956. Translated 
with the aid of Rekha Damle. 
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Anand Kausalyayan after the largest funeral procession Bombay had ever 
seen marched through the streets chanting Buddhag Saranag Gacchimi (I 
take refuge in the Buddha.) On December 16, crowds gathered for prayer 
at the DikshE ground in Nagpur, and for conversion rites in Nasik and 
Bombay. Conversion ceremonies vere held across the face of Maharashtra 
in the next tvo months. The total number of declared Buddhists re- 
corded in the 1961 census was 3,250,227 with 2,789,501 of that number 
in Maharashtra, encompassing some eighty percent of the Mabar caste,10 

Of the three needs Ambedkar delineated as necessary for the 
revival of Budchiem in India - a Buddhist Bible, a dedicated body of 
monks, and support from Buddhist countries - Ambedkar fulfilled only 
one. ‘The Buddha and His Dhamma vas published poothumously in 1957 by 
the Peoples Education Society in Bombay. It vas printed as Anbedker 
vrote it, in English. A Hindi version, translated by Bhiksbu Anand 
Kausalyayan, appeared in 1961.1°2 A translation in Marathi has not 
yet been published. The Buddha and His Dhama is based chiefly on 
Pali sources, although some changes and the removal of the miraculous 
and the idea of reincarnation slants the material toward a definition 
of Buddhiem solely as an ethical, rational, and humaniterian reli- 
gion.102 In addition to this guide, Ambedkar left an outline for the 


100Census of India, Paper No. 1 5 1963, 1961 Census - Religion 
(ew Delhi, 1963.) (see maps II and IT. 


20lfnand Kauselyfyan, Bhagvin Buddha Aur Unk& Dharm (Bombay: 
Siddharth Prakashan, 1961) 


l02ambedkar made extensive but selective use of the Fuddhist 
Pali scriptures and the Buddnacarita of Ashvaghosa. A study of Ambed- 
ker's sources and interpretation is found in The Use of Buddhist 
Scriptures in Dr. B. R. Ambedkar's The Puddha and His Dhamma, by Adele 
M. Fiske (M.A. thesis, Columbia University, 1966). 
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conversion rite and for a simple wedding ceremony. His previous 
celebrations of Buddha Jayanti left thet tradition to be used as a 
substitute for Hindu boly days by the new Buddhists. He also had 
introduced Pali and the study of Buddhism into his colleges, and the 
Pali tissrapa and papca sTla became an established pert of any new 
Buddhist ceremony, vith the panca sila also functioning as a brief 
guide to Buddhist morality. 

Highly critical of the contemporary buddhist sangha, Ambedker 
made little effort to create a body of Bhikkhus among the Mahars. The 
leadership of the conversion movement after his death devolved upon 
the political leaders, the only group vith any sort of structure or 
public reputation. His stress on the study of Buddhism, however, has 
produced local leaders, many of them college students or government 
servants, who conduct ceremonies, interpret buddhist beliefs, hold 
meetings, and occasionally conduct pilgrimages or translate Buddhist 
vritings into Marathi. Ambedkar did secure land in Banglore with the 
intention of establishing a Buddhist seminary there,1©3 but these plans 
aid not cone to fruition. The Buddhist Society of India, now headed 
by Ambedkar’s son, Yeshwant Ambedkar, serves as the official organiza- 
tion for the new Buddhists, but it is ineffective on the local level 
except where there is strong leadership in the area itself. 

Ambedkar vas conscious of a need for support from the Asian 
Buddhist countries. After independence, India herself became much 
more avare of the neighboring Suddhist countries, and the all-Indiea 


celebration of the 2500 anniversary of Buddhism in India in i956, the 


103tmes of India, January 12, 1955. 
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sme year as Anbedkar's conversion, vas indicative of this avakened 
interest. Ambedkar visited Burma, Ceylon and Nepal, although at 
Katmandu he vas too 111 to inspect Buddhism in Nepal or to participate 
fully in the fourth Conference of the World Fellovahip of Buddhists. 
Me did give @ lecture, hovever, three veeks before his death, oa 
“Buddhiem and Communism,” stressing Buddhism as a better vay to peace 
and justice than Communism for all of Asia.l° Acbedkar made no firm 
arrangenents for continuing help from the Buddhist countries, hovever. 
Baikkhus from Thailand, Burma, Ceylon, Tibet and Japan do travel among 
nev Buddhist groups in Maharashtra and elsevhere, supplying at least 
an image of Indian Buddhist connection vith a world religion. Their 
effectiveness, hovever, is generally limited by language. A 
consciousness among Maharashtrian Buddhists of identification with 
vorld-vide Buddhism remains, but no institutionalized channel of 
support from other Buddhist countries has been created. 
Slee i Sms nae ataeniaasil 

104me speech, given November 20, 1956, at the fourth conference 


of the World Fellowship of Buddhists at Ketmandu, has been published in 
& pamphlet, Buddha and Kar) Marx (Nagpur: M. D. Panchbhai, 1965). 


CHAPTER V 


POLITICAL DEVELOPME=T, 
1935 - 1956 


Just as the conversion announcement of 1935 marked a nev 
direction in the religious aspect of the Maher movenent, Ambedkar's 
announcement in 1936 that he would found a political party gave 
new impetus to the political movement. The decision of the Mahar 
Conference in 1936 that conversion from Hinduism vas “the only 
renedy for the Mahar community to attain equality end freedoa"! 
called a halt to attempts to claim temple entry and other religious 
rights within Hinduism. But the conversion itself vas delayed for 
twenty years and the energy and organization that had pone into the 
religious struggle wes given to the new opportunities opened up by 
full political representation and the establishment of a political 
party to vork for “equality and freedom” by political means. 

Political activity was, of course, not nev to the Mahars. 
Prom the 1890's on, their political efforts had involved petitioning 
goverment for redress of grievances or nev privileges. In 1921 
a more direct political activity was added to the practice of 
petition. Depressed Class members began to participate in the 


political processes as nominated representatives on legislative 


che Depressed Classes (St. vary’s), p- 107. 
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bodies. The Government of India Act of 1935, hovever, brought into 
lev a nev principle. The Depressed Classes, now called Scheduled 
Castes, vere to ve represented according to their percentage of the 
Population in seats reserved especially for them, rather than by 

a token number of nominees. The increased number of representatives 
and the fact of direct election made possible a broader kind of 
political activity. It also made necessary a new kind of political 
organization, if candidates rep.esentative of the Mahars’ ambitions 
were to be elected to the provincial legislature in the coming 1937 
elections and vere to function unitedly in that legislature. 

The announcement of the new party founded by B. R. Ambedkar, 
the Independent Labour Party, first appeared in the Times of India on 
August 15, 1936, tvo months after the Nahar Conference on conversion. 
The spirit of the two moves is mich the same -- independent, separatist, 
intolerant of patronage, determined to build new structures outside the 
old ways. In only one vay, hovever, vere the conversion announcemest: 
and the response to new political rights intertvined. ‘The hard von 
privilege of reserved seats for Scheduled Castes in legislative bodies 
vas not to be lost through conversion! The assurance of this vas the 
only reference to politics mace by Ambedkar at the Bombay Mahar con— 
ference of 1936: “Neither any fear need be entertained about our 
political privileges [after conversion], since they will follow us 
Wherever ve shall go."* The political platform of the Independent 
Labour Party, announced tvo months later, made no reference at all to 


religion. 


The Depressed Classes (St. Mary's), p. 105. 
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For Ambedkar, the acknovledgnent of the right of the Depressed 
Classes to full scale representation, mate in the Governnent of India 
Act of 1935 and soon to be realized in the election of 1937, was the 
achievenent of a long strucele. He had not only petitioned government 


for this recogaition, he had been bound up personally in most of the 


commissions and committees that considered the !teforms since 1917. 
And ‘nm an even more personal vay, he had confronted Gandhi on the 
question during the Epic Past of 1932, so that the final molding of 
the right of special Depressed Class representation had been in his 
hands. The scheme for Depressed Class representation, vhich involved 
primary elections within the community preceding the general election, 
vas not completely to Ambedkar's likizs, but the securing of Depressed 
Class political rights in a period of fifteen years was such a triumph 
that Ambedker entered the election battle of 1937 full of confidence 
in his political power and the democratic method. 

The party Ambedkar founded at this moment of political confid- 
ence vas the first of three, ail of them based on the principle that 
the special interests of the Untouchubles would be best served by a 
separate organization, an identity distinct from Congress or any 
other established political organization. The model vas that of 
ancther minority community, the Muslims, and the fear of submersion, 
Of losing the recognition of special identity and special needs vas 
very similar to that of the Muslims in areas where Muslims vere o 
minority. The path of the Untouchables, hovever, vas separate from 
that of the Muslims. Except in local and special circumstances, 
the Muslim League and Anbedkar‘s parties went different vays, both in 
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conflict vith Congress, each atterpting to use political means to 
guarantee the rights and privileges of their minority group. 

Although the basis and the chief strength of each of Ambedkar's 
perties vas the Meher caste, none of the three was confined to that 
caste. The first party, the Independent Labour Party, vas intended 
to become a vorkers' political alliance. The second, the Scheduled 
Castes Federation founded in 1942, was an effort to draw together 
Scheduled Castes all over India in a united attempt to win recognition 
as a political minority from the British before the granting of 
independence. The third, the Republican Party, was planned to bring 
the Scheduled Tribes and the other Backward Castes into the Scheduled 
Castes movement to form a large political bloc of all the under 
privileged. In no case did the political party fulfill its aim. Each 


party, hovever, vas successful enough in politicizing the masses, in 


electing a limited number of candidates, in serving as a political 


voice for the Scheduled Cast in using political leverage, and in 


keeping the needs of the Scheduled Castes before the general public, 
0 that the idea of a separatist party has continued to be an article 


of faith among Ambedkar's follovers. 


The Independent _Labour Party 
According to the Times of India announcement, Dr. Ambedkar's 


Original intention was "to organise e party exclusively of the Depressed 


Classes...dut at the desire of his friends from other classes,” he has 


3the friends noted in the newspaper article vere the circle of 
caste Hindu friends, chiefly from the Chandraseniya Kayastha Prabhu 
(C.K.P.) caste, who gathered around Anbedkar at the R. M. Bhatt High 
School during the 1930's. They provided Ambedkar's sounding board for 
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consented to give a general name to the party and has worded the 
Programme in more general terms...The nucleus of the Party vould 
still be the fifteen members of the Depressed Classes [the fifteen 
reserved seats for Scheduled Castes in the Bombay Legislature]. 
But members of the other classes were free to join the Party. Dr. 
Ambedkar added that the Depressed Classes possessed large voting 
strength in constituencies in which no seat vas reserved for them, 
and it would be possible for them to place that voting strength at 
the disposal of any candidate who cared to become a member of the 
party."* 

The nane of the Independent Labour Party reveals both 
Anbedkar’s attachrent to the British system of parliamentary democracy 
and his hope that the party would be more than a Scheduled Caste group. 
The prograz of the new party was socialist in flavor and its aim 
vas "mainly to advance the welfare of the labouring classes.” The 
Party intended to vork within the framework of the new Constitution 
although it recognized that it was "full of defects and falls much 
short of full responsible Government” and although it objected to 
the institution of the second chamber vhich had been established in 
some of the provincial governments. 

According to its platform, the Independent Labour Party 


accepted "the principle of State management and State ownership 


ideas and also the intellectual companionship that the Mahars vere not 
yet capable of civing. D. V. Pradhan, a C.K.P. who had worked with 
Ambedkar in the Municipal Kamgar Union, vas Secretary of the Independent 
Labour Party. 


‘dia, August 15, 1936. The Times news release vas 
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of industry vhenever it may become necessary in the interests of 
the people.” The party announced it would undertake to establish 
Land Mortgage Banks, agriculturist producers’ cooperative and 
marketing societies and to avoid fragmentation of land. Tenants 
under the <hoti and Talukdari land rent systems in Ratnagiri and 
Gujarat would be protected. Industry would be rehabilitated and 
Promoted to drain off the excess population of the land; technical 
education would be stressed. Standard liberal provisions for 
industrial vorkers were guaranteed, and unemployment would be 
relieved by schemes of land settlement and public works. The tax 
system vould be reformed, especially since "the present system of 
taxation is unjust and weighs heavily on the poorer sections of 
the population” but reduction of taxes in toto vas not feasible. 
Legislation regarding money lenders, house rents in cities, beggars, 
and village planning "in order to modernise the outlook of the 
villager and to make him a progressive person” would be undertaken. 
Schemes for free and compulsory primary education, adult education 
and technical education would be brought forward, and university 
education would be reorganized on a regional basis, establishing 
teaching universities to remedy "the curse of examination vhich has 
blasted the intelligence and effort of the student population.” 
In addition to pledging good administration, the Party vould endeavor 
to secure the separation of the judiciary from the executive. It 
would also seek to amend the vatan system in a way suited to modern 
conditions. 


The velfare of the Scheduled Castes occupies little space as 
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@ separate item in the party program. Tyo of the items included 
in tke concern for the general velfare detailed above had long 
been part of the Mahar demands - compulsory primary education and 
reform of the vwatan land system. Added to these verc three para- 
graphs that contain direct references to social matters in terms 
of caste: “The Party will endeavour to remove all obstacles to 
free and full life and to alter, amend or abolish any economic 
system which is unjust to any class or section of the people.” "The 
Party will undertake legislation for the advancement of all necessary 
social reform (i) to prevent social reformers from being outcasted 
ty the orthodox (11) to penalise all forms of organised attempts at 
direct action such as terroism and boycott to prevent individuals 
or classes from exercising the rights and liberties given to them 
by lew.” “The Party vill also endeavour to prevent the administra- 
tion from becoming the monopoly of any single caste or community. 
Consistent with efficiency of administration the Party will endeavour 
to bring about @ feir admixture of all castes and communities in 
the administration of the Presidency.” 

Social matters in the platform vere voried in the broadest 
Possible terms, perhaps in an effort to attract any liberal who 
vas not committed to Congress. ‘lo intention of endeavoring to 
legislate against untouchability was announced. There vas, 
Probably because of the religious conversion, nothing about 
temple entry. Guaranteed places for Scheduled Castes in police 
and administration vere not mentioned. Nor vas there any pledge 


concerning prohibition, which evidently by this time vas felt to 
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be a matter of internal reform. 

The platform of the Independent Labour Party shovs, more 
clearly than any other doc:ment, Ambedkar's realization that the needs 
of the Depressed Classes vere in the economic as vell as the social 
and religious fields. The changing of the vatan system from baluta 
(gifts in kind) for the village servant to cash payments for specific 
services rendered had been a long-standing demand of the Ambedkar 
leadership group. The vatan system was unacceptable psychologically, 
decause it defined the Mahar as inferior, but also economically, 
because it held the Mahar to an unprofitable position in the village 
and discouraged his movement to industry and urban centers. But 
reformation of the watan system alone would have little effect on the 
economic situation of the village Mahar vhose basic support vas vages 
earned as agricultural laborer. Banks and cooperatives, land 
settlement and public vorks for those vho stayed on the land, new 
industrial opportunities and technical training for those pushed or 
pulled from the village, were additional planks designed to deal with 
the lover class, non-land-owning agricultural vorker. The progrem 
vas ambitious but not as radical as Ambedkar's later endorsement of 
Rationalization of the land and separate settlements for the Scheduled 
Castes. 

‘The Independent Party put up candidates for fourteen of the 
fifteen seats reserved in the Bombay Legislature for Scheculed 
Castes. At least four caste Hindus ran on the Party's ticket for 
general seats, and perhaps ten more vere given support at various 


times during the campaign in Ambedkar's nevspaper, Janata. The Party 
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von eleven reserved seats.> Congress captured four: tvo in the 
Gujarat area of Bombay province, one in Bombay “orth and Sub- 

District, and one in Kolaba District, the area where the 1927 Mahad 
satyagraha had teken place. The general seat in Kolaba area, 
contested by Surendranath G. Tipnis, of Mehad, one of the originators 
of the satyagraha, was also lost. Three caste Hindus vere returned on 
the Independent Labour Party ticket, a Sarasvat Brahman from South 
Ratnagiri, and C.K.P.'s (Prabhus or Keyasths) from East Poona end 
Torth Ratnagiri, The election records shov that only in tvo districts, 
North Satara and North Bijapur, vere Scheduled Caste primary elections 
held, and that in most constituencies, far fever people voted for the 
reserved seat candidate than for the general seat.© 

The Independent Labour Party's chief campaign vas in Bombay 


Stnere is some confusion about the actual winning Independent 
Labour Party members since the Return Showing the Results of Elections 


in India, presented by the Secretary of State Tor India to Parliament 
(lew Delhi: Government of India, 1937) lists party but not name of 


candidates, and Anbedkar himself in What Congress and Gandhi Have Done 
to the Untouchables gives two varying figures. The Return shovs ten 
Independent Labour Party candidates for reserved seats returned. I 
have added one to this number because K. S. Savant, vho stood for the 
North Satara reserved seat on the I.L.P. ticket is listed as a member 
of the Assembly, although the seat is shown in the Return as 


"Independent .” 


owing the Results of Elections in India (1937), 
pp. 28-33. Since St ies oi vere plural member, one general 
teat, one for a Scheduled Caste candidate, it would seem that many 
Hindus voted for only the general seat. 

Scheduled Caste voting lists had been increased ty lovering 
qualifications. Any Scheduled Caste member vho vas literate or vho had 
in the previous year performed the duties of an inferior village office 
vas qualified for the electoral roll. See Government of India Pill. 
Instruments of Instructi to the Governor General and Covernors. 

Gad. Leos. (London: H.M.S.0., 1935), p- 259- 
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Province, although shortly before the election recognition vas 
Given in Jenat& that allied candidates vere standing for election 
im Central Provinces and Berar. In this area, Congress contested 
nine out of the nineteen reserved seats and won five. The 
Independent Labour Party von four.? 

Although at least tvo Independent Labour Party ticket holders 
for the reserved seats vere not Mahars (one vas a Gujarati Scheduled 
Caste, one a Mang), the great majority of those elected vere from 
the Mahar caste. Candidates such as R. R. Bhole (Poona) and D. G. 
Jadhav (Kandesh) represented the new college-trained generation 
of Mahars. Others such as B. K. Gaikvad (Nasik) and P. J. Koham 
(Ahmednagar) vere le: 
known for their educational and social work within the caste. 


well educated but English-speaking men 


There vas no Chambher selected as a candidate, an omission that both 
marked their lack of participation in previous Ambedkar activities and 
solidified their position as supporters of Congress in future political 
affairs. $.n.Shivtarker, Secretary of Ambedkar's Bahishkrit Hirikerini 
Sabha until the mid-thirties and a Chambhar, reports that Ambedkar 
refused to select candidates from the Chambhar caste because of their 
Bon-participation in the movement, and that he himself resigned from 
the Sabha over this issue. The candidate opposing Ambedkar from Bombay 


(Byeulle and Parel constituency) in the election vas the vell-knovn 


Timaian Annual Register, 1937, Vol. II, p. 168(n). In the 
official Feturn the Ambedkarites are shovn as vinning three seats: 
‘agpur-Kemti, Chanda-Brahmapuri, and Yeotmal-Dharvha. In both 
documents, the terms "Ambedkar's Party” or "Ambedkarites” are 
wed rather than Independent Labour Party. 
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Chambhar cricket player and Congress supporter, P. Balu.® 


Apbedkar's 
victory over him may have sustained the Mahars" conviction that they 
vould prevail without actively soliciting Chambhar support. A 
Chambhar, P. NW. Rajbho), was later to be Secretary of Anbedkar’s 
second political party, but as @ group the Chanbhers fron this time 
on vere committed to Congress. 

The distribution of tickets also alienated some hopeful 
Mahars. This seems to be the point at which Shivram Janba Kamble, 
the veteran Poona leader, left Ambedkar's camp. Several able Mahars 
in the Nasik area, led by Mr. Rankambe, also disassociated thenselves 
from Ambedkar's party at this time but were unable to form a viable 
separate political group. 

‘The Independent Labour Party took its place in the Bombay 
Provincial Assembly in 1937 along with Congress, the Hon-Brahnin 
Party, the Democratic Svaraj Party, the Varnashram Party, the Khoti 
Sabha, the Muslim League and various independents. It was second only 
to the Muslim League in numbers among opposition parties. The Indian 


Sational Congress had won 85 of the 175 seats, and formed the ministry 


vith B. G. Kher as chief minister. Although B. G. Kher had taken pert 
in the Nasik Satyagraha, there was little cooperation in the Assembly 


betveen Congress and the Independent Labour Party. Using his experience 


Sambedkar had written the minpatra (v2lcone address, or 
literally, letter of respect) for Balu Babaji Palvankar, known as P. 
Balu, upon his return from a cricket tour in England nearly tventy 
year: varlier, and had had some part in P. Palu's selection as a 
Depressed Class nominee on the Bombay Municipal Corporation in the 
early 1920's, but Falu supported Gandhi and Joint electorates during 
the Round Table Conference, and stood for election on the Congress 
ticket in 1937. 
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in the Bombay Legislative Assembly in later years to make a point 
about the necessity in a true democracy for the majority not to 
tyrannize over the minority, Dr. Ambedkar said, "When I vas a menber 
of the Bombay Legislative Assembly, there were a fev of our friends, 
Mr, Morarji, Mr. Munshi and Mr. Kher and others vho vere in office. 
They never allowed a single motion of adjournment to be discussed. 
Either our friend Mr. Mavlankar vho was then the speaker helped 
them by ruling it out or as he admitted, the Minister objected to 
i."9 

During its short vorking lifetime, from 1937 to 1939, when 
the Congress ministries resigned, the Independent Labour Party 
functioned with vigor but little effect in the Congress-dominated 
Bombay Legislature. Ambedkar protested the minimum salary proposed 
for ministers, vhich he felt was impractical idealism. He also 
rose to protest the Budget in February, 1938, calling it a retrograde 
budget, providing for the rich and not for the poor, a budget in 
which certain items called for a Blank Check from the Legislature 
since they concerned matters (education, voluntary police force, 
village panchayats, labour amenities) not discussed in the House.2° 
Independent Labour Party members also protested the Wardha Scheme 
of Education, the increased povers of the city police in matters 


9pr. Ambedkar on Parliamentary Democracy (Poona: Poona 
District Lav Library Address, 1952), p- 11- 


1gcnbay Legislative Assembly Debates, Vol. III, Part I, 
February-March, 1938, pp- 168-179. 
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other then ricts, and the use of the vord Harijan in a Local 
Boards Act. The education of Scheduled Caste stucents, the 
problems of Scheduled Caste teachers, the lack of adequate vater 
supplies for Untouchables ( R. R. Bhole suggested the entire budget 
of ten lakhs for vater supply be spent for Scheduled Castes vater 
Frovisions)!! ana the need to abolish the vatan system were matters 
related directly to the Scheduled Castes that vere raised at various 
times. The Independent Labour Party menber from Ratnagiri, G. V. 
Parulekar, a caste Hindu, vas one of the most vocal menbers of the 
Party on the floor of the house, particularly in criticising the 
Government's agricultural and labor policies.1* ‘the Harijan Temple 
Entry Bill sponsored by Congress passed evidently without comment 
by Independent Labour Party members, although Orthodox Hindus 
protested outside the Council House.}3 

Protests in the Legisleture vere combined vith extra 
parliamentary activity in the case of tvo bills, and the support given 
in the streets may be taken to indicate general Mahar approval of the 
Party's actions. There vas a march of peasants in Bombay city in 1938 
to protest against khotT, a revenue-farming system in Ratnagir! and 


WIpaian Annual Register, 1937, Vol. II, p. 183. 


12g. v. Parulekar later became a Communist, and seens to have 
deen associated with Ambedkar only during the 1937-1939 Legislative 
Assembly period. 


13tnaian Annual Register, 193%, Vol. I, p. 143. G. S. Gupte 
in “Legislation for the Improvement of the Lot of ‘Depressed Classes’ 
or 'Harijana’ in Social Reform Annual (Bombay Presidency Social Reform 
Association, 1539), reviews teaple entry legislation and discusses the 
1938 Bombay Harijan Temple Worship £ill as a rather timid piece of 
“enabling” legislature. 
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Kolaba vhich Ambedkar vorked to abolish, and evidently not only Mehars 
but the chief sufferers under the systen, the tenant Kunbis, folloved 
Aubedkar's leadership in this, The Khoti Abolition Bill sponsored by 
Ambedkar hovever vas opposed by Congress on the grounds that the 
Revenue Minister had promised to introduce legislation in the matter.!" 
Aone day strike vas held November 7, 1938, to protest the Industrial 
Disputes Bill, which Ambedkar called "a bed, bloody and a brutal bill,” 
and "the Workers’ Civil Liberties Suspension Act."2 Although the 
strike, in vhich Communists joined, vas considered by the Party to be 
a success, the Industrial Disputes Bill vas passed by the legislature. 

While the Independent Labour Party did not confine its 
legislative efforts to matters concerning Untouchables, it failed 
to secure a base among caste Hindu vorkers. The Depressed Class 
origin of the party vorked against this, as did the strength of 
Congress and its identification vith the Independence Movement. 
A talk given hy Anbedkar to Depressed Class railroad workers in 
1938 illustrates his dilemma. He was against capitalism, and for 
effective organization of the workers, but he vas also sgainst 
"brahmanism,” and this justified a separate union for Untouchable 
vorkers within the labor union movement. While Ambedkar did not 
stteapt to form a union at that time, he did stress the need of 


Untouchables to give support to the Independent Labour Party in 


Mtnaien Annual Register, i937, Vol. IT, p. 168. The Khoti 
Abolition Act was finally passed in 1949. See Govindlal D. Patel, 
Agrarian Reforma in Bombay (Bombay: G. D. Patel, 1950), pp. 100-1k2. 


1see debate in Bombay Legislative fssenbly Debates, vol. IV, 
1938, pp. 1330-1359. ats 
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preference to any other political organization. The same sort of 
commitment was demanded of any vho supported the Independent Labour 
Party, not only acceptance of its socialist principles but vhole- 
hearted support for the social and political demands of the Untouch- 
ables themselves. Fev but Untouchables, caste Hindu reformers 
dissatisfied vith the policies of Congress, and perhaps an opportunist 
or tvo who could secure a seat in the legislature in this vay and no 
other, were interested in making such a commitment. 


The resignation of Congress from the provincial ministri 


protest against the Government's declaration of var vithout consulta- 
tion with Indians, brought an end to political activity. Ambedkar 
celebrated the end of Congress Rule by sppearing vith M. A. Jinnah at 
@ function held in a Muslim locality in Bombay on December 22, 1939. 
The "Day of Deliverance” vas hailed by Ambedkar, according to reports, 
in flawless Urdu. But vhile Jinnah vent on to secure the hold of the 
Muslim League on the Muslim peoples of the sub-continent during the 
period of Congress protest and ite subsequent inactivity after the 
192 arrests, Ambedkar let mass politics lapse during the early var 
period. He continued to address large groups of Mahars and other 
Scheduled Castes. A Conference on Watan vhich included ! > Mangs 
and Vethies met at Haregeon, near Ahmadnagar in December, 1939, craving 


20,000 attenders.!’ In March, 1940, 10,000 people met at !tahad to 


16g. R. Ambedkar, Presidential Address to G.I.P. Fly. Depressed 
Class Workmen's Conference, Manmad, dist. sasik, 12th and 13th February, 
1938 (privately printed.) 


lTkeer, Dr. Ambedkar, p- 326. 
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celebrat: th: anniversary of the Maha Satyagraha as "Independence 
pey."18 5x- ance kar's genius vas in attracting the masses and in 
dealing + :<u “overnment officials at a high level, not in constructing 
@ organization vhich vould hold together a large group of people for 
practical political reasons rather than out of an emotional sense of 
identity. Ambedkar’s ability to attract = large mass folloving among 
the Mahars probably is the reason for fugh Tinker's statement that 
Dr. Ambedkar “may be seen as a prototype of proletarian politics of 
the future."29 Ambedkar, hovever, vas not equipped vith the necessary 
temperament to build the kind of organization this statement implies. 
Ris biographer, Dhananjay Keer, has captured his method of leadership: 
“ambedkar did not try to organize his political party on modern 
lines. He had no taste for individual organization. There vere 
Ro regular annual conferences or general meetings of the organize- 
tions vith vhich he was connected. Where and vhen he sat vas the 
venue of conference and the time for decision...When he vanted his 
people to assenble under his banner, he simply gave them a clarion 
call and the organization sprang up like the crop in the rainy 


Season, In the summer there vould be nothing in the field, 
banner resting in his study corner and the people at home.” 


Scheduled Castes Federation 
Ambedkar made one attempt during the War years to build an 


organization, but it was on the old pattern of issuing a clarion call, 


not a careful structuring of the many dissident Scheduled Castes 


Wpines of India, March 21, 1980. 


9:ugh Tinker, India and Pakisten, A Political Analysis (Kew 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1962), p- 201. 


20keer, Dr. Ambedkar, p. S77. 
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groups, such as the Ad-Dharmas in the Korth, into a political unit. 
In July of 1982, an All-India Depressed Classes Conference, evidently 
the first since its meeting in 1930, vas held at Nagpur. The meetings 
were attended, according to one report, ty 70,000 people, with rep- 
resentatives from Bengal, Bombay, Punjab, the Central Provinces and 
Berar, and the United Provinces. Reo Bahadur ii. Shivra) from Medras 
vas in the presidential chair. Mahars, hovever, undoubtedly 
predominated. The meeting had been called to provide tangible backing 
for Ambedkar's views on the Cripps Mission, and its first resolution 
condemned the proposals of His Majesty's Government regarding 
constitutional change, as brought to India by Sir Stafford Cripps, 
as a betrayal of the interests of the Scheduled Castes and a breach 
of the assurances given them that a constitution vould not be imposed 
upon them without their consent. Further resolutions re-stated the 
denands that had been part of the Scheduled Caste political activity 
in some form since the earliest days of the movement: sums for primary 
and advanced education for the Scheduled Castes, representation in the 
public services and all legislative bodies, and separate electorates. 

The tvo final resolutions of this 1942 conference vere of @ 
nev kind. "After long and mature deliberation,” the conference came 


"to the conclusion that a radical change must be made in the village 


2lrne 1931 Census reports that 400,000 people in Punjab returned 
themselves as Ad-Dharm, with concentrations in Juliundur and Hoshiarpur 
Districts. While not all Ad-Dharmas vere Scheduled Caste, all belonged 
to some depressed group. Khan Ahmad Hasan rhan, Census of India, 1931, 
Volume XVII, Punjab, Part I, Report (Lahore: Government of India, 1933) 
Pp. 295, 310. nile Anbedkar does have a number of follovers in 
Jullundur, there is no evidence that he attempted to organize this 
group, or the equally restive Jatavs in Agra, as structural pert of 
his political movenent. 
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system, now prevalent in India and vhich is the parent of all the ills 
from vhich the Scheduled Castes are suffering for many centuries at 
the hands of the Hindus.” The resolution continued to ask for a 
constitutional provision for transfer of Scheduled Castes to separate 
Scheduled Caste villages, "avay from and independent of Hindu 
villages.” The final resolution established a political party 
for the purpose of carrying on the political movement of the 
Scheduled Castes, to be called the Scheduled Castes Federation.?? 

Tt 1s difficult to say hov mich the separate village resolution 
reflected the mind of the village Mahar, how much it indicated a 
further step in Ambedkar's search for an economic resolution of 
the problems of the Untouchables, or how much it vas simply an 
attempt to establish the desperate seriousness of Scheduled Caste 
political demands, Ambedkar as early as 1926 had suggested at a 
meeting in Jejuri (southern Poona District) that Untouchables seek 
land for colonization,?? and at a conference in 1929 in Ratnagiri 
@istrict he had said he vould try to secure land for cultivation 
in Sind and in Indore State for Untouchables." The folloving 
year, a recommendation of the Starte Committee, of vhich Anbedkar 
vas a member, stated: "We also consider it possible that some of 
the Depressed Classes vould teke up land in Sind if a suitable 


scheme could be worked out by the Barrage Revenue authorities in 


22, a 
Report of Depressed Class Conferences (Tagpur: G. T. 
Meshram, 1912} 


23keer, Dr. Ambedkar, p. 63. 


2hkeer, Dr. Ambedkar, p. 127. 
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consultation vith the Backvard Classes officer."*> The donation 
of land and nev village sites had been part of the Nadres Governnent 
program to aid the Depressed Classes”© and separate settlenents 
in the Malabar area had been undertaken on behalf of the lover 
castes.27 In the North, the impulse for separation from caste Hindus 
cane from the Untouchables thenselves. Writing in the late 1930's, 
Sir Edvard Blunt reported, "The Untouchables, for obvious reasons, 


are incessantly petitioning the State for 1: to establish a hamlet 


28 


of their ovn at a distance."© But provincial governments outside the 
South did not intervene in settlement patterns. 

The idea of separate villages or new colonies propounded by 
the Scheduled Castes Federation met vith little response, hovever, 
from British officials, and the resolution of the 1942 liegpur confer- 


ence served chiefly to underwrite the increasingly vocal Mahar demands 


for separate electorates. The Muslim League's demand for Pakistan, 


first made in 1940, occupied the attention of both Congress and the 


25Rey of the Depressed Classes and Aboriginal Tribes 
Committee (Starte Committee), p. 42. 


26py 1937-38, the Madras Government had assigned 417,794 acres 
of land to the Depressed Classes. Madras Administration 1937-38 
(Madres: 1939), p. lhl. Sonn 


2Tcochin State by 1933 had established 41 colonies of 1640 
Depressed Class families on nev land. Census of India,1031,Vol. XXI, 
Cochin, (Ernakulam: Cochin Government Press, 1933), p. 293. See also 
Census of India, 1931, Vol. XXVIII, Travancore, Part I, Report, p- 433-6. 


28pavara Blunt, Socii 
1939), p- 81. Blunt also not 
ovn ranks so marked in the Mahar movement: “It is vorth remembering 
that, as more than one of their leaders has made plain, they do not 
wish to be raised by others, but to raise themselves." Page 68. 
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British, and the early Cripps proposals seemed to overlook the 
problems of the Scheduled Castes in the anxiety of healing the Hindu- 
Muslim rift and carrying on vith the var. H. R. Jayakar, a Bombay 
Liberal, had written to his fellow moderate, Tej Bahadur Sepru, over & 
year before the Nagpur Conference: “The Depressed Classes, under 
Anbedkar's guidance, are becoming more conscious of their separateness 
and not of their unity vith Hinduism and perhaps in a short time a cry 
vili go up for Mahar-stan."29 

‘The new political party formed by the Nagpur conference carried 
in ite name, the All-India Scheduled Castes Federation, « claim to 
separation from both Congress and caste Hindus. Its chief function 
vas to demand separate electorates for Scheduled Castes, returning 
to the position most politically-conscious Untouchable leaders had 
held in the years before the Poona Pact of 1932. As the time of 
independence came nearer, Scheduled Castes agein tried to secure 
recognition of their special political needs from the British. 
Even M. C. Rajah, Asbedkar's opponent among the Depressed Class 
leaders during the Poona Pact days, joined Ambedkar in « demand 
for separate electorates, although he did not join in the formation 
of the Scheduled Castes Federation.°> 

‘The 1942 All India Depressed Class conference not only created 
a new political party, but served as an opportunity for the Scheduled 
Castes to look at the progress they had made. Ambedkar congratulated 


29sayakar to Sapru, April 7, 1941. Letter # J 65 im the Sapru 
Collection, National Library, Calcutta. 


3keer, Dr. Ambedkar, p. 340. 


his audience in Nagpur on the political avareness they nov possessed, 
contrasting it with the apathy he had seen at the beginning of his 
public campsigns tventy years before. He nozed that good progress 
had been made in education, and that entry into the police and 
the army had been secured, and added, "The greatest progress that 
ve bave made is to be found smong our vomen folk. Here you see in 
this conference these 20 to 25 thousand vonen present. See their 
areas, observe their manners, mark their speech. Can any one 
say that they are Untouchable vonent"3+ 

Although the nev party vas organized in 1942, Ambedkar did 
littie ‘» prepare for the elections of 1946. The period betveen the 
end of his service in the provincial legislature in late 1939 and the 
election of 1946 vas filled not with political activity, but with 
vriting; with attempts to secure political benefits, particularly 
separate electorates, at the highest level of government; and with 
the kind of government service that drev out all his qualities of 
statesmanship and only incidentally vas of benefit to the Depressed 


Clasces. 


In 1940, Ambedkar published Thoughts on Pakistan oe a defense 


of the idea of a separate Muslim nation on the grounds thet Muslims 
in India, despite their similarities to their Hindu neighbors in 
each province, vere emotionally a nation, and on the grounds that 


such a dissident faction had better be excluded from independent 


1942, pp. 28-29. 


3lReport of Depressed Class Conferen 


32B, R. Ambedkar, Thoughts on Pakistan (Bombay: Thacker and 
Co., 1940). A second edition vas published as Pakistan or The Partition 
of India in 1945 and a third in 1946. 
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India, lest it prove a divisive factor in the new democracy. The 
book reveals an understanding of the Muslim demand for Pakistan 
vhich indicates that Untouchables and Muslims shared a sense of 
separateness, cf isolation, of their rights being ignored by the 
Hindu mJority. It also exhibits a critical attitude vhich makes 
the reader doubt that Ambedkar ever seriously considered converting 
to Ielem.33 

In July, 1941, Ambedkar became a member of the National 
Defense Council, and in June, 1942, he was appointed to the Viceroy's 
Executive Council as Menber for Labour, the first Untouchable to 
hold such high post. His acceptance took him to Delhi, vhere he 
from then on maintained a home until his death. Although he 
returned to Bombay province for occasional meetings, and made a 
tour of Calcutta, Hyderabed and Madras in 19h4 during vhich various 
Depressed Class groups presented him vith addresses, it is clear 
that his chief energies vent into governmental matters. While 
he guarded himself against giving specific favors to Scheduled 
Caste people, he tried to secure measures that vould aid that group 
permanently. A letter to B. K. Gaikwad expresses his position: 


There are things vhich I can do, there are things vhich I 
can't do and there are things vhich I won't do. You know my 


33, speech given on the birth anniversary of Mahadeo Govind 
Ranade in Poona on January 19, 1943, contrasts Renade's statesmanship 
and liberalism with Gandhi's and Jinnah’s “colossal egotism,” and 
adds to the doubt that Arbedkar could ever have vorked happily vithin 
the Muslim political moverent. B. R. Ambedkar, Ransde, Gandhi and 
Jinnah (Bombay: Thacker, 1943. Peprinted by Bheem Patrika Publice- 
tions, Jullundar City, Panjab, 1945.) 
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nature, how hard it is...I am responsible for creating 
opportunities for our boys. But I don't think it is necessary 
oF objigetory on you or me to take up the cause of any particular 
doy. 
One of the things vhich he felt he could do vas give effect to 


the fifty year old demand of the Depressed Classes for re-admittance 


into the army. Sanction was given for ‘shar battalions while he vas 
on the National Defence Council, and after he became a member of the 
Executive Council, permanent arrangements vere made for the present 
Mahar regiment.>> In November, 1943, before an audience of jJev Delhi 
Scheduled Caste people, he listed the things he had been able to do 
for them: 8 1/3 per cent reserved appointments in Government posts, 


reserved seats for technical education of Depressed Class students in 


3Myetter to B. K. Gaikwad, July 2h, 193, New Dethi. Another 
letter, dated August 9, 1942, New Delhi, indicates that Ambedkar did 
Seek to involve those vho nad been vorking vith him in high level 
conferences: "I am determined to help our people in every way I can 
during the tenure of my office. I have already given a start by 
inviting Donde [a C.K.P. educator and lebor leader) and Bhole [@ Mahar 
lavyer and Independent Labour Party member of the Bombay legislature, 
1937-39] as delegates to the Labour Conference vhich vas recently held 
in New Delhi under my chairmanship. Such a thing has never happened 
vefore.” (Both letters are in the possession of B. K. (Dadasahed) 
Gaikvad. ) 


35, report to the U.S. 
Wavell requested Ambedkar's assistance in recruiting three battalions 
from the Depressed Classes. Ambedkar agreed, vith tvo provisions: 
the battalions vere not to be disbanded after the war; there vere to be 
No caste Hindu officers. The Depressed Classes of India, U.S. Office 
of Strategic Services,(Washington, D.C.: Research and Analysis Branch 
Report 911, May 27, 1943), p. 21. 

The training company vhich formed the nucleus of the present 
Mahar Machine Gun Regiment was formed on Octover 1, 1942, at Kampti. 
The 1st Battalion Mahar Regiment, hovever, vas raised on October 1, 
1941 at Belgaum, the second on June 1, 1942, at Kampti and the third 
on Hovember 1, 1912, at Nowshera. These Battalions, vhich vere not 
limited to Mahars, did not go to the fighting areas. 
hovever, in guard duties during the evacuation of ™ 
Pakistan and in the Jummu-Kashnir fighting later. 
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London, one more seat in the Central Assembly, and the creation of a 
reserved seat in the Council of states.2© 
Toward the end of his period of service in the Executive 
Council as Labour Member, Ambedkar published one of his major 
polemics against Congress, What Congress and Gandhi Have Done to the 


Untouchab). 


In detail and passion he vrote of the vrongs suffered 
by Untouchables and of the “hypocritical” behavior of Congress and 
Gandhi in giving verbal sympathy vhile blocking any constructuve 
change. But so concerned was he vith vriting the book and vith 
governmental affairs that he neglected the preparation of his 
political party for the 1946 elections. A letter to B. K. Gaikvad in 
January, 1946, shortly before the elections indicates that he "cannot 
say vho should be put up for vhat constituency. I leave that to 
you."37 

‘The 1946 elections for the provincial legislatures sav the 
Scheduled Castes Federation defeated in its first election. The 
impressive success of the Independent Labour Party in 1937 was not 
duplicated as general electorates generally returned Congress or 
Independent candidates for the reserved seats. fo Scheduled Caste 
Federation candidates vere returned in Bombay, and only one each to 


the Bengal and Central Province Legislatures. In materials prepared 


Breer, Dr. Ambedkar, pp. 359-360. See Lelah Dushkin, "Special 
‘Treatment Policy,” in The Economic Weekly, Vol. XIII, Nos. 43-46, 
pp. 1665-1668, 1695-1705, 1729-1138, fore fuli discussion of govern- 
ment benefits to backvard classes. 


Thetter to B. K. Gaikwad, January 29, 1946, from Nev Delhi. 
An earlier letter is even mcre telling. Ambedkar vrote Gaikvad oa 
December 12, 19h: "I am not going to be very long in politics. I 
vant to get out of it and devote myself to something more congenial.” 
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by Ambedkar for the Cabinet Mission vhich came to India in May of 
1946, figures are shown which indicate that in the primary elections, 
in vhich Scheduled Castes alone voted, the Federation received more 
votes than the Congress in Madras, Bombay and the Central Provinces,” 
areas in vhich Ambedkar vas vell know. Another document produced for 
the Cabinet Mission charges that terrorism and intimidation as vell as 
open hostility on the part of returning and polling officials vere 
reasons for the election failure.2? But Sir Staffora Cripps felt that 


it was not possible, "even had we decided to do so, to arrange for Dr. 


Ambedkar's organization to have any special right of election in the 
Constituent Assembly. It had failed in the elections and ve could not 
artificially restore its position.""? 

Failing in hie pleas to the British Government and in the 
elections, Ambedkar resorted to extra-parliamentary action to press 
the demand for recognition of the Scheduled Castes as a separate 
element in Indian poiitical life. The Scheduled Castes Federation 
conducted large-scale satySgrahas for separate electorates before 
the state legislatures at Poona, Nagpur, Lucknow and Kanpur from 
July to October 1946. Little publicity was given these demonstre- 


tions, but they are remembered in U.P. and Maharastra as great 


38, copy of his chart is in C. B. Khairmoday's collection of 
Aubedkar materials in the Boabay University Library. 


39m, R. Ambedkar, The Cabinet Mission and the Untouchables 
(Bombay: privately printed, n.d.) Ambedker's press was burned in the 
spring of 1946, and there seems to have been open warfare in some 
localities of Bombay and agpur between Untouchables and caste Hindus. 


“Oanil Chandra Banerjee and Dakshina Rajan Bose, The Cabinet 
Mission in India (Calcutta: A. Mukherjee, 1946), p. 108. 
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occasions, vhich masses of people entered into as devotees to the 
cause of separate electorates and other demands for political rights.) 

Aubedkar vas deprived of his place on the Executive Council 

when the Interim Ministry, with Jagjivan Ren" as the Scheduled 
Caste minister, vas formed in August 1946, and his protests thet 
one Scheduled Caste minister vas not enough for the Scheduled 
Castes vere undercut vhen Jogendranath Mandal of Bengal, a Scheduled 
Castes Federation member, vas selected ty the Muslim League as & 
Minister in October of that year. Aubedkar, hovever, through the 
influence of Mandal vith the Muslim League in Bengal, vas appointed 
to the Constituent Assembly from Bengal"? and after partition ves 


“loven Lynch, in his study of the Chemars of Agra, The Politics 
Social Structure and Social Change ina City of 
> Columbia University, 1966), notes that the Agra 
(Chamars) participated in the Satyagraha at Lucknov. A "fairly 
reliable recorder of the movement" told him that 3023 persons vere in 
prison as satygrahis, but Dr. Lynch notes that a leading English 
language Newspaper of Lucknow, the National Herald, gave little 
publicity to the event. (p. 126). T noted the same paucity of publicity 
during the days of the Republican Party satysyraha in 1964-65, except 
for short notices on the numbers arrested from day to day. 


‘2Jagjiven Ram, a Chamar from Bihar, began his political career 
in the early 1930's and although he vas somevhat critical of an oc- 
casional remark by Gandhi about Untouchables (and also objected to the 
name Harijan), he has been a staunch supporter of Congress. He has 
served several times as a Cabinet Minister in Independent India, and 
recently displayed enough political pover to be taken into the Cabinet 
formed after the recent General Elections of 1967. Gifted with practi- 
cal political skill, his career offers an interesting comparison and 
contrast to Ambedkar's, and a study of the accomplishments of Ambedkar 
outside Congress and Ram vithin vould be worthvhile. For Jagjivan 
Ram's biography, see HN. V. Sharma's essay in The Wor! Man (Patna: 
Jagjivan Rem Abhinandan Granth Committee, ca. 195T)- 


\3tnterview with Jogendranath Mandal, January, 1964. Since 
Mandal vorked closely with the Muslim League, there seems to be no 
Feason to doubt that Ambedkar's election vas secured in this vay. 
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taken up, evidently as a gesture of good vill, by the Bombay Congress 
as a menver of the Constituent Assembly. In August, 1947, Ambedkar 
was named Lav Minister in the first Cabinet of Independent India, and 
that vith his duties as Chairman of the Drafting Committee for the 
Constitution gave him a new field of endeavor. From 1947 to 1951 he 
again functioned at the top level of government, never forgetting 

his status as an Untouchable but assuming the role of statesman vhich 
Seemed to come as easily to him as his role as champion of the 
depressed.** 

The proposed "Constitution of the United States of India” 
vhich Ambedkar published in States and Minorities in March 1947, before 
his appointment, is a very different document from the actual draft 
Constitution he defended before the Constituent Assembly in ilovenber 
1948. Gone is the provision for agriculture as a state industry, 
vhich Ambedkar regarded as the only solution to the problems of the 
Scheduled Castes, the great majority of vhom vere agricultural 


iavorers."5 Gone also vere the provisions for separate electorates 
and separate villages for Scheduled Castes, the first an obvious 


casualty of the separation of Pakistan from India and the consequent 


Nhyeteh Dushkin makes a clear case for ;mbedker's tvo roles in 
The Policy of the Indian National Congress tovard the Depressed 
c 


= An Historic Study, (M.A. thesis, University of Pennsylvania, 


195) 


\Sanbeaxar did submit to the Constituent Assembly a scheme to 
come into force in ten years providing that all key industries would 
be owned by the state and that all land would be nationalized, with 
agriculture as a state industry. The scheme was rejected, and Ambed¥er 
"retreated to the support of the Directive Principles. Granville 
Austin, The Indian Constitution: Cornerstone of @ Nation (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1966), p- To. 
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ropping of separate electorates for Muslims. The second desand vas 
probably dropped as an impractical solution in the new light of 
cooperation. Similar in both documents are anti-untouchability 
clauses, provision for an officer to look after "minority affairs,” 
representation of Scheduled Castes in legislatures and the services, 
and special government responsibility for the education of the 
Scheduled Castes. All these demands became part of independent 
India's governmental policy. 

‘The Constitution, of course, is more a reflection of the 
thinking of Congress leaders of the time than a product of Ambedkar's 
mind. His contributions to it were in the general fields of stressing 
centralized government, which he felt not only a necessity for 
Indian democracy but a guarantee of minority rights, and in 
promoting a unitary judiciary, plus his great skill in guiding the 
draft Constitution through the Constituent Assembly. 

Although Ambedker later repudiated his vork on the Constitution 


46 there is no feeling among the 


in a moment of extreme bitterness, 
Scheduled Castes that he betrayed their cause. A sense of pride 
that the "modern Manu” vas an Untouchable and a sense of identity 
with independent India's democratic government seen to be the 
psychological result of his vork. Something of this pride is shown 


by the presentation of a golden replica of the draft copy of the 


461m 1954, Ambedkar said he vas “only a hack” in the prepare- 
tion of the Constitution. Times of India, July 3, 195%. Hovever, in 
1955 he told the Rajya Sabha, "The Constitution vas a vonderful temple 
ve built for the gods but before they could be installed the devils 
have taken possession.” P.T.I. news service, March 20, 1955- 
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Indian Constitution to Ambedkar by a huge meeting of the Scheduled 
Castes Federation in Bombay in 1950. The pride remains, although 
the spirit of Ambedkar's words on this occasion was soon lost: 
He told his audience to place the country above their commnity to 
avoid “our independence being put into Jeopardy.” The Scheduled 
Castes, he said, should forget the narrow outlook of the past and 
think of the wider interest as a vhole; they should forget past 
aifferences vith Congress and other political parties. Cooperation, 
although not federation vith any other organization, should be the 
goa.'T 

The era of cooperation ended in the fall of 1951, just before 
independent India's first general elections. Ambedkar resigned from 
the Cabinet primarily because of lack of Congress support for the 
Hindu Code Bill, for vhich he as Lav Minister vas responsible. He 
also charged that he es a non-Congressman had little voice in the 
cabinet and was denied other posts, such es the Planning Commission, 
for vhich he felt himself qualified; that India's foreign policy of 
neutrality toward the West vas mistaken; and that the old oppression 


a8 


of the Scueduled Castes still existed. Ambedkar participated in the 


“Inines of India, January 12, 1950. 


\Banbedkar vas in 11] health at the time of his resignation, 
although he denied that this was a factor in his decision. A touch of 
humor lightens his generally bitter statements on the failure of the 
Hindu Code Pill during a speech made in Kolhapur on Decenber 26, 1952: 
"If you really wish to have the Hindu Code Bill passed find out two fat 
women and ask them to fast.” Tires of India, Decenber 27, 1952. The 
‘Times picked up his remark in an editoriel on January 2, 1953 entitled 
WA Great Idea,:" “ot even the perverse and obdurate hearts of orthodoxy 
could long resist the affecting spectacle of tvo fat females taking 
their stand on the steps of Parliarent House and undergoing a process 
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first general elections of 1951-1952 not as a friend of the adminis. 
tration but as an opponent. 

The Scheduled Castes Federation entered the elections as one 
of only a few parties with previous election experience. In its 
platform, the Federation pledged that it vould insist on reservations 
subject to minimum qualifications, so long as the Backward Classes, 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes "are not able to find their 
place in the Civil and Military services of the country." Otherwise, 
the party's statements deal with larger issues: expansion of produc- 
tion, birth control, cooperative or collective farming, the need to 
partition Kashmir, the abandonment of neutralist foreign policies 
in favor of cooperation with the parliamentary democracies, the 
abolition of prohibition, the nationalization of insurance, the 
formation of linguistic provinces. "9 

In the elections of 1951-1952, the Scheduled Castes Federation 
lost badly. In Bombay state, four candidates contested seats for 
the Lok Sabha; only one, P. N. Rajbhoj, (a Chambhar and former 
Congressman) standing from Sholapur, was successful. Ambedkar ves 
defeated by his long-time Chambhar opponent, X. S. Kajrolker, in 
the Bombay (north) constituency. It is probable that he vas defeated 
by caste Hindu votes. The Scheduled Castes constituted 16.92 per cent 


of the electorate in the Bombay North constituency and the Scheduled 


of slow, spiritual slimming.” It should be added that the Hindu Code 
Bill was not chiefly concerned with Scheduled Caste but with vomen's 
rights, inheritance, divorce, and other general matters. 


songs Guide to the First Elections (Borbay: Asia Publishing 
House, 1951), pp- 191-193. 
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Castes Federation got 17.27 per cent of the valia votes.-° ‘he Party 
had put up thirty-eight candidates for the Bombay Legislative Assembly, 
ite ambition going beyona the tventy-seven seats reserved for Scheduled 
Castes. With the exception of B. C. Kable, a well-educated Mahar 
lawyer, standing from the Chinchpokli - Lover Parel - Love Grove 
constituency in the city of Bombay, all lost. 

Ambedkar himself said that he vas "at a loss to understand the 
defeat," but it 1s clear that no party vith as small and scattered 
a dase as the Scheduled Castes Federation could vin over @ Congress 
candidate at the height of Congress prestige and unity. The Socialist 
Party, with which the Federation vas officially allied, could not 
command enough votes to carry both to victory. The alliance of 
the Federation with the Peasants and Workers Party in southern 
areas of Maharashtra, harsh vords about Gandhi by Federation 
leaders, and Anbedkar's stand that Bonbey city should be included in 
Maharashtra may have cost the Party some middle class Gujarati votes,°> 
but the nature of the party rather than its platform linited its 
support to the Scheduled Castes themselves, and to them only in the 
areas vhere Anbedkar's influence had von then from the influence of 
Congress. 

The facts that the proportion of votes per candidate vas 


50. Venkatarangaiya, The General Election in the City of 
Bombay (Borbay: Vora and Co., 1953), p- 146. 


Slum. venkatarangaiya, "Bombay City,” in Reports on the Indian 
General Elections, 1951-1952, edited ty S. 'K. Kogekar and Pichard L. 
Park (Bombay: Popular Book Depot, 1956), p. 65. 


52Venkatarangaiya, "Bombay City,” pp. 66-67; and 
Venkatarangaiya, The General Election..., p. 146. 
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higher for the Federation than for any other party but Congress, 
that the Scheduled Castes Federation had tripled its 1946 vote, 
which Congress did not quite do, and broadened its area of influence, 


vinning tvelve s 


© in the Legislative Assenblies of six states 
(Hyderabad, Madras, Pepsu, Bombay, Himachal Pradesh and Mysore) 
aia not relieve the general gloom. ugh Tinker writes, "The most 
disappointed candidates vere those of the Scheduled Caste Federation... 
‘The great majority of these 'reserved' seats vent to the nominees of 
Congress: non-entities for the most part, but returned by the magic 
name of Nehru."°3 

In 1954 Ambedkar and his 1952 running partner, Ashok Mehta of 
the Socialist Party, contested the bye-election in Bhendara, a dis- 
trict near Nagpur. Mehta von the general seat but Ambedkar, as a 
Scheduled Castes Federation candidate for the reserved seat, lost. 
Here it 1s clear that the alliance did not swing Socialist votes to 
the Federation. Ambedkar's denunciation of Nehru, the Congress and 
Gandhian policies, the thorough coverage of the area by a high-powered 


leaders, and possibly the defection of Mahanubhava 


group of Congres 
Mahar votes vere factors in the defeat. Many Mahara in the Bhandare 
‘area belonged to the Mahanubhaw sect vhich vas, although somevhat 
unorthodox, devoutly Hindu.” G, M. Thavare, a Mahanubhava and 

an off-again-on again associate of Anbedkar's throughout the '30's 


S3inker, India and Pekistan..., p. 55. 


S4it is Jagjivan Ram's opinion that Mahanubhay Mahars in 
Bhandara voted against Ambedkar. I gathered from a conversation with 
Mr. Ram in October, 1965, that the Congress leaders who campaigned in 
Bhendara, including Mr. Ham himself, vere avare of this division among 
the Mahars. 


27h 
and ‘40's, had broken with Ambedkar and Joined Congress in 1950, end 
this internal dissension among the Mahars may have resulted in fever 
Mahar votes for Ambedkar. The decisive factor here, hovever, as in 
other elections, vas the caste Hindu vote. 

The knovledge that the Mahars really had novhere to go with 
their political avakening and their limited though staunch political 
unity hed dawned upon Ambedkar before the elections. In 1948, he told 
an Utter Pradesh Scheduled Caste conference, according to = nevspaper 
report, that political pover vas the key to all social progress and 
that the Scheduled Castes could achieve salvation if they captured 
this pover by organizing themselves into a third party and holding 
the balance of pover between Congress and Socialists.°> The 1952 
election alliance with the Socialist Party vas evidently an attempt 
to use a modified version of this strategy, but the overvhelming 
victory of Congress made it clear that there vere not tvo fairly 
equal political groupings, and hence no balance of pover to be held. 

After his resignation from the Cabinet and his subsequent 
defeat 1a 1952, vhen Aubedkar sought a Lok Sabha or lover house seat, 
his chief public platform vas the floor of the upper house, the Rajya 
Sabha. Members of the upper house of the Indian Parliament are chosen 
by indirect election and, by convention, defeated party leaders in 
Bombay vere generally selected by the Bombay Legislative Asseably to 
serve in this distinguished but far less important company. Elected in 
this vay to the Rajya Sabha, Ambedkar was able to maintain his Delhi 


residence after his resignation in 195] and to speak occasionally on 


55a.P.1. neve release, April 27, 1948. 
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political matters. A feature article in the Times of India in May, 
1956, projects Ambedkar's public image during these powerless years, 
although the tone of pride reflects Bombay's attitude tovard its om 
and probably would not be found in editor{als from other areas of 
India: 


It {6 alvays an occasion vhen Dr. Ambedkar speaks in Rajya 
Sabha...members muster throng in the Chamber vhenever vord goes 
around that he might participate in the debate...Dr. Ambedkar has 
Just returned to Upper House for a second term of six years. 
Last veek he spoke on the States Reorganisation Bill. There vas 
evidence that he vas an ill and tired man. But the old fire still 
burned and many an interruption withered under flashes of brilliant 
reparti When in disagreement with his argument, someone muttered 
that he vould pray for the learned Doctor's soul, quick came the 
retort: ‘The member can spare himself the trouble. I ama 
Buddhist. I have no soul.’ 

He 16 no longer a politica force, But his views continue to 
command attention and respect. 


Two new political facts of life became apparent to Ambedkar 
during these last years: one, that the political "ereny” of the Un- 
touchable in a democracy vhere the majority ruled vas not the Brahman, 
but the dominant agricultural caste, and, two, that the Scheduled 
Castes could not use their political power effectively without 
involving « larger constituency. 

The first concern vas clearest in his pronouncements on the 
area he knew best, his native state of Maharashtra. In 1948 he had 
visualized a unitary Maharashtra province, with the city of Bombay 
as an integral part of it, and stated thet there was no danger in 


creating linguistic provinces as long as the language of each province 


56reature article by "Verghese” in the Times of India, May 4, 


1956. 
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was not its official language.°’ By 1955, he saw a large lin: ‘sti- 
cally united area as a threat both to India unity and to minorities. 
In November of that year Ambedkar telegraphed the prine minister to 
protest "monolithic monstrous states such as U.P., Bihar and 
Maharashtra” as a danger to Central Government and the minorities and 
suggested each should be divided into three states.°° In December of 
the same year, Thoughts on Linguistic States was published and in this 
the thesis vas developed that democratic participation vould increase 
and the central government vould renain strong if large linguistic 
areas vere divided into states comprising natural regions rather than 
united as large states.°” In this document, there is no direct state 
ment that the Maratha caste, the dominant agricultural caste in 
Maharashtra, vould be a danger to the Untouchables in a united 
Maharashtra, but the message vas so understood. Ambedkar pled for 
separate regions vithin the Marathi-speaking area on the grounds that 
minorities and Scheduled Castes needed a place of refuge. "If there 
vas a United Maharashtra vith Bombay in it vhere can they go to for 
safety...the same tyranny [by the Marathas] was practised over the 
Brahmins, Marvaris and Gujerathis living in the villages vhen Godse 
(a Brahman) killed Mr. Ganani."© Another argument for a Maharashtre 


5Tp. R. Ambedkar, Maharashtra as a Linguistic Province (Bombay: 
Thacker and Co., 1948). 


58pjmes of India, November 21, 1955. 

59p. R. Ambedkar, Thoughts on Linguistic States [no information 
given.) (At end of preface: {ilind aha Vidyalaya [Milind College] 
December 23, 1955.) 


60xnbeakar, Thoughts on Linguistic States, p. 2h. In reprisal 
for the essassination of Gandhi by a Brahman, and also because of @ 
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divided into West, Central and East sections, vith sombsy as an 
independent Maharashtrian city-state, vas the opportunity for 
developing political life in each area, and, again, the example 
focused on the Morathas: “The Marathas are lacking in political 
talent. There is no man of evidence among them such as Tilak, or 
Gokhale or Ranade. The Maharashtrian today counts for nothing...It 
is therefore absolutely essential to train up Maharashtrians in 
political life...Those who are going to rule Maharashtra are not 
Marathas by speech but Marathas by caste, notwithstanding the hopes 
of the Brahmins. Kor it cannot be denied that Marathas ere 
politically the most backward community [and three Maharashtrian 
atates vould offer more scope for developing political abilities. )"* 

Ambedkar's earlier public espousal of the same ideas provoked 

@ letter in the Times of India on Nay 9, 1953, which both criticizes 
Anbedkar as an anti-Marathe communalist and recognizes the political 
avakening of the Mahars: 

‘The manner in vhich he [Ambedkar] has bracketed the Benias 
with the Brahmins as sufferers in the aftermath of Gandhiji's 
murder and the shrevd vay in vhich he haa tried to segregate 
the Malis and Kolis from the Marathas, leads to the inference 
that he is about to embark on sone nev political-cum communal 
strategy vith the Marathas as his victins 

It is not numerical superiority but political enlightenment 
and commna] consciousness that ensures the political future 


of a community. The Marathas are voefully deficient in both... 
As a matter of fact it is the Harijans whose ceuse Dr. Ambedkar 


long-standing sense of grievance against Brehnans by non-Brehnens, 
Maharashtrian villagers, chiefly Marathas, burned Brahman homes in a 
violent demonstration of antipathy all through the vestern rural areas 
of the state. As a@ result, there are many villages in Maharashtra, 
especially in the Desh, todsy vhere no Brahnans are found. 


©rshedkar, Thoughts on Linguistic States, p. 28. 
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80 vehemently espouses that can give points not only to the 

Marathas but even the Brahmins in the matter of political 

enlightenment and commmal consciousness. 

Ambedkar's fear of Maratha dominance seens not to have been 

communicated to his follovers in any such intense degree. In the 
fall of 1956 he reluctantly gave permission, under pressure from 
his eager lieutenants in the party, for the Scheduled Castes 
Federation to align itself vith the Samyukta Maharashtra Samiti 
(United Maharashtra Group,) and Mahers (many of them by then Buddhist) 
entered into the agitation for a united Maharashtra. The sympathetic 
presence of Y. B. Chavan, the leading Congressman in Maharashtra 
and a Maratha, acts against a Mahar-Haratha consciousness of divergent 
interests at the top state level. And there scems to be little overt 
realization of the Marathas as a danger to Untouchables among the 
Mahers themselves. Village troubles, which continue to explode on a 
caste basis, are chiefly betveen Maratha and Mahar, but the ideological 


enemy is still the Brahman. 


Republican Party 
The second realization, that the Scheduled Castes Federation 


must give vay to a party based on a larger constituency, led to 
‘the announcement of a nev political party shortly before Ambedkar's 
death. As early as October, 1955, Ambedkar stated that the time 


had come to demand the abolition of reserved its, and that he might 


S2rimes of India, May 9, 1954; letter from S. B. Savant of 
Mahad. ‘The Malis and Kolis belong to agriculturist castes distinct 
from the Maratha but of the same general status. 
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form a new political party.53 the irony of Ambedkar and subsequently 
his party's denying what had been so strenuously fought for, reserva- 
tion of seats for Untouchables in legislative bodies, vent unnoticed. 
The fact that reserved seats in a general electorate generally brought 
in Congress candidates over those identified with a Scheduled Caste 
Party caused a complete shift in the tvo parties’ attitudes. Congress 
now held on to the idea of reserved seats and the Scheduled Castes 
Federation rejected thet special privilege. But even had the abolition 
Of reserved seats been pushed through the legislatures, no gain vould 
result unless Anbedker's party could secure a broader electoral base. 

On the eve of conversion in Cagpur, October 13, 1956, Ambedkar 
announced that a nev party, the Kational Republican Party, vould 
come into existence before the next elections. Its principles 
vould be liberty, equality and fraternity; it would be open to 
all; and it vould have nothing to do with the present Scheduled 
Castes Federation.©* the thought behind the nev party vas much 
Like the expectation vhich accompanied the conversion — that the 
Untouchables would be brought into a lerger group. Fovever, there 
was even less organizational preparation for the building of a larger 
political group than there had been for the creation of a revived 
Buddhism. 

The groups vhich Aubedkar envisioned as the support of the 
new party vere the Scheduled Castes, the Scheduled Tribes end the 


Backvard Classes, together comprising over 30% of India's population. 


637mes of India, Octoder 1k, 1955- 


Sltimes of India, October 15, 1956. 
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But vhile efforts to evoxe political avareness had been successfully 
made in regard to the Scheduled Castes, there vas no perallel 
political avakening among the Scheduled Tribes and Backvard Classes. 
That the possibility of cooperation among all “dispossessed peoples” 
vas a late avareness of Anbedkar's is shown ty his attitude tovarad 
the Scheduled Tribes ten years earlier. In an address to the All 
India Scheduled Castes Federation on May 6, 1945, Ambedkar outlined 
@ plan of representation in the legislatures based on population 
figures minus the aboriginal tribes. He explained the omission: 
“The Aboriginal Tribes have not as yet developed any political sense 
to make the best use of their political opportunities and they may 
easily become mere instruments in the hands either of a majority or 
minority and thereby disturb the balance vithout doing any good to 
themselves. "65 

Aside from some conversations with S. D. Singh Chaurasia, a 


Backward Classes lesder from Utter Pradesn® and an exchange of 


SS,garens by B. R. Ambedkar to the All India Scheduled Castes 
Federation, May 6, 1945 (privately printed), p. 25. Accusations thet 
Ambedkar denied Scheduled Tribes rights and his defense that he does 
not claim to be their leader ("The problem of the Untouchables is 
quite enough for my slender strength") and also that they "do not as 
yet possess the political capacity vhich is necessary to exercise 
political power for one's own good” vere reprinted in Aboriginals Cry 
in the Wilderness: Controversy between Dr. Ambedkar and A. V. Thakkar 
(Eombay: A. V. Thakkar, Servants of India Society, ca. 1945.) 

Ambedkar evidently knev Jaipal Singh, leader of the Jharkhand 
Party which for a time expressed Scheduled Tribe interests in Bihar, 
but there seems to have been no development of a firm alliance. 
Information from Amar Singh, Phila. October, 1965. 


S6conversation with S. D. Singh Chaurasia, Delhi, January, 
1965. 
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correspondence vith Rammanchar Lohia of the Socialist Party,“T 

im vhich Lobia took the initiative, Ambedkar seens to have 
neglected plans for the nev political alliance in the rush of 
preparation for the conversion ceremony. He was also a sick man 

at the time, vith less than tvo months to live. The actual 
formation of the Republican Party did not take place until October, 
1957, after Anbedkar's death, and the elections earifer in thet year 
were fought by the Scheduled Castes Federation under its old name 
and vith its old personnel. 

Another legacy left somevhat unvillingly to his political 
follovers by Ambedkar was the veapon of the demonstration. Although 
he occasionally threatened mass protest, as in the case of the 
campaign to modernize vatan in the late 1920's,°© he used this method 
sparingly and alvays, though without ideological commitment to 
ahinga, non-violently. The temple entry satyRgrahas at Amracti, 
Poona and Nasik and the Mehad Satyagraha of 1927 demonstrated that 
the Mahars vould respond to # call for mass demonstration, in spite 
of viliage reprisals for the participants. Although the Mahars’ 
absolute minority in any locality made this sort of mass action 


dangerous, Ambedkar gave the early satyigrahas his support. It is 


STmne correspondence is published in Rammanchar Lohia's The 
Caste System, (Hyderabad: Mavahind, 1964). 


S80n August 3, 1928, Ambedkar told the Bombay Legislative 
Council that if the bill he had proposed to rectify Watan injustices 
did not pass, "I am going to spend the rest of my time in seeing that 
the Mahars organise a general strike.” Bombay Legislative Council 
Debates, Volume XXIII (Bombay: Government Central Press, 1920), p- 
Tel. The bill did not pass, and although Ambedkar continued to call 
meetings on the question of Watan, he took no protest action. 
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clear that he himself vas not the chief agent in planning them, 
but he undergirded the idea by stressing courage and militancy 
for the Untouchable. An often quoted Ambedkar saying is, 
"Goats, not lions, are sacrificed." In the political arena, 
Ambedkar vas responsible for three mass demonstrations: the Anti- 
Mhoti march and the one day strike against the Industrial Trades 
Disputes Bill in 1938, and the 1946 satyagrahes at the provincial 
legislatures for separate electorates. In the 1950's extra- 


parlianentary action found a nev field - satyagraha for land. 


Ambedkar seems not to have planned the 1953 land satyagraha in 
the Marathvada area of Maharashtra, then in Hyderabad State, but 
he did write the Minister for Home Affairs in Hyderabad, offering 
to intervene and to ask the Scheduled Castes to drop the satyagraha 


if satisfactory Cabinet decisions regarding the lend which had been 
Granted and then resumed vere nade. 9 After Ambedkar's death, « 


massive land satyagraha in 1959 in the Nasik-Ahmainagar area; silent 


marches protesting various grievances which drev 300,000 participants 


in the vinter of 1964-1965 ;"° @ buge public procession in July, 1965, 
to protest single-menber constituencies;’! and an “anti-starvation” 


Letter from B. R. Ambedkar to Shri Bindu, Minister for Home 
Affairs, Hyderabad State; in the files of Nanak Chand Rattu, 
Ambedkar's personal secretary at that tine. The letter indicates 
that 1700 Scheduled Caste men and voren had been jailed. 


T0the leaders cf the satyagraha, all officials of the Republi- 
can Party, presented a Charter of Demands (Kew Delhi: privately 


printed, October, 1964) before the Satyagraha took place. (see 


conclusion) The estimated number of participants is from Republican 
Party sources. 


Tipainik Mar&thE (Marathi.) Bombey, July 13, 1965. 


rr ee 
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Protest in 1965 joined by all opposition parties in Southern 
Maharashtra’@ indicate that the method sparingly used by Ambedkar 
may become an important pert of his party's operating technique. 

Although Ambedkar dia not succeed in giving the Republican 
Party a coherent shape and structure in « broader new image before 
his death in December, 1956, he did leave the Mahars and Buddhists 
of Maharashtra and pockets of other Scheduled Castes in other 
provinces vith an intense political avareness. In normal political 
processes or in extra-parliamentary action, the Republicen Party can 
call on a committed constituency. The Mahar political movement has 
penetrated to every village in Maharashtra and the party established 
by Dr. Ambedkar, although troubled after his death with dissention 
among its leaders, has by and large kept the loyalty of his caste- 
fellovs. A political scientist has vritten, "It must be admitted 
that, at least in Maharashtra, the scheduled castes in general and 
the Mahars in particular, are politically more conscious then many 
other higher caste groups."73 And tvo Maherashtrian anthropologists 
found “in all the three villeges studied, people of the scheduled 
castes appeared to be politically more conscious and better informed 


‘T2vahErEshtra Tims (Marathi) Bombay, August 21 and 224 19 1965. 
The protest centered in Satara and Kolhepur in Maharashtra and 

calied off when the Kashmir troubles began. As in the case a 
village incidents in which Untouchables or Buddhists conflict 

with caste Hindus, more publicity is given these Republican 

Party protests in the vernacular than in the English press. 


13y. M. Sirsikar, "A Study of Political Workers in Poona,” 
Journal of che University of Poona, Humanities Section #13, 1961, 
P- 8. 
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of the affairs of the vorld in general than the rest of the 
population."7* 

Ambedkar said in 19h: “Our aim and aspiration is to 
de @ governing commnity. Let all of you bear that in mind and 


let all of you write it on the walls of your houses..."7> 1 


have seen these vords, in Marathi, on the valls of a library 
opened by a Mahar for the children of his commupity. The 
political avakening has been achieved. In conjunction vith a 
sense of duty tovard the Untouchables on the part of caste 
Hindus, aroused by Mahatma Gandhi and by a general intellectual 
commitment to equality, this avakening has resulted in the fact 
thet "probably novhere in the vorld is so large a lover-class 
minority granted so much favorable special treatment by the 
goverment as are the Depressed Classes of India today."76 

‘And although the political movement today has no program 

other than to press for the fulfillment of already mde 
commitments and for a generally socialist program, the 
political consciousness of Aubedkar's follovers remains, 
available to any leader vhose claim to Ambedkar's mantle is 


recognized. 


Thipvatd Karve and Y. B. Danle, Group Rel 
Be roup Relations in Vill 
Community (Poona: Deccan College Moograps Series 20+ 1963), p69. 


T5The Mail (Madras,) August 26, 19sh. 


T6pushkin, The Policy of the Indian National Congress..., 
Pl. eT 
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There are areas still left for future struggles. The 
Untouchables, along with the tribal peoples, are the poorest of 
all in a poor land, and government jobs and government vaste lands 
can ansver the needs of only a fev. There are still subtleties 
of discrimination even for the urban and educated, detailed in 
Harold Issacs’ India's Ex-Untouchables."” In the villages, vells 
and temples are almost without exception still closed to the 
lowest castes, and Untouchables’ attempts to discard lovly 
tasks or to claim equal rights not infrequently bring violence 
in their vake. Positions in private business are difficult to 
obtain and in industry the less skilled, lover paid jobs are 
still the main portion of Untouchable labor. The platforms and 
pronouncements of the Republican Party suggest that they have 
no better ansver to these problens then the improvenent of 
India's economic condition as @ whole, the nationalization of 
land, and the implementation of remedial lave already on the books. 
The political avakening has made the Maher more self-respecting, 
more conscious of his rights, willing to vote or to denonstrate 
vhen his accepted leaders call. The Buddhist conversion hes 
released him from his place in the Hindu hierarchy and, from 
his point of viev, given him a new identity, although it has 
not von this admission from the caste Hindu. Ambedkar continues 


to be a symbol to the Untcuchable and to the caste Hindu that one 


TTyerold R. Isaacs, India's Ex-Untouchadles (Rev York: John 
Day Co., 1964.) 
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of the lowly can reach a place of the highest stature.’° mese 
factors are still at vork, like « yeast, in the Indian situation. 


T8me Mahar/Buddhist use of Anbedker as a synbol of achieve- 
ment cannot be overstressed. How, tvelve years after his death, a 
Picture or a statue of Ambedker or a quotation from his writings is 
the ever-present symbol of ex-Mahar pride and self-respect. Recogni- 
tion of Ambedkar's achievement by other groups may be indicated by tvo 
instances: An anthropologist found Anbedkar, Shivaji and Javeherlel 
Nehru the three most recognized of fourteen public figures among all 
castes in a Maharashtrien village. (See William A. Morrison, 
“Knowledge of Political Personages Held by the Male Villages of 
Badlepur: An Introductory Delineation,” Sociological Bulletin, Vol. X, 
#2 (September 1961), pp. 1 - 26 and Vol. XII, #1 (Marcn 1963), pp. 1 = 
11. A tribute by K. M. Panikkar in The Foundations of New Indie 
(London: Allen and Unvin, 1963), p. 95, indicates ancther sort of 
common tribute: "The intellectual classes vere the nev Brahmins of 
India, an aristocracy of learning, sacrifice and service. Dr. Ambedkar, 
the leader of the erstvhile untouchable classes, may be considered 
‘the most representative non Brahman of the age.” 


COucLUSION 


The tangible legacy that Dr. Ambedkar left the ex-Mshars is 
best seen in the three major institutions which he founded, the 
Peoples’ Education Society in 1945, the Buddhist Society of India in 
1953, and the Republican Party in 1956. None of these is confined to 
Mahare. All have influenced, directly and indirectly, other castes 
than Mahar and other areas than Maharashtra.! Nevertheless, they are 
the heritage of the Mahar movement and serve as the dominant influence 
today on the educational, religious and political spheres of Buddhist 
fe. 

A brief look at these institutions tvelve years after the death 
of Dr. Ambedkar from tvo vievpoints vill offer some Judgment on the 
current situation of Ambedker's people in modern India. First, do 
these institutions vindicate the philosophy that guided much of 
Ambedker's social and political actica: 

If all these communities [the Depressed Classes) are to be 

brought to the level of equality, then the only remedy is to 
adopt the principle of inequality,and to give favoured treatment 
to those who are belov the level. 


Second, do these institutions justify the claim made in the introduction 


Jyor an example of a non-Meharashtrian caste influenced by 
Anbedkar's methods and organization, see Oven M. Lynch, "The Politics 
of Untouchability: A case from Agra, India,” in Milton Singer end 
Bernard S. Cohn (eds.), Structure and Change in Indian Society (Chicago: 
Aldine, 1968), pp. 209°- 20. 


?keer, Dr. Ambedkar, p. 80. 
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to this study, that the Mahar movement under Ambedkar vas unique in 
the height to which same of its menbers rose; the spread of the move- 
ment throughout the commmity, and the choice of non-traditional or 
modern methods as vehicles of change? 

Tne Peoples" Education Society had, before Ambedkar's death, 
founded two college complexes, one in Bombay and one in an area vhich 
then had no university, Aurangabad in Marethvada. Since his death, 
colleges in different fields have been added to the original institu- 
tions and ancther college has been built in Mahad, the Konkani tovn 
which sav the historic Chovder Tank satyagraha in 1927. The Society 
iso runs three high schools in Bombay and Aurangabad, manages 
Backvard Class hostels in Pandharpur and Depoli, and administers 
grants-in-aid to seven other hestels scattered over Maharashtra. In 
1964, there vere 7000 students in the institutions of the Peoples’ 
Education Society, of which 3000 belonged to the Scheduled Castes, 


Scheduled Tribes end other Backward Classes." 


To the vork of the 
Peoples' Education Society must be added another college founded by 
Nagpur Buddhists on the ground vhere conversion took place, and 
innumerable schools and hostels in many Maharashtrian tovns. Many 
Scheduled Caste children also go to Goverment schools and colleges. 
In all these institutions, both faculty and students are from caste 


Hindu as vell as Scheduled Caste and Buddhist communities. 


3k. B. Talvatkar, Secretary, Peoples’ Education Society. The 
Doard of managers is composed of Maharashtrian Buddhists, Gujaratis and 
several caste Hindus. 

“,.tnough a1 Lostels supported by government grants are re- 
quired to be mixe? in caste composition of residents, the Mahar run 
hostels are often predominantly Mahar. 
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The sum total of all this educational vork, duplicated by no 
other group of the same social and economic level as the Buddhists, 
indicates the zeal for education with which those in the Mahar move— 
ment became imbued. It is a common view in Meharashtra that, next 
to the advauced castes, the Buddhists are most consistently concerned 
about education. One observer told me, "The Buddhists will go back 
into Hinduism eventually, but not as Untouchables. Because of 
education, they will have a higher status.” 

Whatever the future situation, the ability of the Buddhist or 


Mahar now to get education rests on his special privileges. Without 


governnent scholarships, the average Buddhist could not give his child 
@ secondary school or college education. With education, the ex- 
Untouchable can pass, if not completely out of untouchability, at 

least into the fairly confortable vorld of the lover middle class, 

or even higher. The commmity counts seven or eight Ph.D.'s, some of 
whom hold important positions in government agencies. Here the formls 
of special privilege vorks more thoroughly tovard its egalitarian goal 
than in any other field. Not, hovever, without causing some resent- 
ment of those special privileges on the part of castes not so 
privileged. 

Although the educational urge has produced no scholar of note 
in the Buddhist community, it does fulfill the claim that the movement 
has spread to the lovest reaches of the caste and the claim that the 
movement's vehicles of change have been in the modern idioca. 

Some heights have been reached in the corollary of education, 


the production of literature. The Msharashtrian urge to vrite, to 
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record the achievenents of individual, family, caste or villege, is 
also a;perent among the ex-Mahars. In addition to an abundance of 
songs, discussions of Buddhism, and political polemics produced by 
vriters vith little cleim to fame, three Mshars have become part of 
the Maharashtrian literary scene. N. R. Shende of Nagpur has written 
novels, essays and biographies, and compiled a book of idian fo)- 
lore. Although he is not a well known writer, he Las served as 
President of the literary society of easteu Maharashtra, the Vidarbha 
Sahitya Sangh. Shenkarreo Kharat of Poona has achieved considerably 
more fame. He has five or six volumes of short stories to his credit, 
@ collection of Dr. Ambedkar's letters translated into Marathi, a 
study of the conversion movement, and informal histories of Dr. 
Anbedkar's leadership and Untouchable progress in Maharashtra as vell. 
‘The third author, C. D. Khairmoday, has published five volumes of a 
Projected eight volume biography of Dr. Ambedkar in Marathi, making 
full use of documents and attempting to present an objective study 
rather than the usual adulatory biography. A fourth literary figure 
coming from Maharashtrian Untouchables is related obliquely to the 
Mahar rovenent. It is reported that the intellectual stimulus for 
Annabhau Sethe, a Mang vriter of short stories and novels, is Communist 
4deology, but he has dedicated at least one of his vorks to Dr. 
Aubedkar. 

‘The Mahar or Buddhist intellectual is generally a-political end 
somevhat cut off from the competitive, active, politically-oriented 
life of his community. Nevertheless, he vrites out of his experiences 


in the community, and although others may resent his exclusiveness, 
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they take pride in the public recognition of his achievements. 

As iw also common in Meharashtra, a society has developed to 
further the interests of the literary group. The Bauddh Sahitya 
Samelan (Buddhist Literature Conference) meets to hear literary papers 
and to discuss the history of social literature. Its meeting in 1967 
in Bombay vas followed by a Poetry Conference. At both meetings, 
caste Hindus and Buddhists participated in leadership and presentations. 
‘The other necessity for any Maharashtrian group, a nevspaper, has also 
deen an integral part of the movement's life. Although Ambedker's 
peper, Prabudiha Bharat, predominates, others spring up in various 
areas, often flourishing only for a brief time. A historically- 
minded Buddhist has compiled a volume, in Marathi, of all the news- 
papers primarily concerned vith the problems of the Untouchables. He 
lists one hundred twenty, the great majority of them in Marathi. 

A discussion of Ambedkar's second functioning organization, the 
Buddhist Society of India, is more difficult. Now under the leadership 
of Ambedkar's son, Yeshwant Ambedkar, the Society is not highly 
organized. Local initiative counts most often for any progress in 


building Viharas, holding study classes, finding a Bhikkhu to live es 


a guide in the community, conducting processions or meetings on 

Buddhist holy days. The Buddhist Society of India, hovever, does send 
representatives to international Buddhist meetings and recently hela a 
Buddhist Conference in Bombay, has erected a Sanchi-like stupa over the 


cremation place of Dr. Ambedkar, and serves as an umbrella, at least in 


SK. su (Appa) Rappise, Dalitancl Veittpatre [Nevspapers of 
the Depressed Classes], Bombay: Bhausaheb Adeul for Maharashtra 
Bauddh Sahitya Parishad, 1962. 
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name, for the many local activities of Buddhists. 

The conversion to Buddhism vas an attempt to find another way 
than special privileges to raise Untouchables to a level of equality. 
It has been effective in building self-respect and in loosening the 
hold of feelings of inferiority, although it has not essentially 
changed the status of the Mahar/Buddhist in the caste Hindu mind. The 
conversion has brought a dilemea to Buddhists. All special privileges 


under the administration of the central government, and all special 


privileges in states, except in Kerala and Maherashtra, are closed to 
those vho claim to be Buddhists. A fev Buddhists velcome this lack of 
"compensatory discrimination." The majority consider the special 
privileges their right on grounds of past suffering and present 
economic restrictions, ani do not list their children as Buddhists 
until they have made their way through the educational system and into 
governnent jobs. Buddhist leaders claim that the loss of deserved 
special privileges hinders the conversion movenent, and that many 
would become Buddhists if it did not cut off their educational and 
economic opportunities. Petitions to government to extend special 
privileges to Buddhists from Scheduled Caste communities on « national 
level have not met with success. 

Although @ few Maharashtrian Buddhists have become Bhikkhus, 
there are no vell known leaders solely within the religious sphere. 
‘The spread of the movement, hovever, indicates its penetration to the 


masses. And if the discouragement of magic and ritual sacrifice can 


be counted as modern, the conversion fits into the rubric of moderniza— 


tion. Even the presence of the picture of Dr. Ambedkar in every Vihera, 
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although it seems to be in some vays a cult object, recalls the things 
he most often preached: education, moral (middle-class) living 
standards, rationalism, unity, self-respect — none of them part of 
the traditional mode of life for the Mahar. 

The forte of the participants in the Mahar movement continues 
to be politics. ‘The Republican Party was announced by Dr. Ambedkar in 
1956, but did not take organized form until 1957. Ambedker's lieuten- 
ants, scsevhat uneasy about the ides of conversion, preferred to fight 
the elections of 1957 under their former name. After the elections, 
they, vithout altering the composition of the groups involved, declared 
themselves the Republican Party. The 1957 elections have been the only 
major success of either the Scheduled Castes Federation or its suc- 
cessor, the Republican Party. The issue of a united Maharashtra, 
separate from Gujarat and including Bombay, over-rode all other 
considerations. The Scheduled Castes Federation, by joining in the 
Samyukte Maharashtra Samiti (Committee for United Maharashtra), won 
nineteen Legislative Assembly seats in the state. Elections in 1962 
and 1967 were fought without a broad emotional issue to combat the 
charge that the Republican Party vas « communal group, and in both 
these elections, the Republican Party's seats in the provincial 
assenblies and in the Lok Sabha have been negligible. The Party does, 
hovever, command significant numbers of voters among the Scheduled 
Castes and Buddhists in Maharashtra, and in sreas of Utter Pradesh, 
Punjab, Mysore (near the Meharashtrian border) and Oujarat. 

In its search for viable alliances and for leadership to 


replace Dr. Ambedkar, the Republican Party has taken several directions. 
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There are leadership splits in the two major areas of concentration of 
party strength: Msharashtra and the Agre-Aligarh areas of Utter 
Pradesh. In Maharashtra, the leadership of B. K. (Dadasaheb) Gaikvad, 
long-time associate of Dr. Ambedkar and mainstay of the Mahad and 
Hasik satyagrehas, has been undercut by defections to the banners of 
younger, more highly educated men. In addition, Gaikvad recently 
Joined his majority portion of the Republican Party to the old enemy, 
Congress, in an unsuccessful election alliance in 1967. The result 
vas not only the usual defeat, but the declaration of 500 young men 
in Gaikvad's own area, Nasik, that they vould reject his leadership 
and seek alliance vith the Soctalists.® 

‘The special privilege of Scheduled Caste representation, so 
long an issue, has now been rejected by the Republican Party. In the 
north, the joint electorate, even in areas vhere the Republican Party 
im strong, generally brings in Congress Scheduled Caste candidates. 
In this instance, special privilege does not vork to the advantage of 
Ambedkar's follovers. Rather than make the nov-impossible demand of 
separate electorates, they seek alliances. And their program, at 
least in part, is aimed at a wider eudience than the Scheduled Castes. 
‘The most recent demands of the Republican Party reflect Ambedkar's 
inclusive, modernizing tutelage, although they are couched in less 
sophisticated terms than he would have devised. After demonstrations 
in vhich Schedvied Castes and Buddhists in Maharashtra, Mysore, U.P. 
and Punjab participated by the thousands, the folloving Charter of 
Demands vas presented to Government in 1964: 


Syantrishtra Taine (Marathi), December 27, 1967. 
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1. Portrait cf Baba Saheb Dr. B. R. Ambedkar - “The Father of 
the Indian Constitution” must be given a place in the 
Central Hall of Parliament. 


2. Let the land of the Nation go to the actual tiller of the 
land. 


3. ‘Idle and waste-land must go to the Landless Labourers. 


4, Adequate Distribution of Food Grains and control over Rising 
Prices. 


5. Lot of Slum Dvellers te improved. 
6. Full implementation of Minimum Wages Act, 1948. 


7. Extension of all privileges guaranteed by the constitution 
to such Scheduled Castes as embraced Buddhism. 


8. Harassment to the Depressed classes should cease forth-vith. 


9. Pull justice be done under the untouchability, (Offenses) 
Act, to them, 


10. Reservation in Services to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes be completed as soon as possible not later than 1970.7 


The Republican Party, with the exception of a recent party 
founded by Mange in Maharashtra, is the only party dominated by ex- 
Untouchables in India. Political aspirations have taken other groups 
in different vays, the Iravas and Scheduled Castes of Kerala into the 
Communist Party, the younger generations of Scheduled Castes in Madras 
into the Dravida Munetra Kazhagem (D.M.K.), the majority of Scheduled 
Castes in other areas into Congress. The general import of the 
political avakening, vhether by a caste-based party or absorption into 
larger parties, has been to bring the Scheduled Castes more fully into 


common Indian life. The view that caste is not a barrier to democracy 


Trne Charter of Denands, submitted to Lal Bahadur Shastri by the 
Republican Party of India. Dadasehib B. XK. Gaikvad, B. P. Maurya, 
B. D. Khobragade. (Hew Delhi: 1964). 
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is now fairly widely accepted. Pradeep Shah has written: 

It may even be said that, in the changed political environment, 
caste would become the chief vehicle for mobilizing the vast 
illiterate masses of India in the democratic political process... 
ultimately leading to patterns of seculagly motivated political 
allegiances that cut across caste lines. 

The Mahar movement has not reached that final stage. The 
burgeoning middle class among the Buddhists may eventually push thes 
into new political allegiances. At this time, loyalty to Dr. Ambedkar 
and his views plus the possibilities of leadership in institutions 
related to the commmity keeps the vast majority within the established 
structure. New alliances end allegiances, hovever, and a spirit of 
cooperation if not unity, may be found st times in the top layers of 
leadership. The political scene which was the chief battlefield for 
Ambedkar and Gandhi has now become an arena for some cooperation, if 
not completely satisfactory relationships. Some governmental actions 
which Ambedkar would have heartily approved are taken in the name of 


Gandhi, In a recent speeck to the Rajya Sabha, made vhen Scheduled 


Castes protested they vere ignored in parliament, Indira Gandhi called 
for bringing "one of [Gandhi's] near dreans to reality” by giving 
education, employment and land ownership to “Harijans” and ensuring 
"that people belonging to the Scheduled Castes and Tribes are put in 
positions of Authority where they can solve their own and others’ 


problems." 


Spradeep Shah, "Caste and Political Process” Asian Survey, Vol. 
VI, No. 9 (September 1966), p- 518. See also Lloyd and Susanne H. 
Rudolph, "The Political Role of India's Caste Associations,” Pacific 
Affairs, Vol. XXIII, No. 1 (March 1960), pp. 5-22. 


Srimes of India, August 13, 1967. 
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‘The ideological reasons for this entente in a modern India 
claiming social justice for all are clear. A change in attitude on 
the part of Ambedkar's follovers is also apparent, not only in their 
respect for the Maharashtrian Congres, leader, Yeshvantrao Chevan, 
but also in such statements as this gentle correction from the leading 
writer in the community, Shankarreo Kharat: 
‘The annihilation of untouchability vas not to be achieved 
by the viewpoint of the great ones such as Mahatma Gendhi, but 
@ beginning vas made, and its echo had a good effect on the mind 
of the caste Hindu people. We should respect this.1° 
‘The practical reasons for the more cordial relationships 
concern the current depletion. of Congress Party pover. The vision 
Anbedkar had of Untouchables holding the balance of political power in 
a party system may soon be evident vithin the Congress Party itself. 
On the national scene, the lessened majority of Congress makes its 
Scheduled Caste legislators important. Eighty of the 115 Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes meabers of both houses are Congressmen, and although 
they do not function as @ block, they can muster @ crucial vote on 
some issues. "They are being carefully cultivated by the three 
principal pover groups inside the party."> 
It 1s clear that the politicization of the Scheduled Castes 
vas a modern vehicle for change. It is also clear from the enount of 
political activity that this interest has penetrated the former Mahar 


community down to the village level. Ambedkar alone, however, still 


10spagkarra> Khar&t, DX. BAb&sBheb Ambegkarance Dharmaptar (Dr. 
Poona: 5; 


Babasabeb Arbeikar's Religious Conversion], ri Lekhan Vecan 
Manda, 1966), p- 19. 


Uxises of India, August 21, 1967. 
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occupies the heights of fame. Congress leaders, chiefly Jagjiven Rem, 
a perennial Cabinet Minister, and N. Sanjivaya, Congress President for 
a short tine, are better knovn on the national scene than any Republi- 
can Party menber currently. The "senior Scheduled Caste representa- 
tive* vhom Prime Minister Gandhi recently included in the Indian 
Delegation to the United Nations, hovever, is an ex-Mahar Buddhist. 
R. D. Bhandare, former Republican Party leader, recently became a 
Congressman. The svitch vas accompanied by a publicized exchange of 
symbols: a picture of the Buddha and Anbedkar's book for a picture 
of Gandhi end a national flag. In his nev identity as Congressman, 
Bhandare vas chosen to represent India at the United Nations in the 
spring of 1968. 

Ambedkar's pinnacle of fame ie still secure, hovever. No 
other leader serves so vell as a symbol for the "vital dimension of 
self respect" necessary to any movenent of the depressed. After the 
1964 satyagraha, a statue of Ambedxer vas erected in front of the 
Parliament House in New Delhi.)* He vas recently hcavred vith @ 
portrait on a postage stamp. The urge to express their ovn claim to 
fame by honoring Ambedkar continues, not only in Maharashtra but 
occasionally anong other groups. Three Harijan members of the Gujarat 
Assembly belonging to the Svatantra Party conducted a fest and a 
stay-in strike to demand the installetion of a portrait of the late 
Dr. Ambedkar in the House. While the strike vas on, they stuck a 


small picture of Dr. Ambedkar on the vall of the House, beside the 


12, photograph of the statue appeared in the Hindu Weekly 
Review, April 29, 1968. 
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official portraits of Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Nelru, Sardar Patel, ex- 
Presidents Rajendra Praded and Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, }3 

The area left untouched, except as a by-product, by Ambedker's 
three organizations is that of economic advancement. The watan vas 
abolished in 1958, and with it the lest official sign of the tradi- 
tional Mahar inferior role in the village. But this does not affect 
the vel] being of the majority of Mahars and Buddhists vho are 
egricultural laborers. Ambedkar‘s programs of separate settlements 
and the grant of vaste-lands are still voiced occasionally as pos- 
sibilities, but in a crowded India, already land-hungry, they are not 
viable solutions. The colleges of commerce attempt to train Scheduled 
Castes for trade, but the majority of such graduates enter government 
service, as do other educated Scheduled Castes. Government service, 
although it extends to printing establishments, railvays and other 
government enterprises in addition to administration, will not absorb 
many more of the Scheduled Castes vhen its 12.5% of the posts reserved 
for them ere filled. The Gandhian methods of economic uplift have 
served some, but do not affect the majority. Improvement in 
scavenger's conditions has come about in several large cities; 
encouragenent to enter the leather trade in en organized vay may | 


absorb a fev more; Vinoba Bhave's land-gift program undoubtediy touches 


the Scheduled Castes, but its significance is not yet clear.* 


13Hindu Weekly Review, April 1, 1968. 


por information on governmental activity, anti-untouchability 
ratters, the activities of Gandhien vorkers, and the general progress 
of Scheduled Castes, see the annual Report of the Commissioner for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes (Delhi: Manager of Publications.) 


i. 
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The Mahar movement has created an educated, active middle 
class; it has given solidarity and self-respect to villagers and 
industrial workers. And these two groups are tied together by 
loyalty to the movement and by leadership possibilities within it. 
The bonds between elite and mass are both a bench mark of the move- 
ment and an indication that further group progress may be made. 

Dr. Ambedkar’s insistence on rights and on special compensa- 


tion for disabilici 


was undervritten in the second half of his 
leadership period by the advocacy of separatism. In the minds of 


some, this separatism enforces caste consciousn and hence discriai- 


nation by caste. Another view, based not only upon this movement 
but also on those of other depressed peoples in other countries, is 
that separatism is a normal stage in the process of coalescing 

group power and building self-respect. It seems clear that the level 
of integration the Untouchables have reached came about because of an 


earlier stress on political and religious separatism and compensatory 


discrimination. 
It is more difficult to compare the Mahars as # caste to 
other Untouchable castes than to point out what seem to be their 
unusual accomplishments. A lack of comparative caste histories and 
of caste-based statistics on educational and occupation achieveneat 


makes such a task impossible, even if it were worthwhile. Perhaps 


1t 18 enough to say that the history of the caste is a story of 
upbard group movement, bolstered by the political and social changes 
arcynd it and involving remarkable personalities, both among 


Untouchables and among caste Hindus. 
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India's effort to create a just society is still in the 
making, but its history is a worthy one. The Mahar movement is one 
aspect of that history. Although the Mahars chose the way of 
modernization rather than sanskritization, and although the features 
of their movement — political demands, inner reform, insistence on 
leadership from within the group, pride in past history, separatisa, 
rejection of orthodox religion — have parallels in the movements 
of other oppressed peoples, the methods and the mood of that movement 
are thoroughly Indian. And in the response to the movement, @ 
response given quickly enough to avoid permanent separation and 


total frustration, all Indians have cause for pride. 
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